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PREFACR 


The following lioctureg are the Ninth of the Annual 

Series which have been delivered for the Young Men’s 

* 

Chbistian Association, and form one of its agencies for 
promoting the spiritual and mental improvement of Young 
Men. 

As far as is practicable, the arrangement of the Lectures 
is made with* a view to theii; twofold influence in delivery 
and put)lication. Some wore specially adapted for imme- 
diate Usefulness, while the value and beauty of others will 
bo most appreciated through their careful study. To 
gather together, to Tnterest, and to instruct, audiences such 
as those to whpm these Lectflrcb^were addressed, consisting 
of upwards of three thousand 4)ersQps, is "a great privi- 
lege ; and the Committee gratefully acknowledge their 
obligation to th« most kind and able co-operatioh of their 
valued friends, the Iiecturears. 

With slight exceptions, the Lectures are published as 
delivered, and for the sentiments therein ’•^expressed, the 
respective Authors are alone responsible. It is the aim of 
the Committee to* secure unity in the design and spirit 
pervading Ihe whole, rather than uniformity in details; and 
they desire that each Lecturer should feel at liberty to set 
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PREFACE, 


forth truth in his own manner, in the roco^ition of thp 

A 

Word of God as the standard ofi*thougbt, an«| word, and 
work. 

“ It has been remarked by phijpsophic historians, that 
religious injproveTnont is tho proper precursor of civil and 
social reform, and that the Ri^formation jjreceded what is 
called tho Revolution in Engtand. The observation is just 
and sound. Tho j) nnciple involved is comprehensive wlien 
<*yn«3id(*rpd. Christianity is a system of power and wisdom. 
Its Sun arose and shines as a sun of righteousness with 
]u*aliug on his wings. It is a light that pervades and 
p(*u(^1ratt‘s, but only affects external relations, as it moves 
and influences tho secret powers and inner forces which it 
stirs and stimulates into the en^gy of life and gmlliness. 
It is a power that touches the spring and the regulator; 
it cleans and repairs the works, and oils the wheels, before 
it * ^es to adjust the hands ; and h provides for the 
publicity and prcborvation of a pure and divine standard, 
by which the truth on earfii may ever be regulated by the 
unerring movements, ^ eWI’nity.” 

T. HENRY TARLTON, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Yavmg CAmftan AtaoHatum, 

7 OreahoM, Street, Gty March 1854. 


A Copy of the Ninth Annual Report of the Young 
Men's Chicjlstian Association, containing Rules, &c., will 
be forwarded on application to Mr. W. Edwtn Shipton, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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DESULTORY AND SYSTEMATIC READING, 


It 13 an awful thing to be living in that sacred Presence 
which we have even now invoked. It is an ^awful thing to 
be living under the weight of the many responsibilities which 
He has seen fit to impose upon us. So, at least, men judge 
when the evening shadows^oflife are lengthening and closing 
in around them ; for, bravely as the spirit may have risen 
in the youthful anticipation of the tasks and of the trials 
awaiting us, experience seldom fails to teach that they are 
very arduous, and* that wo are very weak. Nor docs it 
teach that lesson with regard only to the self-denying duties 
of our solitary>or of our social existence. We are taught it 
also with regard to the duties -•'-to most or us so compara- 
tively light and easy — which we owe to the State of which 
we are members. A ready illustration is at hand.^ 

Each of the last twenty-five years has been productive of 
changes in the various organs of our Government, so mo- 
mentous as to amount collectively to nothing less than a 
political revolution. No one doubts that tli^ years imme- 
diately before us are pregnant with similar, and it may be 
even greater, changes. They whoso youth has forbidden 
their witnessing any except the later scenes of tV*s eventful 
drama, are assuredly indulging bright hopes of a triumphal 
catastrophe j to which, as they believe, their own exertions 
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will not ft little contribute. They whose age ^nables them 
to recollect the greater part of tha^dark tragedy which has 
been enacted in France in the presence of the^two latest 
generations of mankind, will ‘liave such hopes darkened by 
some melancholy presagps. Observiiig in how many things 
thte French end Ihe English revolution^ have already cor- 
responded with each other, they will not be without some 
forebodings of a similar, but a*disastrous, correspondence in 
their ultimate devclopements. Misgivings of this kind are 
among the appointed penal tiesk of longevity ; and jet they 
toVhom age has brought wisdom will clearly perceive, and 
will gratefully acknowledge, in how many things those great 
national convulsions have been directly contrasted with each 
other. • 

In France this part of the divine counsels has been 
carried into effect by the outstretched arm of tlio Angel of 
Desolation and of D(»ath. In Eng4hnd it has been committed 
to the ministration of the Angel of Mercy. There, the over- 
throw of dynasties and of institutions has again and again 
served only to conduct the insurgent ^oplc to some new 
forms of despotic government. Here, after an unbroken 
soriel of bold experiments •foi^ renovating all the popular 
elements of ou¥ commonwealth, wc still retain the solemn 
trust and the high responsibilities of freedom. It is a trust 
to be executed in flic spirit of gratitude, of vigilance, of 
humility, and of self-control. • ^ 

For if tlie contrasts between Hhe t\?o histories be mar- 
vellous, they are, as I have already said, not without some 
admonitory c^icidences. To one of them I especially 
desire to direct your nt ten lion. In France, in the reign of 
Louis XV., the Present was at war witt the Past. New 
dogmas confronted the old traditions. Zealots for the one 
were in liostile array against zealots for the other. But the 
sword was as yet unsheathed, and the guillotine had not 
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liitherto beei)^ erected. It was still the daj for calm debate 
and peaceful arbitreincn|| and the controversialists on either 
side were for the moment satisfied to invoke public opinion 
as the legitimate umpire between them. They by whom 
this appeal Vas chiefl^pmade were tUe master-spirits of that 
ago, — -Montesquieu^ Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, llel- 
vetius, and Rousseau. They to whom the appeal was 
chiefly addresseS were the ihajority (the effegtive, that is, 
not the numerical majority) of the French people, — the men 
of active minds, of ardent tenupers, and of persuasive dis- 
course, — the men, each of whom, in his own city, canton, l^r 
village, ruled over his neighbours in right of his superior 
force of intellect, or of his greater energy of will. But this 
natural aristocracy, aspiring find audacious as it was, could 
hardly undertake to pronounce any oracular decision in 
favour of any doctrines what^jver. Public opinion could not 
express itself through sucfi lips as theirs, because they were 
at that time almost universally labouring under a profound, 
and, as it might have seemed, an incurable ignorance of all 
the questions in dilute. To qualify such judges to adjudi- 
cate upon such topics, it was necessary that some royal road 
to learning should be hcwii*ouf for them. 

That arduous task was uiulqi’taken by tlm propagandists 
of the new doctrines. Those eminent writers (to use tlie 
language of Bacon) took all knowledge for their province,” 
and the astonished world had to gaze on a strange revolution 
in the literature of Iiluropc "before it was alarmed by a revo- 
lution in the European governments. Every subject of 
human inquiry, hoAvever abstruse, was dail}%nterpreted by 
some author either already known or aspiring to become 
known to fame. •Laying aside her ancient, austere, and 
venerable garb, Learning appeared in dresses as light, as gay, 
and as ephemeral, as those which fluttered in the drawing- 
rooms of Paris. The pocket duodecimo usurped the place of 
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the ponderous folio. Beading became a favourite recreation 
instead of an arduous and &clf-doii 3 ^r.^ di "v. l^ery science 
and’ every art was tconverted from a severe stldy into an 
exhilarating entertainm(‘nt. ‘^Grammar, logic, metaphysics^ 
history, jdn'Josojdiy, andiCVt*!! religion* were rcnd<9rcd familiar, 
easy, epigranim£^tic, and amusing. V>^th many books in 
their hands and many words in thc'ir mouths, the men of 
tliat genevatj^ou had few faeW in their incftiori(‘S, few con- 
<dusions in their understandings, and few, if any, high 
purposes in tlieir souls. Bi»tween such a literature and 
'w^at<‘ver was arrogant, disloyal, impious, and impure, the 
alliance was immediate and complete. It gave biT th to a 
talk like that of Babel, and prepared the way for a ruin like 
that of Babylon. The ‘‘ gipsy jargon” Oi the Cojivcntion 
was but a new edition of tijosc^ ready-made substitutes for 
real knowledge of which tho autliors of the French “ Fncy- 
clopa*dia” had been the inventors'; Never did presumptuous 
Ignorance so completely assume tho tone, imitate the gait, 
and usurp the authority, of Wiadom. 

For this mass of falsely pietended knowledge, wo shall 
happily find no parallel amongst ourselves, so long as wc 
look*ouly to our legitimate 'intellectual rulers ; to our men of 
genius and plalosojiliy — tp our ilallaiHs, and Grotes, and 
Macaulays ; to our Ilamiltons, and Wheweils, and Faradays. 
No writers wore over more sternly opposed to whatever is 
plausible, specious, and superficial merolyj or more impla- 
cable antagonists of all Uiat is either jtrofane, or anarchical^ 
or impure. A passing smile may, perhaps, now and then bo 
provoked by^;tho&e rapid circumnavigations of the whole 
world of learning upon which some of them will occasionally 
embark ; but wo feel that this is but an amiable weakness, 
a sort of elephantimj gambol, the mere riot 'of gigantic 
strength, perfectly harmless to themselves and to others, 
and always associated in their own minds with tho most 
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unaffected hu^ilk 7 . But 1 am not sure that the fashion of 
literary omniscience^ when it descends lower down in the 
scale of intellect and of learning, is eqyally iuoffensivo. I 
doubt whether our prevalent hahit of reading, of speculating, 
and of talking about every concoiva]|j|lo 8ubj<'Ct of investiga- 
tion, can adjust itsglf more safely in England^ than it ad- 
justed itself in France, to the augmented responsibilities 
attendaTit on the vast and btlddon increase winch has been 
made both in our flolitical franchises, and in our collective 
and individual authority in the State. It is a habit which 
has made no light advance amongst us. ' ^ 

With such of us as can afford the money and the time it 
is an almost daily practice (I confess it to be my own) to 
enliven the breakfast - table by a canter on ‘‘Tho Times” 
over all the topics of the day. Ujider the guidance of the 
great journalist wc glide smoothly on through the proceed- 
ings of all scientilic and Viterary institutions, through tlio 
litigations in all our causes ceUbres, through tlie sayings 
and doings of all the noticeable people amongst us, and 
through those crowded columns which announced the birth, 
or the approaching birth, of new books innumerable, em- 
bracing every ^subject, and cdiice(?ved in every form, thelbest 
adapted to tlio double end of stimulating the appetite for 
reading, and of abridging the toil of patient inquiry. This 
pleasant morning office over, the Londoner (1 find that I am 
placing myself in the coufi'bsional ) may walk down to his 
club, there to contemplate knd to marvel at the pyramids of 
reviews, of magazines, and of suchlike aids to literary 
digestion, which rise, from table to table, al^g the entire 
length of those spacious saloons. If his btroll is completed 
by a call at the ^ading-room of the British Mubcum, ho 
observes that, among the books carried by the Mercury of 
the place to tho students there, small, indeed, is the number 
calculated to put any strain upon their thinking powers. 
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If he happens to leave liondon for anj part of these 
islands, he admires on each succ(^sive railway platform the 
bookstalls of one a^jid another Mr, Smith (for the book trade 
is turning into a Smithery arftong us), rich in wliat are called 
Works for the Million, — rich, that#is, in Traveller’s Libra- 
ries, in Household Words, in the Mi-jculhinic^s of Constable, 
in the Journals of Chambers, in Fenny Magazines, in 
Pocket CycJop.cdias, in Rea^»ings for the Rail, in Hand- 
books and Romances, in the Beauties of this writ(T, in the 
Wit of that, in the Wi‘^dora ef another, and in some one or 
iftoro of the hundred and odd volume-s in which the History 
of France may now be read in the shape of so many conse- 
cutive novels. As ho occasionally descends from his ti'aiii, 
our imaginary traveller finds in whatever town he reaches 
(as, indeed, he might have found in London) notices of lec- 
tures to bo delivered on every art or fecu‘nc(‘ of which 
Francis Bacon ascertained the or anticipat(*d tin* pro- 
gress ; until at length, wending his way homewards to this 
interminable city of ours, he perhaps dischaiges an engage- 
ment to deliver here such a lecture himself. At tlie cora- 

€ 

mencement of it may he pi(*sume, most respectfully, to inquire 
whether this con f( dcracy 6f tlie newspapers, |he magazines, 
the clubs, the reading-room^ and the railw^a^s, not unaidi'd by 
us lecturers, to render all men knowing and wise at the binallest 
possible expenditure of mental labour, will really qualify us 
for any of the serious duties of life, and especially for the vigi- 
lant, the humble, and the self-tkjnyin{^ exercise of the new 
powers wliich we have derived from the English revolution 
of the nineteenth century ? 

You will not, 1 am sure, do me the injustice to suppose 
that these doubts are suggested by any failure of respect for 
the persons, or of interest in the studies, of those whom I have 
the honour to address. They aro prompted by my jealou'*y 
of whatever seems to me injurious to the intellect growth 
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and statoro oj^ xnj fellow-countrymen; in whom I revere 
not merely ^ose excellei'^ gifts of reason and of confct ience, 
which arc, more or less, the common pntrimony of all the 
childi’cn of our Heavenly Father, but those special gifts also 
of political pdwer, and of' the iiitellcctiKil dominion inseparable 
from such power, ofjwhich Englishmen, and the 'descendants 
of Englishmen, arc now the sole heirs, with no coparceners 
0*"^ earth. Tlu*y, and they alone, have inherited, and de- 
fend<;d, and matured constitutional liberty. To them, and to 
them Hlone, it thei’efore belongs to give a free and authori- 
tative u\^crance to the voice of public opinion, and so (o 
exercise ttiat mysterious influence which attests both the 
contagion of tliought and the dominion of thouglit among 
mankind. And since to Englishmen collectively now lies 
the final appeal from every human authority in England, on 
every question affecting our patioital welfare and our duties 
as a peoph', is it unroasoilable to desire, or unwi^io to ex- 
press the desire, that the vast apparatus of instruction now 
happily at our command, may be so contrived, and so em- 
ployed, as to train us all for the light discharge of this most 
grave responsibility, by training each of us in at least ^one 
branch not of ' 7 Uporficial, but of sound learning? 

By sound, that is solid, loariufig, X mean shell knowledge 
as relates to useful and substantial things, and as in itself is 
compact, coherent, all of a piec(', having its several paits 
fitted in to each other, and mutually sustaining and illus- 
trating one another. 1 mean that kind of learning which is 
the opposite of loose, discoiineciod, unsystematic, gasfous 

I formation. I am pointing to a distinceipn like that 

‘tween the arts of iia\ igation and of ballooning — the one 
steadily pursuing a* definite and useful end, the other aiming 
at nothing but an idle and dangerous pastime — the one 
laboriously, though obscurely, tracking a distinct path 
through the mighty deep, the other ostentatiously soaring 
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into the pathless, firmament — the one a tasb for men, the 
other a toy for children. 

Thinking thus •of the value of solid learning, I am 
anxious that we should not be aspirants after the fashion- 
able acromplialimont ctf literary oinfiiscience. *It is a pre- 
teihsion as e\traragant as it is pernici<fus. Since the crea- 
tion of our race three men only have appijpred on earth in 
whom it WHS not a shameless effrontery to say that they 
‘‘ took all knowledge for their province.” First among them 
iij time, as in dignity, was fliat great king who won, by 
prayer, such wisdom as to exceed all mankind botli in 
natural and in moral philosophy. Next came that Grecian 
sago who acquired for himself in the realms of thought a 
dominion far more universal and enduring than that 'which 
he taught his pupil Alexander to aeriuin* over the kingdoms 
of the world. The tlmono •of Ai’istotlo had continued 
vacant during long centuries, when it was at lengtli ascended 
by Francis Bacon. But with him that imperial dynasty 
became extinct. Their boundless dominion was thence- 
'forward broken up into innumerable prqidnces ; tlic complete 
pos^pssion of the least of whmh is enough to exhaust the 
resources, as it ought to bo enough to satisfy the ambition, 
of any ordinary man. * Th# question which it most concerns 
us to answer is, How shall every such man conquer any one 
of those provinces for himself ? ^ 

I reply, place befoixs an intelligent child both an English, 
a French, and an American globe of the planet on which wo 
dwell. He will ask you, why it is that, in each of the three 
globes, the sslAe points arc touched by all the circles who^ 
planes are parallel to that of the equator ; while, in eaeli TW 
the three, the points touclied by the so\s?ral circles rumiing 
from polo to pole arc differimt. You tell him it is because 
England, and France, and the United States, have all 
placed their national observatories at or near their respect- 
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tive capitals. ^ You add that each of those nations has 
drawn its o^n meridian ^ne at this its own chosen point 
of observation, and you observe that •therefore when a 
geographer of either nation looks at his globe, he ascer- 
tains the portion of caah spot on th^ oartli’s surface with 
n»ference, as it maji happen, either to Gvccnwich, or to 
Paris, or to Washington. ITis own observatory is never 
out of his mind, to whateveif distance his cyft may have 
wandered from it. Ilis own national meridian line is still 
the basis of all his measurements, however remote they may 
be from the capital of his country. ITis map of the world iS 
still to him in every part of it a kind of national map. 

The lesson wo thus give to our children wo may advan- 
tageously repeat fo ourselves. Take the chart of human 
knowledge. Fix your own mental observatory on any spot 
in it which is most convenieiy^ to yourself, and there draw 
your meridian. Whatever%ther places on that chart you 
may have occasion to inspect or to visit, let that meridian 
be the basis to which you refer them, and the line by 
which you measurej^ them. Your chart of human know- 
l(»dgo will then have, at least for yourself, a certain unity 
and consistency of plan ; countU^s, and wide apart, and 
dissimilar, as may be the various, regions con.prised within 
its limits. 

In what precise part of the great sphere of learning any 
man may choose to draw for himself this cardinal or initiatory 
line, is, I think, of little comparative importance. Let it 
only be drawn with a firm hand, and, when once drawn, let 
it thenceforward remain unaltered, and the author of it will 
have the means of grasping, and of binding indissolubly 
together into one v'oll-cemcnted whole, all the literary or 
scientific acquisitions of his future life. WTierever his 
Greenwich may be, he will be able to ascei-tnin, relatively 
to it» the bearings, the latitudes, and the longitudes of every 
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other place in the world of letters which at^y subsequent 
time he may see fit to visit. ^ 

For learning ubii world, and is not a chaos. ^ The various 
accumulations of human knowledge are not so many detached 
masses. They are al] connecU‘d parts of one* gn'at system 
of truth ; i nd tjiough that system be infinitely too compre- 
hensi\o for any one of us to compass, yet each component 
member of ,it bears to every bllier component member rela- 
tions which each of us may, in his own department of study, 
search out and discover for 4iimself. A man is really and 
Soundly learned in exact pro|»ortion to the number and to 
the importance of those relations which he has thus carefully 
examined and accurately understood. A well-judging man, 
theiefoie, >\ill diaw his meridian line, "or, to change the 
figure, ^vill open his tiunk line of study in such a diiection, 
that, while habitually adheiipg to it, he may enjoy a ready 
access to such other fields of klfowlodge as are most nearly 
relati'd to it, and as, by means of it, ho can most readily 
peiictnito. 

For this, amongst other reasons, JL venture to recom- 
mend to those of my hc'arcis who may hitherto have been 
turning o\cr books, rm^cvi^, magazines, |uid newspapers 
with no definite imi^oso:^ and therefore with little if any 
mental nutriment or mental growth, that they betake them- 
selves to the stucty of Modern History. Modern History ! 
you exclaim. “Notliing like leather,” said the tanner of 
old ; and nothing like the History of these later ages, says 
the JLIistorical Profesbor of Cambridge. Well ! I ailmit 
that my ad^o does smell of the shop ; but of all the smells 
a man can bear about him, commend me to that. When 
any one talks of his own trade, ho at Jeast usually knows 
something of wliat lie is talking about. I hope it is so in 
some little measure with myself. The trade which I now 
carry on was not,* indeed, my original calling. I took it up 
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in the evening^ of a life of which the morning had been 
spent at the^Bar, and th^ noontide in the business of the 
State. But, from an early period, I had *cted on the coun- 
sels which I now offer to you. I soon drew my meridian 
line. I took the History of Europe, ggneo the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire, as the basis of my readingt To that 
basis I more or less referred whatever else I read. It Avas 
not without some tacit reference to it that I pg’used many 
a brief, and wrote still more dispatches ; and therefore it 
was that when the time had come at which it behoved me 
to quit my public employments, I was judged by others not 
unworthy, however little worthy in fact, to be associated 
with such men as Whewell and Sedgwick, as Peacock and 
Willis, in their Jii^ and honourable office (the highest and 
the most honourable to which I have ever attained) of 
training up the youth of the^ and my University for the 
right discharge of some of t!he most important functions to 
which Englishmen are called. To my pupils tliere I have 
said, as I now say to you, that history considered as a 
subject of study ha^ this peculiar excellence, that it may 
be readily grafted upon every other branch of knowledge, 
and that every, other branch of fnowlcdgc may be readily 
grafted upon it. Whatever may J;)e the windings of a man’s 
path, literary, scientific, professional, or mercantile, they 
can never conduct him to any point oif which his know- 
ledge of the public occurrences of former times will not 
throw some light, or which iS^ill not reflect back some light 
on those occurrences. 

One of the young men whom I see before has, I will 
suppose, anticipated this advice, and has resolved to devote 
his leisure hours to» the study of the History of England, 
A wise and a happy resolution 1 He could clioose no annals 
better adapted for his purpose. Those of Greece may be 
more heroical, those of France far more entci taining, those 
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of Spain more romantic, those of the Papaey more full of 
solemn warnings, those of Gesnany more replete with 
events directly aflR^cting the whole European Continent. 
But the records of the deeds of our own forefathers teach, 
above all other such records, how t^ie Church and the State 
may be wett governed, wisely reformed^ Valiantly defended, 
and porseveringly maintained. Let th^ student of our 
history diguess into what otfier fields he will (for I neither 
expect nor advise an exclusive culture of that one field), 
he may still gather in them ^ill something relevant to that 
liis main pursuit. If, for example, he learns to read the 
language, and becomes acquainted with the mannei's, of 
Germany, it will illustrate for him the characters of Edwin, 
and Alfred, and Athelstane, otherwise hardly to bo under- 
stood. If lie acquires any knowledge of the story of Pope 
Hildebrand and of his immediate successors, he will the 
bc*ttor comprehend the reigns olF William the Conqueror, of 
Henry IT., and of John. If he looks into the medigeval 
poetry, it will repeal to him much of the true character of 
Richard CiBiir do Lion and of his c^psades. A summer 
ramble through this island may render intelligible to him 
what he has read of the fields of Hastings or of Bannock- 
burn, of Floddcn or of Bo«*vorth, of Edgehill or of Mars ton 
Moor, Should lie conceive a taste for Church architec- 
ture, his mind^s eye may be enlightened to^see that glorious 
spectacle which the English chroniclers have vainly at- 
tempted to describe to him, but on which our ancestors once 
gazed with a just, though it was a fond and superstitious 
enthusiasm. will sec the cities of our land crowned 
with churches like those of Evesham, and many of her 
quiet meadows embellished with monasteries like that of 
Fountains Abbey. A visit to Windsor or Beauvoir, or 
Alton Towers or Hatfield, will enable him to contem- 
plate what was once the living 'tispect of the great men 
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with whose ^tions Hall or Holinshed, or Clarendon or 
Burnet, have already ij^ade liim familiar. An armory 
will show nim by what weapons wo conquered at Crikey 
and at Agincourt. Geography will enable him to follow 
the triumphs of our Hearys and Edwards, or the discoveries 
of our Raleighs and Drakes, ' of our Cooks aiid Ansons. 
Botany will reveal to him the flora of England, and much 
of the agricultural resources bf England, as they existed in 
each successive century. Political economy will explain to 
him many things otherwise inexplicable in our annals ; as, 
for example, the social cflects of the dissolution of tlfe 
monasteries, and of the consequent poor-law ; while an 
attentive perusal of Blackstono will throw for him a flood 
of light over the \^hole course of our domestic history. In 
short, let such a student go where he will, read what he 
will, enjoy what rational an^isement ho will, and let him 
only bring to bear on the elucidation of his main subject all 
the collateral lights which, in the course of such pursuits, 
may fall in his way, and he has my full consent to his 
reading all the pocket libraries which all the Booksmiths 
of our days have hammered out for the use of railway tra- 
vellers. Let lj,im but carefufty fllnd together into sheaves 
wliatover he may glean to his ptjrpose from such desultory 
reading*^ (for some desultory reading must be conceded to 
us all), and let him accumulate those Sheaves to his his- 
torical harvest, and he will become as well entitled to the 
praise of sound learning, anb will, in his n^easuro, as cit- 
tainly enjoy the advantages of it, as if, in the extent tmJ 
value of his literary wealth, he could emulate %bose eniiiieiit 
scholars whose names have so long rendered the schools 
of Oxford and of Cambridge illustrious. 

Nevertheless, there must of course be some, limits to 
these deviations from the more direct and habitual course 
of any man’s intellectual pursuits. In order toiknow any- 
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thing, one must resolve to remain ignorant many things. 
From his occasional digressions %>m the study^of the His- 
tory of England, tlje student of that history must resolutely 
exclude many books and many topics. But there is one 
such digression which, in my judgment, h^ should not 
decline ; oir the, contrary, I think it a digression to be fre- 
quently and assiduously made. Yet it is jthe least rugged 
of all the bjf-paths which th# historical student can tread. 
I hold that no man can have any just conception of the 
History of England who has •not often read, and meditated, 
ahd Icamt to love, the great Pocds of England. The greatest 
of them, such ns Chaucer, Shakspeare, Massinger, George 
Herbert, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Pope, and Burns, often 
throw more rich and brilliant colours, and sometimes even 
more clear and steady lights, on tlie times and the doings of 
our forefathers, than are to be^gatliered out of all the chro- 
niclers together, from the Venerable Bede, to the Philoso- 
phical Iliime. They are at least the greatest and the best 
commentators on those chroniclers. If this statement sounds 
to you like an exaggeration, listen to tjie defence I have to 
make of it. 

So ranch has been siid and written ot l*i-te upon tlie 
distinction between \^hat In objective and what is subjective 
in literature, that we are sometimes tempted to hand it over 
to the region of Caht or of Shams, or to jiitch it into tlial 
other and yet darker gulf of Humbug,” into which we are 
so much accustomed to plunge wliatcvcr is strange to our own 
individual habits of thinking. Yet it is a distinction which 
lias a good i^jpasure of sound sense in it. For it is one thing 
to write about tlie external objects and events around me ; 
it is another thing to write about the thoughts which those 
objects ai\d events have suggested to me. It is one thing to 
look abroad, and another to look within. The first of these 
employments of the mind is the primary and chief office of 
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the Ilistoriaij f the* other is tlio primary •or chief olTice of 
the Poet. ]|fo historian 6r poet, iiule(*d, is of tlu* h';rhcbt 
rank who docs not, to some exignt, eombnie in himself each 
of these mental habits j but every great historian or great 
j)oel exercises himself cfiiefly in the ofte or the other of them 
whidi it is his own appropriate duty to culfivate. For the 
political, militarj^ and social piovemcnts of each gen(*ration 
of men— -that is, their hiatory — arc the result of The influence 
exercised over tliem by the sjnrit of the age in which they 
live — that is, the aggregate of the tlioughts, feelings, aitd 
propensities, which then happen to be dominant in tlic niiiidb 
of tke people. Those movementb are ri*corded by the llisto- 
rian\^that spirit is^expressed by the l^oet. The one describes 
the eifects of the impelling power ; the other seizes, analyses, 
and depicts the power itself. History is the complement of 
Poetry, and Poetry is the^’ofnplement of History. A di- 
vorce between the two is fatal to the beauty and to the life 
of both. 

This may sound a little abstruse, but a few examples 
will render it clear, ♦Thus, from the author of the book of 
Judges we learn what was tlukprggress and what the result 
of the war beUfeen Jabin, king of Canaan, and the children 
of Isracd ; but it is from the Soffg of«D(*borah wo discover 
what was the diwout confidence, what th^‘ holy indignation, 
and what the fiejee resentment, by which tho conquerors 
were animated. The acts pf Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, are they not written in the book of the Chro- 
nicles of the Kings of Judah ? But the passion^^, good or 
evil, of their subjects, the exulting joy with •which they 
foresaw the descent of the King of Babylon into Hades, and 
the faith w'hich made tho future advent of the Messiah a 
present and a glorious reality to them, are they not depicted 
in the prophecies of the inspired Isaiah ? From the writer 
of the second. book of Kings we learn how tho Jews 
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were carried away captive in the days of 2^dckiah; but it is 
the Ipsalmist alone who makes known to us h^w they “ sat 
down by the waters of Babylon and wept, when they re- 
membcTcd thee, oh Sion I” 

Or to pass to less* sacred instaifbes. Homer exhibits to 
us all the cliarabteristi ca of his countrythen — theii antipathy 
to their Asiatic neighbours,^ their love oj war, of wisdom, 
of oloipiendP, of intrigue, and of nautical adventure. The 
great tragedians of Greece reveal to us their people’s ex- 
quisite senbo of beauty, anft their faith in an awful, an 
almighty, but an impersonal power, called Fate^ controlling 
the Olympic gods, whom they at onco admired and despised, 
worshipped and disbelieved. Virgil discovers to us the 
rural habits and the refined tastes of the later liomans, and 
gives us an example of that homage to the new or imperial 
majesty (the supposed Ouardfen^of Peace and of Law) with 
which they consoled themselves under their irreparable loss 
of freedom. Dante gives utterance to the passionate desire 
of the Italian people to escape, or at least to rebuke, the 
spiritual tyranny of Rome, and to oiolhe even the most 
barbarous of her legends ^nd^r some forms of solemnity and 
of grace, beneath which their inherent defmmity might be 
hidden. Ariosto is 4ho ifitei-pretor of the spirit of a nation, 
which, after struggling in vain for civil and intellectual 
freedom, was seeking relief and self-foirgetfuluess in the 
wildest dreams of a sportive ijnagination. And Goethe re- 
presents to us a race of men who, proudly conscious of 
powers for which, in the great arena of the political world, 
they had fcfhnd no successful exercise, were striving to raise 
themselves above 'their more fortunate rivals by an osten- 
tatious familiarity with all the mysterieS which overhang the 
daily path of common life, or which connect us with the 
unseen realities of other modes of existence. Had, then, the 
great poets of England no oorrespouding errand to express 
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the thoughts a^d the feelings which from age to age had the 
mastery ovej the minds rf their fellow-countrymen? My 
own belief is, that they had sucl^ a commission, and that they 
executed it with incomparable skill and beauty. 

Will you* bear witit me if I attempt to vindicale this 
belief of mine by sozftc few illustrations ? Will* you acquit 
me of deviating fjom my proper subject in search of flowers, 
if I lay befoie you some proofs that a man who^as concen- 
trated his reading on some one systematic pursuit, may in- 
dulge with advantage (if only he indulges with self-control) 
those desultory habits which would othemise be fatal to his 
learning and to his wisdom. My indications of this general 
truth will, indeed, all be drawn from a solitary topic. 1 am 
about to prosecute the hypothesis that I am addressing some 
one who has taken the annals of our own country as his 
meridian line of study. I ^isli to show to him how much 
those annals may be illuminated by Chaucer, and Shak- 
speare, and Dryden, and how he may thus render the delights 
of literature subservient to the most severe of his literary 
labouis, Tf the gci^ral principle can be verified or ren- 
df red clear by such examples^ every other student will Jbe 
able to And and to multiply indefinitely other illustrations 
of it, bearing on the central topic, •whatiwer that may be, of 
his own inquiries. 

Take, then, tho^ period which elapsed between the years 
1328 and 1400. They include the French and the Scotch 
conquests of Edward III. — his improvement , of the laws 
and constitution of the realm — the minority of Richard IL 
— the insurrection of Wat Tyler — the dfpoStioji of the 
young king — the usurpation of the House of Lancaster — and 
the preaching and attempted reforms of Wiclifle. You 
have, I will suppose, studied these events in Knygton, and 
Heming, and Walsingham, aiid Cotton; in the glowing pages 
of Froissart^ or in the abridgements of Hume, of Sharon 
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Turner, and of Lingard ; or in the life of Wi^iffe by my elo- 
quent, indefatigable, and very leiurned friend, Dr. Vaughan, 
the Principal of ftie Indejjendeiit College at Maiiehester. 
Excellent books, in their various kinds; but after readiiig them 
aU. ivhat do you really know of the peopl(3 of Efigland of that 
ora — of tlieir living spirit — of theii* inner life-*>rof their 
modes of thinking and acting — of their domestic, their fami- 
liar, and th^ir daily habits ? Yet, to an historical student, 
this is a knowledgo of far more value than any which relates 
{o the march of armies, to tlie cabals of l^lrliilmont^, to the 
enactment of laws, or even to the disputes of theologians. 
Has, then, no one transmitted that knowledge to us ? 

The seventy- two years to which 1 have referred exactly 
coincide with the lifetime of Goodroy Chaucc‘r — a man of 
liberal education, engaged in no particular calling, posstased 
of an easy fortune, and connc«t(^ by marriage with John of 
Gatint, the great friend and patron of Wiclitfe, — a man, 
therefore, who had the amplest means, as he had the keenest 
wit and the most restless curiosity, for studying the character 
of his fellow-countrymen. Would yoq, know what was the 
aspect in which the England^df those days presented itsedf to 
him ? — Read the prologue to his Canterburj/^ Tales. Tlicre 
you will find the pociat tla* Tabard Inn, in Southwark, seated 
at the landlord’s table, one of a large company of guests, some 
of high and some of low degree. There were present priests, 
kwyors, physicians, merchants^, scholars, nuns, ladies, carpen- 
ters, dyers, . tapstei*s, cooks, and seamen. TJie jolly host;, 
agreeing with his messmates that a pilgrimage to the shrino 
of Saint' Tiiomas h Becket would be very healthful to the. 
‘soui« offers to accompany and to guide them thither ; *but ho 
thinks that their penitence will bo none the loss ofFective for 
a little merriirient by the way. So, at his suggestion, thby 
agree that each pilgrim shall tell some good story as they 
travel along, and that on their return to London tlie best 
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story-tollor slu^ll be treated by the rest to ,a handsome supper 
at the Tabard. The bo#k is an imaginary record of these 
pleasant tak’s ; of wliich, liowever, in passing, I am bound 
to say that some of them must bo unfit for the peru&al of 
any one who properly tespects aii4 olierishos his own mental 
purity, since the remembrance of tiieir dissoldte character 
haunted and agonised the dying moments of their great 
author. But the prologue *is inothuiaive. it contains a 
minute description of his fellow-travellers. Let us see how 
far they elucidate the history of Edward III. and of 
Richard 11. * 

Fii‘st, let me introduce you to the Franklin, or small land- 
owner of those days, reminding you that the language is that 
of our forefathers* four hundred and fifty years ago, and there- 
fore a little rugged. 1 will, however, read it as it stands, 

with the change only of an# obsolete word or two : — 

U 

“ Ills bread, his ale, was d^ays after one, 

A better enMed man was nowheie none. 

Withouten bake meat ne\cr was his house, 

Ot fish |i]d debh ; and that so plenteous. 

It bnowed in his house of meat and drink, 

Of all the daintier tftat npen could of think. 

Ifib table, dormant in hib hall, alway 
Stood leady covered all*lhc lotge day." 

Now for the Squire : — • 

** Embroidered was he, as it were a mede 
AH full of freshc fViwers, white and red, 

Singing he was, or flaunting all the day ; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May." 

Take next the Oxford Clerk or Scholar ; — 

As le-f^i was hi$ horse as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat, 1 undertake ; 

For he had gotten him no beneflcc. 

Nor was thought worthy, to have on ofiice. 
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For hittk was ever had at his bod s heai^ 

A twenty books clothed ^ black or red. 

Of Btu^ took he moste care and heed, 

Nor a word spakedic more than what was need. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, ^ 

And gladly*would he learn, Und gladly teach." 

The Physician next makes his appearance : — 

^ lie knew the cause 6f every malady. 

Were it of cold, or hot, or moist, or dryj 
And when engendered, and of what humour. 

He was a very perfect practiser." 

We now turn to the Ecclesiastics, and first (as befits hci 
dignity) to the Prioress : — 

** She was so charitable and so piteous. 

She woulde weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 

Of smalle houndes h&d ^le that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wassail bread ; 

But sore wept she if one of them were dead, 

Or if men smote it with a yarde smart ; 

And all was conscience and tender heart." 

To the lady succeeds the !B|onk ; — 

** I saw his i-leeves perfumed at the hand* 

With greii^se, amhthat tHe finest in the land, 

And, for to fasten his hood, 'neath his chin 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pin, — 

A love-knot in the greater end then^'was. 

His head was bald, an^ shone as any glass." 

The Monk is followed by the Friar 

"#Fnll sweetly bearde he confession. 

And pleasant was his absolution. 

For many a man so hard is at Msjheart, 

Ha cannot weep, though sorely he may smart ; 
Therefore, instead of weeping and prayers, 

ICen might give silver tq the poore friars " 
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Last of all,^I introduce the Parson, or, as we should say 
nowadays, the parish clerg3rman : — ‘ 

A good man there was of religioft, 

That was a poore parson of a town ; 

But rich he^as oi holy thought and work ; 

He was albo a learned man, a clerk 
That Christe’s Gospel truely would preach, 

Ht^parishes devoutly would he teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity full patient. 

His paribh wide, thew houses far asunder, 

But he ne’er left none, for no rain or thunder. 

And though be holy was and virtuous, 

He wab to bintul men not dcspitous ; 

To diawcn folk to heaven with faireucsbe, 

By good example was his buMnesse , 

For Chnsto’b love and his upobtles twelve, 

He taught ; but first he followed it himself.” 

Now all this is of (•ourl^ fiction ; and what (dsc wore the 
novels of Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, a hundred years 
ago ; and what elbO are those of Mr. Dickciib now ? But as 
surely as Squire ^llworthy and Partridge, and Matthew 
Bramble and "Winnifred Jenkins, and Uncle Toby and 
Corporal Trinj, and Mistress Nlckleby and Mr. Squoers, 
arc severally portraits diawn by*t!ios^ artists^from originals 
of their own times, so sundy arc the story-tellers wlio travel 
with mine host of the Tabard to Canterbury genuine pic 
tures of the men and women with whom Chaucer -was 
familiar. 

Observe, then, what, in addition to the delight of read 
ing such passages ef such poetry, is the hist<>j;ical instruc- 
tion wo gain from them. They show us tliat four hundred 
and fifty years ago d;he different ranks of society w( re drawn 
much more closely together than at present, biuce knights 
and prioresses, squires and serj cants-at-law, are supposed as 
a matter of course to bit down to supper, in all loving asso- 
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elation, with carpenters, tapsters, cooks, sailors, and plough- 
men. They sliow, therelbio, tln^, in that remote age, all 
Englishmen could .rcbpeet <'iich otlior as frefmen, while 
Franco and Oerinaiiy vv(ie ^w^opled with bondsmen (called 
by the French roturiera)^ oi* not n^icli more account than 
the serfs in^ltussia, or the r}ots in Jlyidobtan, at this day. 
Tliey show that the middle **hisc(»s oi the rural society, the 
franklins and squires, weie lining in great find e\eii cxce-^h- 
ivc abundance, though, a^ we may infer, with few other 
than animal gratitications, as these a lorn* are <*elebratod. 
They show, however, tliaf <'\en then learniinr, real or sup- 
posed, was the object of respect CMm to those who were 
theinsehe& unleained; and that the learm d professions (as we 
now call them) were Ik Id in reverence* by those D'luoto 
ancestors of ours to whom the poet addressed himself — for 
the wits nev'er trouble tlunisc U( to tloul and je(*r any elas** 
of poisons, excepting thoH wiJb oecup)^ «i high phns^ in 
public estimation. 'Fhese passages further show that our 
forefathers were already laughing at tlie superstithins they 
practised ; and that, therefore, even in ChaueeFs time, th(*ro 
were not wanting some sure omens of their approaching 
downfall. They show tifat Hn* resentment against friars, 
monks, abbos*.cs, and pardoners, which a hundred year? 
later overthrew the inonastiTics, was even then working 
deeply in tlio national mind. And they further show thatj 
Englishmen in the fourteenth century lofed and honouret/ 
tlieir parish priests, even as •we love and honour them 
now* Much beside this they show, but tell me from what 
history of Ejigland you can learn the sqjno facts, I will not 
say as vividly and impressively, but even as accurateljr, 
and on evidence of as much inherent weight and solid 
value ? 

As we are engaged with poetry, you will allow me the 
poetical license of overleaping at a bound the next two 
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huDdrod years, jyid placing yon in England m tlie yonr 1600. 
They have been eventful centuries. They have witni*sscd 
the lohS of the h^nglish dominion in France, — the civil wars 
of the Ros(‘S, — ^thf* destruction in those wars of nearly all the 
old nobility, — the invention of tin* at t ofiprinting, — tlie revival 
of learning, — the uniDn of all the Eiiropeay States in ono 
groat, though tacd, international confederacy, — the Refor- 
mation, — the ostablifehmeiit of if in Cireat Britais*, — and tho 
acf'CRsion of the Tudor dynasty to the English crown. Eliza- 
beth was now reigning, though drawing near to her end. Y ou 
may lia\<^ studied her ndgii in Camden, Burnet, IL^ylin* 
Slrype, Sir Simon D’Ewes, and Knox; in Bacon’s letters, 
in Birch’s Memoirs, in M. Mignet’s beautiful “ Life of Mary 
Qiicc'n of Scots,” and in othor works innumerabh*. In 
which of them have you found a living, moving pi(*tnr(‘ of 
tho England of which thejr w#-itc? Have th(‘y nja<le you 
acquaint<'d with tho mind which agitated that busy mass j 
with the cherished hopes and fears; Avith tho character, the 
purposes, the deep-seated energies, the prevalent opinions, 
the active moral sen^ments, tho true heart and soul, of tlie 
English people? I think not. But is there, then, no 
teacher of theso vital truths? llad Elizabeth no subject 
who could exhibit to his own ag;*, am} to all future ages, 
the very shape and body of the time, its form and pres- 
sure ? ^ 

There was then living that man to Avhom the eternal 
Fountain of all wisdom had seen fit to impart a <5001, in 
which, as in a mirror, were concentrated all the lights radi- 
ating from every point of human observation, and from 
which, as from a mirror, those lights were reflected back in 
every possible combination of beauty and sublimity, of wis- 
dom and of wit, of pathos and of humour. Shakspeare, in 
tho full maturity of his genius, was then completing, the 
noblest liieraiy monument which it has ever been permitted 
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to any uninspirc^d man to erect for the ill^ination of his 
brethren of mankind, and, I scruple not to add, for the glory 
of the Giver of cvflry good and perfect gift. For, though it 
bo tmo that his plays are occasionally tarnished by some of 
the impurities of liis -age (the add#tion, not impix bably, of 
meaner haftds than his own), yet it m also true, that these 
are but local blemishes, which may be readily swept away, 
or passed mor ; that ho has written nothing in any of his 
dramas tending to confound or to impair the ('ternal dis- 
tinctions between good and' evil, but that ho has written 
much to render virtue inimitably lovely, and to lender vice 
unutterably hateful. But, to return to my more immediate 
subject, the knowledge of his times, for which we are 
indebted to him, far exceeds in real importance, wliatever 
else we know respecting them. It is a theme hardly to he 
approar lied without the risk nf endless redundancy, yet it is 
not a Uieme entirely to be passea over in silence. 

In that wondrous, throng and succession of personages 
wliom his imagination called into existence, many Ixjar 
foreign names, and are made to act remote ages or in 
digtant lands. But there is qpt one of them whose parentage 
may not be readily trace? to the mind of aa Englishman of 
the Elizabethan era.* While assigning to each, with exqui- 
site felicity, the modes of thought and action, characteristic 
of tlio period and of the place in which they are 8UppO'^ed to 
live, ho depicts them all with an insight into the heart of 
man, so profound, with a charily so universal, with a variety 
of portraiture so boundless, and with such a prodigality of 
mental rescwA'ces, as to attest, not only that the mighty artist 
was drawing ftom the living forms of nature, but that those 
forms were the noblest, the most picturesque, and the most 
varied, to which nature had ever given birth in the land of 
his nativity. Not merely were Falstaff, and Falconbridge, and 
Richard in., and Wolsey, our f(^ow<*'Oountrymen, but 
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Hamlet and OtljpUo, the melancholy Jaqncsi and Mercutio, 
Brutus and Cleopatra — natigres of lauds and of ages the most 
remote from ours — are evidently pictures from the easel of one 
to whom such men and such authors as Bacon, Raleigh, 
Sidney, and Spenser, wc*e familiar ; of one who numbered 
among his companioim such wits as Jonsou, <andK)hapman, 
and Fletcher, and Donne ; and of ono who, after growing up 
in central England, in the days of her greatest ^originality, 
had become a resident of London, in the days of her greatest 
intellectual vigour. While every one of his dramas, and 
almost every ono of his characters, exhibits what is perma- 
nent and universal in our nature as men, it also exhibits 
whatever was peculiar aud distinctive in the nature of the 
Englishman of his* own generation. Read them in this 
light, and how do they illuminate the whole scries of the 
Elizabethan chronicles ? # 

The English ladies of tlfesc times present themselves to 
you under names of which the mere catalogue has an irre- 
sistible charm — Miranda, Isabella, Beatrice, Jessica, |losa- 
lind, Juliet, Ophelia, ^esdemona — the very models of female 
grace and tenderness, and ‘strength of heart, and piuity. 
The English cawlicr appears on tfie stage in the persons of 
Claudio and Benedict, of Orlamh) aiuj Merctftio, each of 
them, in his own way, a Philip Sidney, doubly armed with 
the sword and with the pen. The Englfsli statesmen arc 
shadowed forth in the forms of Vincentio, and Bolingbroke, 
and Hastitigs, aud Stanley, and Polonius — men of large 
experience, of wide foresight, and of deep subtlety, but 
ceasing to be worshipful as soon as they pasS^Jrom tlu^ir 
cabinets into tho outor world. The English Pi'ofccstanl 
divines are not dramatised at all, because the poet could 
or would not descend to the level of a Sir Martin Mar«* 
prelate; but the monastic English clergy of tho Rcnnan 
Catholic faith (to which, assuredly, he did not himself 
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belong), arc frequently and invariably personated as kind, 
gentle, and beneficent ministers #f religion, under the names 
of Balthazzar and^Lawrence, and many others, to attest his 
universal sympathy for whatever was praiseworthy and 
lovely, however mucl^ it might bo misrepresented, or derided, 
or even pA'seewted, by others. • 

But, passing from tlie noble and the jgreat, Shakspeare 
delighted, 4ibove all tilings, to paint the commonalty of his 
native land, — those to whom we now give the glorious title 
of the working classei, — those, that is, who earn their own 
living by the labour of the mind or by the labour of fhe 
hand. ITis parents, though rich enough to aflbrd him the 
blessing of a good education, were not of such rank asj to de- 
tach him ill early life* from the society of^ the petty chapmen, 
mechanics, peasants, shepherds, and serving-men of his 
native town and its vicinity# lie has accordingly d<*pictcd 
them in almost all his tragic, iSo less than in all his comic 
dramas. Would }0u enter a party of the small gentry of a 
country ,town in England in those days ? — there are Master 
Ford and Master Page of Windsor, wil^ii their saucy wives, to 
rQpcivo and entertain you. ^e you curious about the fireside 
amusements of the common people of their times ? — you have 
but to enter Into tlie^comnany of Bobin Goodfellow and Peas- 
blossom, Snug the Joiner, Bottom the WeaviT, and Snout the 
Tinker. Is it yoiir fancy to witness the humours of a country 
magistrate’s court under our great Queen ? — you have but 
to listen to Mr. Justice Shallow, and to suppose the incom- 
parable Dogberry and Verges to be acting as his constables. 
Would you* have a notion of the servants’ hall as it was 
then peopled ? — Launcelot Gobbo and Grumio, and Fabyan 
and Tranio, will do the honours of it* for you. Or do you 
prefer a talk with those who handled the spade or tended 
the sheep of our ancestors ? — ^what better companions could 
you desire than the gravediggers, or Touchstone, with big 
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friends William^ and Phoebe, and Audrey ? Or if you ai*e 
inquisitive about the tavonn festivities of our forefathers, 
enter the Boar in Eastcheap, or the hostel of Mistress 
Quickly. Choose for yourself which of the many faces of 
Old England, or, as it was then called^ Merry England, you 
would have set before you, and Shakspeare twill* present it 
to you, not in the shape of solemn dissertation or wearisome 
statistics, but sucli as it really* was — a scene crowded with 
living men and women, plying their several tasks, animated 
by their various passions, wooing, merry-making, trafficking, 
sorrowing, laughing, scolding, and moralising, just as men 
and women really did two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
perusal of his plays, for this purpose, diflera from the study 
of the ordinary histories of our native land, as a \i&it to 
the now visible city of Pompeii differs from the examination 
of a treatise on Eoman antiquities. Those dramas are not, 
however, to bo consider(»d ohly as the most fascinating of 
spectacles. To those who know how to search for it, they 
will further impart much, and most significant, historical 
knowledge. • 

For example, they show in what high reverence tjie 
royal person ai^d authority were^eld amongst us in the 
reign of Elizabeth. They show thi^t tho^reat c?vil franchises 
which had, even then, been won, and transmitted through 
centuries, to the jjeople at large, were •dot then among the 
commonplaces of popular thought, and discourse, and 
writing. They show that distinctions of social rank 
were in those days deeply drawn and scrupulously main- 
tained, They show that tliu usurpations of thc^C^pacy were 
vehemently denounced oven by those who regarded with 
the largest charity the ministers of the ancient faith. They 
show that our forefathers had not learnt our modern affecta- 
tion of a liberalism so cosmopolitan as to shrink from cele- 
tbrating; in the loftiest strains, the greatness, the glory, and 
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the happiness of England. They show th^t the stage had 
assumed that ))ublic eonsorship which had once belonged to 
the pulpit, and which in our days belongs to the press — a 
censorship, indeed, wliich oven in tlio hands of Shakspearo 
was g(‘neral, and indirect, and caiitiofi-^, but which lie exercised 
to ])rononneo sentences not of ephen^^ral but of immortal 
authority. They show, above all other things, that the great 
}>rinciple otii9elf-governinent find already taken full possession 
of the public mind, and wits aln»ady in active operation amongst 
us ; tliat the whole body of the English people, though saying 
hothing about ]\lagna Cliarta and antici[>ating no Bill of 
Rights, wer(^ animated by tbe genuine spirit of treedom, pur- 
suing tlieir own chosen paths, indulging tludr own humours, 
feeling but little pressure from their govtVnment, ignorant of 
all the C^ontinental degra<lations ofea>.ti% and living with each 
other on terms becoming inen,wlio fell that they witc all fre(‘, 
and that in tbe eye of tin* law were all ecpial. lu short, 
no man can road Sliaksiiean^’s plays attentiv(‘ly without 
perceiving that the dramatist lias brought him into a com- 
pany of persons n<*arly allied to Unit |.‘xtraordinary race of 
men who acted on the theatre of public life in the very next 
generation ; that the SliaKspearian dramatis, persontB might 
well have gfven birth to /he (^ivaliers and Roundheads of 
tlie seventeenth century ; that the courtiers and churchmen 
of his stage are u^ar of kin to the Falklamls and the Hyd(* 3 , 
to the Wentworths and the Lauds, of the court and cabinet 
of Charles 1. ; that his dramatic soldiers, and geiitlcineii, 
and philosophers, are of the same blood and lineage as the 
Cromwells /md the Ilutchinsons, the llampdons and the 
Vanes, the Prynnes and the Bastwicks, of the civil wars ; 
and tliat the tragic or comic heroes, drawn by Shakspeare 
trom tlio middle ranks of life, are the legitimate fathers of 
the men and women who founded the English settlements on 
tjie North Amencan continent. 
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I make no especial reference to the pla^s whicli drama- 
tise the wars of York and Lancaster, because* the latent of 
the events to whicli they refer was mo»(» than a hundred 
}ears earlier than the birth of iShakspearc, and becauho he 
is, therefore, not a per‘'rfnal witness to the spirit of tliose 
times ; yet, in passinr^ I would ob-scrve that, eveu if read as 
histories, those plays are of the highest \alue, utterly as iho 
writer of them sets at nought evcTy date aml*e\ery fact 
which stands in the way of the drearnatic effect \\ liiidi lie 
intended to produce. The peci|liar \alue of them is, tliat 
they exliibit the romainv of liistory in its most attiaclivd 
forms, saturated with the philosophy of history in its deepest 
principles. 'fhe ;^reat Duke ol* IMarlborous^h inii>ht have 
made without a blush his cedebrated avowal, that those 
plays were the only liistory »>f* England of which In* knew 
anything ; if he could as tiul^ have said (would that he 
could have said !) that lA* had imbibt'd the lessons of 
rnairnanimity and of wisdom which they were so evidently 
d(*siirned, and are so admirably calculated, to convey. 

Much as Shaksjjpare abounds in illustiationb of the 
general aspects of English society in his own days, and 
largely as he contributes to remt(*r intelligible to us tin* 
general basis or ground-work on ^kich all our diistoiians or 
chroniclers erected their narratives of particular events, hois, 
however, not a frequent commentator on the passing occur- 
rcncr*s of his own times. Some passages, indeed, there aie, 
familiar to us all, in which lu^gavc utterance to the emotions 
with whicli the bosoms of his contemporaries were hea\ ing. 
Such is Banquo’s prophecy of the accetbion of* Hie h<ms<* of 
Stuart to the English and the Irish crowns. Such is the stern 
rebuke of the tyranny and the superstitions of rai)al Rome, 
provoked by the excommunication which the Pope had fulmi- 
nated against Elizabeth. Such, also, is the noble burst of 
patriotic enthusiasm in which, like a true-hearted English- 
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man as lie was, he eelebrated the defeat of the Armada; and 
such (as I l)eliev(‘ with Warburt^jn) his superb compliment 
to Elizabetli (the Crowned Vestal), qiuililied an allusion 
to liei* l ivfil, Mary (the Memaid), and to the ruin in which 
her fascinations liad ijivolved the Duke of Norfolk, and tin? 
Earls of Nortjiiimberland and West^noreland. 1/111 you 
forgive my repeating to you the exquisite language in which 
Oberon, tlu^ fairy king, is inTide to say all* this to Puck his 
follower ? — 

“ My Puck, come hither. Thou remember^sc 

Since once I sat u))on a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Utteriii^r such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

Tli.it the rude sea gn w civil at her &oi\g ; 

And <*ertain stars shot madly from tlieii spheres 
To liear the sea-niaid’s music ? 

Puck. 1 remember. • 

Oberon. TJiut very timc*^saw (but thou couldst not) 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all arm’d : a certain aim he took 
At a fair Vc^t.il, throned by the west ; 

And loosed his love shaft smartly fi«m his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred tliousand hearts : 
hut I might see yoUng Cupid’s fiery shaft^ 

Quuneh il in thj chaste beams of the watery moon ; 

And the imjii^iul votaress passed on, 

Jn iiiaiden^meditation, fancy-free.” 

But though Slnikspeare miglit thus for a moment stoop 
from his high career to offer* to his sovereign the homage 
due to her n*al greatness as a queen, and to her imaginary 
loveliness a^a woman, his was too large a soul to be con- 
tracted into the dimensions of a journalist, even if journalism 
had been a craft with whicli the stage would, in his days, 
Lave been p(*rniilted to intermeddle. Yet his coinineiitators 
dispute whether there are not at least two other memorable 
exceptions to bis habitual silence oh the passing events of 
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his times, and whether wo may not read in “ Kin" John,” 
and in “ As You Like It, ”#tho judgments Iio had fornn'd on 
the executioil of Mary and on the fal> of Essex. Tho 
inquiry may, perhaps, merit, and reward, your passing 
attention. 

It was on tho 7th February, 1387, that*^rai*y laid her 
head on the block in the hall of Fotheriiigay Castle. I'lie 
writers of those days deseribej in the strongest terms, the 
apparent surprise and resentmejit of Elizabetli on receiving 
that inh'lligenee. Her grief exhibited itself lirst in mute 
astonishment, and then in lamentabh* wailing*^. She chased* 
her ministers from her jn'esence. She accused tlnun of 
having put her dear kinswoman to death, contrary to her 
fixed purpose. proS(*(*utod Sc'cndary l)a\ ison for 

having despatched to Fotheringay, 'without her const'iit, the 
death-warrant ^^hich he had pi^‘v ailed on her to sign. She 
obtained a judgment condejtjl?rfiig him to pay to herself a line 
of lO.OOOf., and to be imprisoned tluring her pleasure; and 
she actually eaii^ed that sentence to be exeeut(‘d to the 
letter. I suppose thijjt no one now tloul)ls that all this was 
but base hypocrisy and cruel injustice. Dut what was the 
popular opinion^ of those days*:^ Vlie pulpit and the press 
w(»ve silent, or subservient to tlig, (iueem. Did the stage 
give any utterance to the public feelings? 

Warbiirtoii thinks that, in the play of '■‘Ifing John,” Shak- 
spearc endcavoiire<lVo ingratiate himself with Elizabeth by 
ado 2 )ting and echoing Iku* cldirgc* against Davison. That 
play first appean^d in 1598, that is, about eleven years 
after Mary’s d(*ath. 3ii the third act, the kijig darkly 
intimates to Hubert his desire for the assassination of his 
nephew and rival, Arthur. In the fourth act, Hubert 
apprises the king of the universal horror and discontent 
which had been 2 )roduced by the execution of his fatal 

D 
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orders ; and John, in the following forms, tl^ows on his too 
ready instrument Oic responsihilby for the murder: — 

“ It is tlic*cursc of kings to be attenilod 

By slave*^, that take their humours for a warrant 
To Ijrcak wi]l)in the bloody lyuse of life, 

^ And, on the winking of authority. 

To understand a law ; to know t?ie meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchaye, it frowns 
•More ujain humour than advised respect." 

Hubert answors : — 

" Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

The King. Oh ! when the last account 'twixt heaven 
and earth 

Is to be made, then shall this 1>atul and seal 
Witness against us to daninaliori ! • 

I low oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! lladst thou not been by, 

A fellow by the lwnJ*( f jj.ilure inaiked, 

(Jluote<l, and si,*uod, to <lo a deeil of shame. 

This murder luul not come intt) my mind • 

But taking note of thy ahliorred aspect, 

Finding tliee tit for bloody villaiiy, 

Apt, liable, to be eniploy(.d in d,ffiger, 

I laintly broke ||ith ^Jiee of Arthui's death; 

And thou, to be endeared to a kiiiir, • 

Made it cons«§enee to destroy a priiiee. 
lladst tliou hut shook thine head, or made a pause. 

When 4 spake darkly what I purposed ; 

Or tuined an eye of doubt upon myffacc, 

As bid me tell my tale^iii exj)re’'& vV(>jds, 

Deep shame had s(rm*k me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy fears might ha\e wrought fears iu me ; 

thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again pailey with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let th> heart consent, 

And, consequently, thy rude lianfT to act 

The deed, which both our tongues held vile tO name,— 

Out of my sight, and nc\er see me more I " 
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Now, obser%^c that the whole of this* scone is a pure 
invention, ayd that there ?s no authoritjr in tlic historians 
of King John’s reign for the participation of such a person 
as Hubert in Arthur’s murder, — if indeed Arthur was I'cally 
murdered at all, — or even for Hubert’s existence. Is it 
possible tliat Shakspeare invented such an incident, and s\ich 
a personage, witl^out perceivii^ the correspondence of both 
with the case of Davison ? Or could the obvious application of 
the parable to Elizabeth bo overlooked by the audience at 
the distance of only eleven years from tlio deatli of Mary ? 
I do not, therefore, see how we can rcasona})ly dissent from 
Warburloij’s opinion that the similitude was not accidental 
but (h'signcd. Hut iieitlior do I see liow we can agree with 
him ill thinking that this speccli Avas written to suggest an 
apology for Elizabeth. It ralber intimated that the real 
guilt of Mary’s execution lu*rs, and that Davison Avas 
comparatively, if not AvhoJly, blameless. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the evident allusions of this passage of the 
play to the analogous passage of their rectait history, 
attest at once the ccifii-agc of the great dramatist by Avliom 
they were hazarded, and the diicr(‘iion of the great luonareh 
by whom tliey* wore disi'cgarded. Mr, Gharh*s Knight, 
hoAvever, (to whom, by the wify, tl*3 litfirature of his 
generation owes many liigh obligations, j^nd especially for 
his ‘‘ History of Ei*gland,” the best of all compilations of that 
kind Avliich has ever appeared i^mong us), — Mr. Knight, I say, 
rejects Warburtoii’s commentary on this scene as allogellicr 
extravagant, because, as he obscrA'OS, both the poet and tlie 
players who had presumed so to comment on so Ifigli a iiu‘a- 
sure of state policy Avould have promptly found themselves 
in the stocks or in the gaol. 

And yet Mr. Knight himself has discovered in ‘‘ As You 
Like It” a similar act of audacity, though doubtless much 
more skilfully veiled. In September 1599, Essex arrived in 
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England a fugitive from l»is army in Ireland, and under the 
heavy displeasure of the Court l^r liis treaty ^dtli the Irish 
rebels. Ilis friendS and kingmeii, Kutland and Southampton, 
shared his disgrace, though, while he was committed to the 
custody of the Lord Keeper Bacon, • they remained at large, 
passing their time and soothing theii* mortification (as we 
learn from the Sydney Papers) by going ^aily to the plays.” 
In the following spring, when the fall of these tlir(*('. eminent 
courtiers must Jiave been the common topic of discourse, 
“.As You Like It” was first brought on the stage. Hoad 
over tliat ineomparable description of the safety and quiet- 
ness of a life passed in rural scenes and engagements when 
contrasted with the calamities to which counsellors and 
statesmen arc exposed, and you will perhaps agree with 
Mr. Knight that Shakspearc intended to dinict the thoughts 
of his audience to the thei» recent d(‘gradation of Essex, 
Iluiland, and Southampton, if not to suggc'st to the sufferers 
themselves the possibility of being happy in despite of 
fortune. With this view of the probable, or at least of the 
possible, meaning of that most fascinating of all pastorals, 
li«teii U> the language of Jhe^xihid Duke : — 

“Now^iny co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old (Astom ?nade this life more sweet 
Than that of jiainted pomp ? Are not tlicbe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, / 

The seasons’ difference ; at, the icy fang, 

And churlisli chiding of the winter’s wind ; 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

E’fti till T shrink with cold, I smile and say — 

This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what 1 anw 
Sweet arc tlie uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious ji*.wel in hia head : 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
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Finds tojjgues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, an^good in ever} thing. 

Or hear the moralising of |he melaftcholy Jaques over 
“ the poor sequestered stag, that from the hunter’s aim had 
ta’en a hurt;” when careless hefd, full of the pasture, 
jumps along by him, "and never stays to greet liim.” 

Ay, qfioth Jaques, 

Sweep on, you fat and greasy t;ili/ens ; 

'Tis just the fashion ! Wlierefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? ** 

• 

If Essex read, and if Rutland and Southampton really 
heard, all this, assuredly they did not read and hear it un- 
moved. Nor, pcM-liaps (as Mr. Knight suggests), did tlie shaft 
from the sounding bow of tlio poet leave unwounded the 
heart of Francis Bacon himself. When writhing, as we 
know from liis own letters |]^:fthedid writhe, under univtirsal 
reproach for liis conduct to liis benefactor Essex (a reproach 
the justice of which we must not loo readily admit, high as 
are the recent authorities which repeat and echo it), what 
consul 0 could sting*liim so keenly as the song of Amiens in 
this drama ? — 

*• Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so uiiktid 
As man^s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

BlJ^ause thou art not seen, 

Although th}^ breath be rude. 

** Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy*sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not.” 

Now let it be supposed that these constructions of Shak- 
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speare’s latent meaning are erroneous, and tlia.^he had no real 
design to comment in these passagps on tlie inemorablo occur- 
rences of his own •limes. Even on that sup|fosition they 
may suflicie.ntly answer my immediate purpose. Tliey may 
illustrate to Inm who, lias taken t4fe History of England 
for his nun-klianjinc, or trunk line, of fitudy, how his devia- 
tions into English poetry may be made subservient to that 
his main dof^go ; Iioav he maf make the cfironicles and the 
drama refl(*ct light on eaeli other; Iioav, even while entranc- 
ing himself with tlicse glorious creatures of the imagination, 
hb may gather hints and suggestions nuinbei-lcss, Avhich, 
while lliey enhance and justify his delight in the mighty 
dramatist, may conduct him to a more close and critical 
iriipiiry into the annals of our laud, to a mftre distinct under- 
standing, and a firmer remembrance, of them. 

My time is rapidly waning ^ yet, before I conclude, T could 
wish to give you still another insfciice of the manner in which 
onr poets may be made the most effective auxiliaries to the 
readers of our historians. We Avill overleap the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century, the "govern rnmjtt of CromAvell, and 
the Restoration, anil Avill place oui-selvcs in the reign of 
Charles II. in the contre/of that society Avith Avhich Mr. 
Macaulay has made us alj so familiar. If any historical 
writer could supcrsccfe the function of tlic poets of tlic age 
he celebrates, and* render their aid superfluous to ns, it is 
assuredly Mr. Macaulay to whom that })()Sver must belong. 
For the boundless aflluence of his mind, and the ri'stless 
activity of his imagination, have throAvn over Ids pages a 
poetical warmth and glow of colouring, and a dramatic 
rapidity of movement, Avhich forbid the faculties of delight 
and wonder to take even a transient reppse, while the spell 
of his eloquence is upon us. What, for example, more 
brilliant, more interesting, more picturesque, and, as it might 
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seem, more oomplote and moi'C defying coinpolition tluiii his 
account of the cabals, tln^ invasion, and tlio death of Mon- 
mouth ? Yet, after reading it once <igain, turn to the 
“Absalom and Achitophel” of*Dryden, which is, in effect, a 
poem on tlui sanui suljj^jct, and you .will find that even the 
bold relief in which the historian has chisellctl out Mon- 
mouth aifd his assoe.iatos, becomes tame and inanimate in 
the presence of tlic living sciiHoture in which tluj poet brings 
them before you. At the risk of repeating passages which 
many of us have by heart, I must vindicate this statement 
by quoting tJie following d<‘lineation of the Lord-Cliancell6r 
Shaftesbury, tlie Achitophel of the poet : — 

“ Of tliCbe the^ false Achitopliel was worst, 

A r>anie to all succeeding ages curst; 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turhi^cnt of wit ; 

Restless, unfix’d in pritAples and place, 

In power unplcased, faraibar with disgrace : 

A fiery soul, wliich, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-infoiwiM the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased with the danger when tfie waves went high, 

He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unlit, , 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boftt his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needfifl hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not please ; 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he w'on, 

To that unfeather'd two-Iegg’d thing, a sun I 
In friendship Ihlse, implacable in hate. 

Resolved to ruin , or to rule, the state. 
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Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 
Usurp’d a patriot’s alUatoning name. 

So easy still it proves, in factious times, 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes ! 

Yet fame deserved no enemy can grinlge, 

The statesman wr abhor, but prah-e tlie judge. 

In isracl’s courts ne’er «dt an Abetlutu 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean, 
Unbribed, uiisouglit, thcivretched to rcdj%ss, 
Swift of despatcl), and easy of access. 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown, 
AVith virtues only proper to the gown, 

David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 

And Heaven had wanted one immortal song.” 


With (liis unparalleled j-atirc, contract I)rv(lon\s eulogy 
on Sir Edward Seymour, once ll»c Speaker of llie House of 
Commons, and aftorAvards one of ilie earliest adlieronls of the 
Revolution of 16HS, ofAvhom*rtio Mr. Macaulay lias given 
ns so vivid a deliiu'ation. Jn Al>alom atul Acliitophel,” he 
bears the name of Amici : — 


” Indulge OTIC labour more, iny woaryCvlusp, 

For Ainiel ; who c.ui Adders praise refuse ? 

Of ancient race by nirrh, but nobler yet , 

In Wis own woilh. .igd, without title, great. 

The Sanhedritn long time, as chief he ruled. 

Their rea.s^n guided and their passions cool'd. 

So dextrous was he in the Crown’s defe^icc, 

So form'd to spei.k a loyal nation's selfsc, — 

That as their band was Israel's tribes in small, 

So fit was lie to represent them all, 

No^ rasher charioteers the at ascend 
AA^iose loose careers his ready skill commend ; 
They, like the unequal luler of the day, 

Misguide the seasons and mistake th5 way ; 
While he, withdrawn, at their mad labour smiles, 
And safe enjoys the Sabbath of bis toils.” 
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The comparij^on of these two passages will probably havo 
siiggcst(3d to ^ou th(3 fact jf the iinineiisc superiority of tlio 
satirical over the laudatory powers of*Drydcn. In this 
respect ho was tlic very opposite of his illustrious pupil and 
iirii tutor. Parsinioiiious«of his applause, Po})(3 has bestowed 
no praise which has i:iot passed into a proverb.* Dryden’s 
eulogies are ahuOst universally forgotten, but his censures 
arc imrnoi tal. 

Put hir any reference to Pop(3 the time would fail me, or 
1 could gladlv. how(‘ver fc<'bly, emulate Lord Carlisle’s rec(3nt 
and a<hninil)le tribute io his genius. I must not, hovv(3Vcr* 
add anothiM’ to tlic many deviations from my proper theme 
into whicli i iiui) seem to ha\e wandered. Yet what T have 
been fuldressing to you has not {in in} own ji|)prehensioii, at 
least,) been without a certain singleness of ilcsign and con- 
tinuity of purjjose. It has^ bveii my ciuh'avour to remind 
you of the high soeial and^moral responsibilities which tlu! 
recent clianges of the G()V(‘rnmcnt of this country have cast 
upon us all. I luivi'. attempted to show that, as in the com- 
mencement of the Fr^mch licNolution, tJie attempt to rentier 
all knowledge accessible to all reatUn's distpialified the great 
body of the peo5)lt3 of France for tlfo grateful, vigilant, hnni- 
hle, and self-denying use of tlieirf ii«'W jiowers ; so a simihir 
attempt in England may, perhajw, be productive hero of a 
not dissimilar result. I havt; souglit to Convince you that 
tlie selection of some one i)arti(3iilar branch of study, and the 
steadfast adherence to it, is the only method by which any 
ordinary man can aliain to any such solid and useful learn- 
ing as will qualify liiiu for the right discharge^t/ his public 
and his pri^ ate duties. I have insisted, however, that his 
observance of that method is compatible with the accumu- 
latioji of very much collateral and subordinate knowledge, 
wliich may be rendered conducive to the illustration of his 
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main and chosen topic. I have added that of all topics 
which could so bo chosen by those among you who have 
Iheii- choice yet to make, and who have no particular pro- 
p(msity to determine it, the History of England seems to me 
the most convenient;, and it has W^en my aim to illustrate 
that genewil remark by showing, in v^irious instances, how a 
digi-essioji to the Ik^etry of England, for example, would 
render Iut Jiislory at once mf>re interesting, more intelligible, 
and more fruitful in true; wisdom. 

I can aniieipatc many objections to these counsels, and of 
Jill such objections few, pcuhaps, will moi*o immediately j)rc- 
sent thomselv(^s to many of you than that I am suggesting a 
plan of intellectual culture for Ihe steadfast pursuit of which 
Nature has not given you the indispensable talents, nor .For- 
tune the requisite facilities. I answer, that my own obser- 
vation of life has taught mc^, that much and frecpiently as 
the faults of solf-oonlideiice aft J self-conceit arc denounced 
Ijy our leach(.*rs, they arc faults far less widely diffused, and 
far less dang(TOiis in their tendency, than a timid self-dis- 
trust and a craven self-depreciation. ^ Think as meanly as 
you will of the use you have made of your powers, but of 
tlic powers intrusted to ^t»u flunk highly ai^l with profound 
reverence. Of Nature arnj of Fortune as the authors of them 
I know nothing, xliese arc mere ideal abstractions — figures 
of speech inheiitwl from the old Fagan mythology. But I 
well know that God has given to every otic of us far greater 
talents than any one of us ha^ employed strenuously and to 
the uttcriiiost; and far greater opportunities than the best of 
us has always bravely seized and consciimtiously improved. 
If, in virtue of my melancholy advantage over you, to which 
I adverted in the outset, of having nunjbered so many years, 
I might presume to speak as the monitor of those whom I 
address, my whole exhortation to them might be comprised 
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in a single word, and that one word would bo — 

But I spare you *any further counsels of my own, because I 
can expand ami clothe that single word in, the hanguiigc of 
one of the wittiest, the wisest, and the holiest of the po(*ts of 
whom England has to bo;^t. In the words of George Her- 
bert, therefore, let me^aay, and I wiU conclude with say- 
ing,— 

Fitch thy’lbehaviour low, tSiy projects high, 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 

Sink not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky 

Slioots higher much than he that means a tree. 

A grain of glory, mixed with humbleness, 

Cures both a fever and lethargicness/' 
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When I received tlio programme of tlie Lectures of this 
Association for the year, I assure you I felt a trembling 
at the heart, rather unusual for me, wlien I found my 
name associated with some of the greatest and most gifted 
men of this country ; and f remembered that 1 had 

given my consent to speak Defore, one of tho most imporijint 
Associations, I may say, in the world — The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of London — I would have shrunk, 
imleed I would, fron* the ])Ositiou in wln(!h I had placed 
myself, were it not that T fjj^U ^lat the feeblest iustti*- 
nientality might* b(3 made mighty, by God’s power, for 
doing good. - • 

1 am to speak to you to-iiighr. upon Habit. Now, I liavci 
never been in the habit of arranging my 'thoughts or ideas 
previous to coming^'beibre an assmnbly. I 'did think, liow- 
ever, that on this occasion it was necessary to do it, and 1 
have tried for the past tlirec or four weeks, but wiiheiit 
success. I have been speaking five or six timet? waeh week, 
trav(*lling, writing letters, meeting committees ; bO that 
positively T have h:*d no time to arrange my ideas : and 
indeed if I had attempted it, I know not that 1 sliould have 

* This Lecture, delivered extemporaneously, has been printed from 
the reporter's notes ^ 
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succeeded. I come, therefore, before you simply with the 
ivsult of ray own experience a^d observaRon. You must 
not expe rt a literj^ry entertainment such as y%u have been 
used in this Hall to enjoy;*! come only to tell that which I 
know, and t(‘stify of that 'which I Ijave scon, in reference to 
the snbjeci: under consideration. ^ 

Ah ! my friends, time is too short, and that grcfit day 
for wliich all other days are made is too neftr, for me to spend 
lime in speaking merely of the term — which itself (;pens 
before ns a continent of thought — Habit, — that disposition 
«n’ condition of the mind or body acquired by the frequent 
repetition of an act. Wo hold or retain the ctFcct of 
eustom, and this is called habit. Wo can hardly speak of 
anything in connexion with our life \wthout speaking of 
habit. W(' will, if you please, put habit under two classi- 
fications — good and bad habits. I have found, by my own 
experience and the (ixperifmej V*f others, that there is this 
ditference bidween the two — that a good habit is harden’ to 
attain and easier to give up than a bad one; and this is evi- 
(lenoe to me of the d(*ep depravity of the human heart. A 
good liabit recpiires self-<lenial, and moral courage, and 
m*anliness to acqninq ai# evfl habit is just to yield to the 
feeling oP pleasure, without thought, without principle, 
without care. ThisTAssociation is formed for the purpose of 
exerting an iiifluojieo to save the souls of men; .oid a liigher 
position than that on the face of tlie earth^'^ou cannot occupy. 
Therefore, in si>(;aking of cvil»habits, let me speak of those 
which, in my opinion, tend more than any other to the 
destruction ^f men, soul and body. 

I hardly know how to begin this subject unless I bring 
before you, as an illustration, a young^rnan coming from a 
religious home — coming from all the tender, liallowed, 
clustering associations of his early days — a young man, who 
has been taught to prjiy at his mother’s knee, her soft, warm 
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hand resting up®n his head while he lisped the first prayer 
his lips ever uttered. Takc^ the young man from the Sab- 
bath-school, and all the bless(‘(l influences which cluster 
around him in that nursery of piety, and bring him into this 
large, this vast city, witlf so much of ^ood and so ruindi of 
evil. He is between fhe two — between evil influences and 
good influences. ^The young man coming from liis homo 
goes into one of your shops as a shopman, or a Tlork, or in 
some other capacity. It may be that he has no particular 
religious principle, but religious truths have been taugh^ 
him ; and T say to you that the (‘ffcct of early religiouiif 
teaching is one that will, in a very great degree, prove 
permanent. I remember myself the days of Sabbath -school 
instruction. T remember the teachings of a praying, pious 
mother. That mother was \'(U’y poor, but she was one 
of tho Lord Jesus Christ’s «“^i)ility, and she had a patent 
signed and seal<*d with his ulood. She died a pauper, and 
was buried without a sliroud and witliout a prayer; but she 
left her childnui the legacy of a motlier’s prayer, and the 
Lord God Almighty •vas the executor of her last will and 
testament. That mother taught i^(5 to Jivay, and in early 
life I had acqufred the habit of jiraying. Sh(', with the 
assistance of iesichers in the, SablJiith-s^liool, had helped to 
store my mind Avith passages of Scripture. And, young men, 
we do not forget 41^, t which Ave learn. It may be buried — 
it may be hid away in some obscure corner of the heart; bul, 
by-and-byo, circumstance's AvilJ reveal tons the fact, that avc 
know much more than we dreamed Ave kncAv. Aftcjr that 
mother’s death 1 Avent out into the world; expuswl to lenip- 
tation, I fell, — I acquired bad habits ; for seven years of my 
life I wandered over Mod’s beautiful earth like an unblessed 
spirit — ^Avandering, whipped, over a burning desert, digging 
deep Avells to quench my thirst, and bringing up the dry 
hot sand. The ^livery of my master had become to me a 
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garment of bm^ning poison, bound with fetters of evil 
habit — evil habit like an iron iitt encircling me in its folds 
— favseinated with my bondage, and yet with*a desire — oh, 
how fervent ! — to stand where I liad once hoped to stand. 
Seven years of darkness, seven y^ars of dissipation, seven 
years of Sin ! Tlierc I stood. “ Ahi! ” says one, “ wliat is 
the effect now of a mother’s teaching, ^and of a mother’s 
prayers — ^f Sabbatli-school instruction, and of your good 
habits that you formed in early life ?” Oh ! I stood there 
— I reTiiembcT it well — feeling my own weakness, feeling 
ftJiat “ tJie way of transgressors is hard,” and that “ the 
wages of sin is death” — feeling in my heart of hetuts all 
the bitterness that arises from the eonsciousness of powers 
that God had given to mu wastcul, consemus that I had been 
chasing the bubble pleasure and finding notliing, gaining 
nothing by it, — there 1 stuc^d ; that mother had passed to 
heaven. I remember one night sitting with her iis tlie 
garret, and we had no candle. She said to me, “ Jolin, I 
am growing blind ; I don’t feel it much ; but you are young 
— it is Imrd for you ; but never nii^d. John, there’s no 
ijiglit there, there’s no need^f any candle there— ‘the Lamb 
is the light thereof.’” She has changed that dark, gloomy 
garret, to btisk in tjje siiudiine of her Saviour’s smiles. But 
was her influence lost ? No. As I stood, feeling my own 
weakness, knowfng that I could not resist temptation, it 
seemed as if the very light she left^as she passed had 
spanned the dark gap of seven years of sin and dissipation, 
and struck tlui heart and opened it. 1 lelt utterly my own 
wctakness,^ and the pjissnges of Scripture that were stored 
away in my mind — buried, as it were, in the memory, came 
as if whispered again by the loving lips of that mother into 
my car. “Ho is able to save to the uttermost;^ — that is 
what I want. I want to be saved — I cannot save myself — 
“ saved to the uttermost.” “ He that cometh unto me I will 
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in no wise cast ^ut.” This was the force and influence of a 
mother’s teaching. It was%he force, as it sverc, of a good 
habit that had been utterly broken up and destroyed by the 
acquisition of the evil habits of sin. 

But let me come back, if you pleas®, and place the young 
man here in this city exposed to temptations and tascinatioiis 
on every hand. l£ such an Association as this throws not 
its arms around him, and draws him within ite hallowed 
circle, is he not exposed to temptation in this city of snares ? 
Oh ! I sometimes bcdievc that there is not only a light goin^^ 
on in heaven, but a figlit going on upon earth for the soulj? 
of men. It seems as if the army of the foul fiend itself was 
in full array upon this earth fighting against every good 
influence to draw away the souls of men ; and that is by 
presenting vice in its most attractive form. A minister 
once said to me at my own^luuse, ‘‘John, iT every young 
man would writ® over his^cfiainber or his olfice door this 
simple line, it might do him good, ‘No man was over yet 
lost on a straight road.’” There is but one right road ; every 
other road leads out <^f it, and none leads into it. I have 
found by my own experience, ^ud the experience of otliers, 
that if we pursu® a wrong path >ve must come back again to 
the starting-point, or wb shall ncvK'i* ge^ into tfie right one 
again, for there is no by-way to it. Now, let the young 
man take the straight course ; ho is accosted on this side by 
the votary of pleasSrc, and on that by the votary of vice ; 
he is invited to walk along tlio road that Christian and 
Hopeful saw — a path in a meadow leading along by the 
main road — and as sure as he steps out of the rl^it way ho 
begins to acquire evil habits. And, first, habits of thinking 
wrong. • 

Perhaps he may bo invited by some friend to go to the 
theatre. Some people say the theatre is not necessarily 
school of vice ; but in my experience, young men, I h 
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found that in the theatre piety, and religion, and virtue, are 
almo&it always hold up to ridftule. If the ^praying, con- 
sistent Clirislian is represcj^ited on the stage, he is repre- 
sented as a sneak, a mean fellow, a prying, impudent Cant- 
well or Maw worm ; 'whereas a diffeliing, reckless, seducing 
fellow is presented as a gentleman wiflii every noble quality 
under the sun. Now", the young man frc^i from his country 
home sees^Iiese r< presentations ; there is nothing in them 
of grosser vice, noihing to startle him and make him draw 
L*k : there is not a bold word of blasphemy and cursing, — 
juld he hear that he would go no more ; but there is the 
covert sneer at that which ho has considered sacred — there 
is the flippant quotation from Scripture in terms of ridicule 
and contempt. To pray is to cant ; to be conscientious is 
to be a sneak ; and to be coiisisiciit in followdng out virtuous 
purposes is to be a fool. this ; probably it startles 

him at first. Tlicu'e is the music — therc^ are the flashing 
lights — there, perhaps, is the splendid elocution or the fine 
di-amatic power, and if he is of an exciteable temperament, 
if he is fond of anything like public sj^aking or declamation, 
k has tliere its charms^for#hiin. He is drawn there again 
and again ; and wduit is its effect ? The ▼tny first effect is 
to break up the gtod lifbit of prayer. That I have found 
by my own experitiriee. I never went to the theatre, and 
then went home and kneeled down to pr|y that night — never 
that I can remember in tfie whole course of my cx|)crience. 
Tliore are many, many more excitements besides the excite- 
ment produced by strong drink. There is the mental 
excitement. The young man lives, with such associations, 
and frequenting sueJi places, in a whirl of excitement. 1 


have read, it is true, the motto over sfiine of our theatres, to 
L “hold the mirror up to nature;” but I consider that mirror 
win either a concave or a convex one, or else it is a very poor 
“savee of plate-glass; for I have very seldom seen nature 
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represented there, except very much distorted.* He lives, 

I say, in a whirt of exciteii|pni, and then the s(^rvic(‘s ol* the 
sanctuary become to him tame; the services of the church or 
chapel and the evening prayer-meeting, are not exciting 
cnougli for liim. Marl^ine, I am sppaking iioav not of tlie 
converted man, but imui who may have I'liceived a religious 
education ; and if an Association like this can clasp him in 
its fraternal arms* it may savcf him from the influences by 
wdiich ho is surrounded in such a city as this — influences 
that t(Mid to draw him gradimlly away from the sanctuary. * 
from tin; chapel, from the prayer-meeting, from the religioijf;^ 
association. Now, tlien, what is the evident consequence 
of. this ? 1 believe that most of the scepticism, so called, in 

this land is prodifced, first, by a deviation from the right 
way, and, then, from a consciousness that the way in which 
the man is walking is tlie ^rong way, and from a d(*sire to 
get rid of the responsibili#^.^ I^et ukj trace it out. When 
I say scepticism, 1 do not mean tlio bold, brazem -faced 
infidelity that says, ‘‘I believe God is matter, and matt(T 
is God; and it is no^matter whether thev(i is a God or not;” 
I do not mean the atheism tliat prompted Shelley to Avrite 
in the album ^at Mont Anvern but 1 mean that 

rejection of religious truth tluit Js snilicient U) lose, a man 
his soill. Let a young man religiously educate*! follow 
these pursuits — lot him go into onr drinking saloons, into 
our casinos, and ^nto some of the qther places of vicious 
amusement : he knoAvs he isMoing Avning ; he knows if ho 
breaks the Sabbath he is doing Avrong — no matter Avljnt he 
may say his belief is. Noav, there is no happiiu^ss Avithout 
perfect security. We are placed in this world, thank God, 

* If any proof were ficcessary as to the tendency of tlie tlieatre as it is, 

I might simply urge, that amongst its representations those works of 
highest merit in which virtue and vice are most truthfully portrayed, 
.scarcely find any place. 
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to be happy; there are sources of enjoyment^above us, about 
us, around us, and beneath us; mj have capacities for enjoy- 
ment worthy of a# God to give, and of a ma\i to receive. 
Young men, did you ever stand up and feel, — I am a man 
with glorious capacities; I am not an animal. There is no 
loveliness in the dower to the animal — ihere is to me. There 
is no beauty in the landscape to the animal — there is to 
me. There no glory in the Sunset to the animal — there is 
to me. I see the day going out in one flood of glory ; I 
* look at the silver-tinged clouds, and my heart glows with 
^ sense of enjoyment. Where is this beauty? The animal 
lifts its dull eyes, and gazes around upon all creation, and 
sees no beauty. There is no grandeur there, there is no 
sublimity there, there is no beauty thl^rc, no sweetness 
there. Where is it? It is hero in my soul, like an urn full 
of light, and shedding rays of light upon all creation, and 
making it beautiful, t thank Ww that he has given mo a 
sense of beauty. Sublimity tabernacles not in the chambers 
of thunder, nor rides upon the lightning’s flash, nor walks 
upon the wings of the wind ; but it is ^an’s spirit up there 
in its lofty aspirings, yoking itself with the whirlwind, 
riefing upon the northern ^>last, scattering b('^uty all around 
it on its upward, wundrou^ circling way. Tliere ai^ other 
sources of enjoyment God has given to us. Take some 
glorious book, and as your eye is fixed on the page, and 
you turn over leaf after leaf, your bodj^ is there — your 
spirit yondt?r, roaming in regtons hitherto unexplored by 
you! There is enjoyment. Take God’s book — that holy 
Volume — tuun it over, and read it year after year, there is 
always somothiiig new, delightful, and sublime in it; it 
never is an old book to the man who will read it, loving to 
seek that enjoyment in it for which God has given him tlie 
capacity. We arc all seeking for enjoyment, and it is a 
lawful seeking. But there is no happiness without perfect 
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security. When^a man is insecure, you know he cannot be 
very happy. The proverb Kiys, “ The righteous hath hope 
in his death.”* Yes, but some will say to •me, “The intkiel 
hatli hope in his death; the man of pleasure hath hope in 
his death; the worldling iiath hope in Jjis death.” Yes, but 
their only hope is, thal the Bible is not true. Tho Christian 
is tlie only being on tlie face of the earth that can meet 
death with a smile, that can lib down in peace*, and have 
hope in his death, believing in the inflexibility of God’s 
justice, and that he will in no wise clear the guilty. We 
are. all, then, seeking for enjoyment, and cannot have it with-f 
out security. 

Now, how did this operate upon me and others that I 
knew ? We had Acquired bad habits, — the iron net had 
fastened us, — the fetters and gyves were upon our wrists and 
ankles; and yet we were fascirated with our pursuits. Wo 
liad heard, and we knew, (ftHhose who belie ve<r that God 
was too merciful to punish us eternally foV that which we 
did in such a short space of time as we livcid here; and 
we tho'.ght tliat a v^u’y comfortable doctrine, if wo could 
only get hohl of it so as to be satisfled. I know for myself, 
and for some otl^ers, that we glar<??l upon the pages of the 
liible to liiul a peg to hang a h^pe uyon, that wo might 
hold our enjoyments that were sinful, an^d all would be 
right; but 1 never could iind it. Then the next point is, 
that we ai*e progreJsivo — and no^man can stand still, he is 
either getting better or worse*— we destroyed, or attempted 
to destroy, the convictions we had that the Bible was true. 
We road, “Rejoice, oh young man, in the days Q^‘^thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee,” and so on ; but we read also, 
“For all this God will bring you into judgment;”— we did 
not like that. “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die;” — wo 
did not like that. “ The wicked shall be turned into hell;” 
— we did not like that. 
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Wo could not enjoy ourselves witli all that staring us in 
the face, if wo* believed it; ai]^ there fore* wo must umler- 
inine 1 hat belief. ,ITow to do it? Vut on ofie side every 
evidence of Cliristianity, tiverything that would hmd to 
throw h\i;hi upon the^suhject, — go Ju work to pick Haws in 
the charact(;r of professors of ridigiojj, and see how incon- 
sistently such a man lived, ho^v small in his dealings such a 
man was, J^ow very sluwt of«the nnirk ofliis pvof(‘Ssioji such 
another man was; and then, with Volm^y, witli Paine, with 
V Taylor, and Avith Scripture con 1 rad itd ions, we crammed 
^juirselves, as a boy crams himself f{)r examinalioji before 
ho is to enter (college, with infidel scniinumts ; and «o coming 
foi’th, droAvning conscience by dishipatioii, and clinging to 
had habits, and then, Avalking tmt (a# avo professed our- 
selves) full-fledged intidels, <'xaetly like nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every ihousand young men Avho ])rofess 
to entertain sceptical o])nuon^W<‘ tried to make oi i'selveF 
b(‘lieve. that Ave (!id not believe, and avc eouhl not. There- 
fore we got very angry at (*veiy intliumce that disturbed 
us — Avith the Bible and the religion of the Bible — and the 
ministers of that religion, all our venom Avas spit out. upon 
tfiese instriimentalities. • N(Tw, I maintain that scepticism 
and infidelity Avere (uigendere*! in us by the poAverofevil 
habit having become a fascination to us, and Ave Avero hardly 
willing to burst •our chains, though aa'c felt that they AV(*re 
galling us. I 

These evil habits arc, in «iy opinion, the influence's and 
the instrumentalities that are doing more than anything else 
in this cityjto ruin nien^s souls. Let us arrive at that point, 
and Ave go farther still. 

I have spoken of the habit of tjiinking ; and I have 
spoken of the habit of visiting these places of excitement. 
Now let me speak of another habit, which I believe is, more 
than any other, debasing, degrading, and embruling to the 
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man, physically, jiiid intellectually, and morally. Now T am 
not going to give you an address fully upon my, favourite 
theme, but T •tnuat speak of it before thi^j assembly, for 1 
shall nev(H’ see* you again till we*meet in that day when we 
shall see things as tlu^y^are. Let me; spc'.ak of one habit 
which, in iis power, ^its inlluence, and its fascination, I 
consider, slands like a Goliah or like a Saul, head and 
shoulders nbove iPs fellows, iif degrading, delvjsing, and 
demoralising. I allude to the liabit of using intoxicating 
liqiun* as c'j. heverage until that habit becomes a tasciiiation, 
Nr)\v, you will allow rue, if you please, to givri my opinions/ 
upon this point freely. I consider drunkenness not only to 
bo a inorai evil, but a physical evil; and it depends great.ly, 
in niy opiiuon, upo» the tern p(Ta merit, the constiUiiion, and 
the diftpositiou of the young man, wliolher, if ho follows the 
drinking nsago'^ of society, it liecomes a habit and coiupiers 
him by it.^ fa'*cination, or more lliau it (h'pends upon 
his blreiiglii of mind, his power of intelh t, or his genius. 
Here is an illustration that t Irave moni than once use<l in 
this connti'v ; and Avlien 1 «*ari find a better one, 1 will drop 
this and give it you ; hut T am not going to lose an illus- 
Iratiou simjily because some Imn* ‘^nay have heard it from 
me befoiv. Ltjt us take, three young men, amj place tlimii 
in the same position of society, and sec which is the most 
liable to form a habit of drinking which sliall bring him to 
disgrace, degradation, and ruin. Lot me describe them if T 
iun able. Wc have among us men of a cold, phlegmatic 
temperament, — men that very seldom laugh at anything, and 
they very srddom see anything to cry about. jThey have 
feelings as otlier poophr have, but they are moderate in all 
their manifestations; they are constitutionally moderate 
men. They are very much like a lot of tunes boxed up in 
a barrel-organ : you turn a crank, and you get tune after 
tune, without the slightest variation for twenty years per- 
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haps ; and if you turn for twenty years longer, you may get 
still the same music, with a few%?racks in the nott‘s. There 
is the constitutionally moderate man; his * temperament 
stands between him and excess. He always wants a joke 
explained to him before he can understand it ; and it is very 
liniMl to oflftjnd him, for the arrow mu*t be yery sharp that 
will peiiclrate the thick bosses of his impenetrability. There 
is a man so»C()nstiiiited that fie may use intoxicating li<4Uors 
without acquiring the habit. He is a moderate man, and is 
?iot liable to be drawn into any excess. 1 read in the 
‘ Chrisiian Almanack” the other day, that a gentleman said, 
‘‘ I have drunk a bottle of wine every day for the last lifty 
years, and I enjoy capital health.” “ Yes ; but wlnit has 
become of your companions?” ‘‘Ah!’* said he, “ Uiat is 
another thing ; 1 have buried three generations of them.” 
There is many a man in this ^it^ sixty years of age, who, if 
he looked back upon the pas^ thirty years, could cad to 
mind many who have drunk wine with him at his own table 
who are now in a drunkard’s grave ; and he will be 
startled if he will let tlm long fingers^ of his memory draw 
ir^to the chambers of that iijcmory the forms and faces of 
those who have passed away into disgrace J^nd death, while 
many remalti steady, moc^rate drinkers, for their very t(*m- 
perament stands between them and excess. Then take 
another man, of ft close-fisted temperament, I do not mean 
to say absolutely stingy, Jbut having Ihl disposition of the 
two boys of whom the old ladj^ said that if you were to shut 
them up in a room by themselves they would make a pound 
a-piecc tracing jackets. Take a youth like that with liis 
calculating turn of mind, always looking out for the main 
chance.” He will probably grow up be a man something 
like a member of the church they told me of in Albany. He 
stood up, and began, to tell his brethren how cheap it was to 
be a member of the church, and he said, “ I have been a 
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member of the chjirch for the last ten years, g^nd I am thank- 
ful to say that the wliolc expanse of my chiirch-incmbership 
has been only about two shillings whereupon the minister 
said he hoped the Lord would have mercy on his pObr 
stingy soul. Now take •another youjig man (I am not 
si)eaking of the convc%*ted man restrained by tlfe special 
grace of God), one full of poetry, of a nervous temp i ament, 
easily excited, fond of society, a man of genius, power, and 
intellect, who will make a garden ot‘ green tilings all around 
him ; everybody loves him, he is sucl\ a noble-hearted, opeii- 
hamled, generous-souled fellow. That is the man most * 
likely to become intemperate. He enters into the outer circle 
of the whirlpool wi^h a gay set of companions, waving tho 
half-emptied gleamnig goblet, singing the joyous song, 
‘‘Throw care lo the winds. ITa! ha! Nobody over saw 
to-rnorvow.” Round and nm^id they sail, every circle 
Ijoeoming narrower and nai^owcr, and swifter and swil'tor, 
until they are drawn right into the vortex tand utterly 
ruined before they dream that they arc in danger. 

This habit, like all others, fastens itself upon man gradu- 
ally ; it does not clutch him ii^ his clawS and bring him «\ 
bond-slave at onc^j. Oh ! no, it is a gradual process. Every 
man who is acquiring the habit of i*sing ^ntoxicifting liquor 
to excess is acquiring it by a course of reasoning, and by 
coming to certain conclusions, by boasting fliat he possesses 
certain qualities which liis poor unfprtunate neighbour never 
possessed. “ Oh I T am not sTicli a fool as to become a 
drunkard” — as if the intemperate man was always a fool. 
“1 have a mind of my own” — as if the intemp^ato man 
had not a mind of his own. “ Oh ! I can leave it off when 
I please” — as if he nover could leave it off. “Iliavegot 
natural affections” — as if he was born witliout. “I have 
ambition and pride” — as if he came into this world look- 
ing below his present position for his future one. Thus men 
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acquire the habit of looking at an intemperate man as of a 
nature altogether inferior to •themselves — not as a man 
robbcMl of certain qualities by tlie power oT a pernicious 
ha3[)il, but as coming from*the hands of the Creator utterly 
destitute of those qualities. It ia by such argument from 
th(.‘ rtrst point all the way down tha^ these fetters of habit 
ai o bound upon liim. “ I am not such a fool,” is the argu- 
ment. Yjbu know they aiti not all foiJls, in the common 
accepiation of the term, who are ruined by this habit. You 
‘ say, “ T can leave it off when I please.” Perhaps you can. 
I You see a man smoking two or three cigars a-day ; you I ell 
In'm of it, and he says, “ I can throw them away when 1 
have a mind.” So when a man drinks too mucli, he says, 
“ I can quit it when 1 please, T am not ft fool.” Now, when 
1 hear a young man vsay he can quit a bad habit when he 
pleases, I make up my mind^that he luiver intends to quit it. 
lie moans, ^‘1 can do it, but Tm n’t.” You forget that this 
habit, as it increases, destroys or paralyses all your power. 
WluMi Samson was bound three times they said, “ The 
Philistines ho upon thee !” and ho buj|St his bonds. By-and- 
J)ye lie put his head into the lap of Delilah, and she sheared 
his loeks. Then they s^id, “ The Philistines be upon thee !” 
What did he say ‘‘T yill go out and shake myself as at 
other times but his power was gone. God pity you, 
young man, if ydu ever begin to feel the fetters of evil habit 
galling you, and you go out to burst yoifrsclf from them, and 
find tlio welded iron bands •eating into your marrow and 
y)reying upon your vitals, until you cry in agony of spirit, 
“ Who sl^aill deliver mo from the bondage of an evil habit ?” 

A man’s power to do a thing is valueless unless he exer- 
cises tliat pow(*r. You find me upou a railroad track, you 
SCO a train coming, and tell me of it. “ Sir, mind your own 
business, I am not fool enough to be run over ; I can get up 
when I please and while I boast of my power, the train 
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comes up and cute me in two. ‘ What am I then ? A sc.lf- 
murderer. I have the powfT to avoid the evil, I have tlni 
warninj”:, but 1 refuse to exercise the poww, and I go })el‘or(j 
God a suicide. Oh ! I tell you, young men, while the power 
of bad habit may strip yo*i of your energy, iiifiy destroy your 
power, may make yoi» conscious of powers once 'possessed, 
and of energy, freshness, and manliness, gone — whik^ it 
destroys these, it does not destrdy your aecountalHlity. You 
are accountable for every power God has given you, for the 
influfmeo he lias given you, and for the position in whicli- 
hc has placed you. Although the power of evil habit may^ 
destroy all your power for doing good, you are as account- 
able for that power as if with all your might and energy you 
had put it forth, anfl. then too late you will liud that “ the 
wages of sin is death.” “1 can quit it, but 1 won’t.” Yes, 
but another will say, “ Oh ! ^wlien I iiiid out that I am 
acquiring habits that will T?ijiiro me, when I find out that I 
am being injured I will’ give it up.” I say that that is 
not common sense — you «ome to a false conclusion. You 
acknowledge., that thc|e habits may injure you ; you do not 
say, “ When they have injured^me,” but, “ When 1 find out 
that they have injured me.” I teTl you, such is the fasci- 
nation thrown around the man by the jiower evil habil, 
that it must have essentially injured him before he Avill 
acknowledge it. IVIany a man has been td prison for crime 
before he felt or a?;knowledgcd that his evil habit was in- 
juring him. Many a man bas*been struck down in the very 
midst of his prosperity and stripped of everything, eliarai^ter, 
reputation, fortum', health, before ho has ackiiowledg(‘d tliat 
the evil habit has injured him. You might as w'ell say, “ 1 
will put my hand into the den of the rattlesnake, and when 
I find out that he has struck his fangs into me, 1 will draw 
it out and get it cured.” That is not common sense. 1 
remember riding towards the -Niagara Falls, and I said to a 
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gentleman near me, “What river is that, sir?” “The 
Niagara River,” he replied. %Well,” said I, “it is a beau- 
tiful stream, bright, smooth, and glassy : how* far otf are the 
Rapids?” “About a mife or two.” “Is it possible that 
only a mile or two fj’om us we shall find the wate” in such 
turbulence as I presume it must be nt^r the Falls ?” “ You 

will find it so, sir.” And so I found it ; and that first sight 
of the Nii\gara I shall never^orget. 

Now launch your barque upon the Niagara River ; it is 
J^right. smooth, beautiful, and glassy ; there is a ripple at the 
tbow ; the silvery wake you leave behind you adds to your en- 
joyment ; down the stream you glide ; you have oars, mast, 
sail, and rudder, prepared for every contingency, and thus you 
go out on your pleasure excursion. Sonft) one erics out from 
the bank, “ Young men, ahoy ! ” “ What is it ? ” “ The rapids 
arc below you.” “ Ha ! ha ! we have heard of the rapids l)clow 
us, but we arc not such fools asAc^et into them ; when we find 
wo are going too fast to suit our convenience, then hard up 
the helm, and steer to shore ; wh^n wc find we are passing a 
given point too rapidly, then we wil^ set the. mast in the 
socket, hoist the sail, and speed to land.” “ Young men, 
ahoy!” “What is it f” The rapids ^re below you.” 
“ I-Ia ! ha ! ^we will laugh and quaff ; all things delight us ; 
what care we for tfie future ? No man ever saw it. ‘ Sufli- 
.oient unto the day is the evil thereof.* We will enjoy life 
while we may, and catch pleasure as i# fiics. This is the 
time for enjoyment ; time (mough to steer out of danger 
when we find wc arc sailing too swiftly with the stream.” 
“ Young nv^rn, ahoy !” “ What is it ?” “ The rapids aie 

below you. Now see the water foaming all around you — 
see how fast you go ; now hard up the h^lm ! — quick ! quick ! 
—pall for your very lives !— pull till the blood starts from your 
nostrils, and the veins stand like whipcords upon the brow ! 
set the mast in the socket, hoist the sail ! ” Ah ! it is too 
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late. Shrieking, cursing, howling, blaspheming, over you 
go ; and thousands thus go €wer every year by the power of 
evil habit, declaring, “When I find out that it is injuring 
me, then I will give it up.” llic power of evil habit is 
deceptive and fascinating^; and the m^n by coming to false 
conclusions argues hia«way down to destruction. • 

But I find time is passing very rapidly. Let me refer 
now, if you pl(.‘iise,*to one or twn3 other points, liot us look 
at the position of the man* who is a slave to evil habit. 
There he stands. We might fancy that he has a vision.^ 
Before him stands a bright, fair-haired, blue-eyed, beautiful 
boy, with rosy cheek, and pearly teeth, and ruby lip, — the 
perfect picture of innocence and peace, health, purity, and 
joy. What is thatf ? That is your youth, all that is your 
past. Then there comes another figure before him, the 
youth grown a man, intclloci Hashing from his eye, the 
broad, noble brow speakin^o#* genius as he stands in a com^ 
manding position, and claiming for himself, by the mighty 
power that God has given .him, an influence over the words, 
feelings, and conduct ^f his fellow-men. There he stands, a 
glorious speetaelc. What is that ? That is your ideal. 
Now creeps in j, wretched thing, ifianacled hand and foot ; 
there are furrows upon the face ; J:here is the s\volleii lip, a 
fit throne for sensuality, the eyes wildly faring or bedimmed 
with film. There he stands ; and what is that ? That is 
youi* present. We* may have one more, if you please, to fill 
up tlie scene, and that shall ho a wretched, emaciated crea- 
ture. As he opens his breast you see his heart all on fire 
with the worm that begins to gnaw and that nc^ver will die 
coiled in the flames. What is that ? It is your future. 
Now let me tell yoi^, young men, that the power of evil 
habit, though it may destroy a man’s faculty, docs not destroy 
his consciousness. The curse of the man who feels himself 
going down the sliding scale is the remembrance of the 
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past — the remembrance of those bright dreams of ambition. 
Those dreams, tliose scenes, ar<? before him, separated from 
him by a whole eontinent of grief and gloomy disappoint- 
ment, and pain of body, and fever of spirit — distinct, but 
distant as the stars — ^*lear, but cold as the moon tint shines 
on his waking agony or on his terribh^ repose. For, indeed, 
it is a terrible repose. Yonder there, he sees the point 
he once fiecupi(‘d, and the* cloud of sin, brewed in the 
caldron of his own sensual appetite, ready to crush him 
-and press him down deeper, with the consciousness that 
livery i)arlicle of the propelling poAver (unanates from him- 
self ; and such a slave is he to evil habit, that, shvh'king 
madly, he go(*s down with the very smoke of future torment 
almost so near that he can bathe his fiands in it. What 
does a man get in barter for all the enjoyments lie has given 
away — for the miserable, pay,^ pleasures that arc obtidned 
in this world ? 1 believe that a%erciful God has set a ban 

upon certain pursuits, and if we follow them, we are un- 
grateful to him Avho has given us so many sources of 
enjoyment. Take the man that has 1%’cn all his lifetime a 
slave to evil habit ; what hjs he got ? He has spent his 
life — his fortune ; he ha? bartered his jewei, sold his birth- 
right, and what ha^hc gijt ? — ^nothing but the mere excite- 
ment of chasing after that which is not reality. Men talk 
about enjoyment tn these pursuits. There is no enjoyment. 
The enjoyment is meredy^ momentary and imaginary. No 
man ever received solid satisfaction in wicked pursuits that 
he could long enjoy and hold fast. “Aha ! aha !” ho says, 
“ iiOAv 1 lum happy.” It has gone from him. And the 
enjoyment that men can obtain in this world, apart from 
the enjoyments that God has sanctioned, are enjoyments 
that lead to destruction, through the power of fascination, 
habit, and excitement. It is as if a man should start in 
a chase after a bubble. Attracted by its bright and gorgeous 
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hue, a gay set of merry companions with him, it loads 
him through vineyards, under trellised vines, with grapes 
hanging in ail their purple glory — through orchards under 
trees, bejiring their golden, pulpy fruit — by sparkling foun- 
tains, with the music of singing birds. Ho looks at life 
through a rose-coloured medium; and he leads a merry chas(‘. 
Tn the excitement he laughs and dances, and dives and 
laughs again. It a merry chase. By-and-b;:e lluit ex- 
citement becomes intense — ^its intensity becomes a passion — 
its passion becomes a disease. Now his eye is lixed upon 
it with earnestness, and now he leaps with desperation,* 
pleasure, and disappointment, mingled with excitement ; 
now it loads him away from all that is bright and beau- 
tiful — from all the "lender, clustering, hallowed associations 
of by -gone days ; it leads him up the steep hot sides of a 
fearful volcano. Now therr^ is pain, anguish in the chase. 
He leaps, falls, and rises searched, and bruised, and blis- 
tered. Yet still the excitement and power of evil habit 
become almost a passion. He forgets all that is past, or 
strives forget it ii^ his trouble. Ho leaps again. It is 
gone ! He curses and bites his lips in agony. 11c shrieks 
the wild, almost^ wailing shriclc of despair. Yet still he 
pursiK's liis ])rize, knee-d(H*p in the^liot ashes. He staggers 
up, wdtli torn limbs and bruised, the last semblance of 
ImniaiiiLy scorched out of him. Yet there* is his prize, and 
he will have it. W^th a desperate cflTort he makes one more 
leap ; and he has got it now • but he has leaped into tlie 
crater with it, and with a bursted bubble in his hand he 
goes t(» his ndribution ! Every man that is carried on, a 
slave to evil habit, seeking for eiyoyment in those pursuits 
that God has not .sanctioned, assuredly loses all, and 
gains — ^Avhat ? He stands btdbrc God’s bai‘, and eauiiot 
even present the one talent unwrapped from the napkin ; 
but as the result of his influence, power, and intellect, and 
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position, ho presents before the asserablec^ world all he has 
gained, and that is a bursteft bubble ! O^od ]>ity him ! 
There is uotliing tn it. Tie has been bartering jewels worth 
all the kingdoms of the earth ; for “ what ean a man give in 
exchange for liis soul ?” — for tha% which is not pelpable to 
sight or T.oucli ? — more foolish far tlian the Indian chief, 
who bartor('d jewels sufficient to purclmse a kingdom for 
some glass* beads and plaled buttons! Young men, who 
are slaves of habit, barter jewels worth all the kingdoms 
■•of tin* eai'th for less than glass beads — less than plated 
Iniltons. Let me tell you, loo, the inQuence of evil habit 
tends most fearfully to dejnoralise, to destroy, or stultify 
tJie man’s moral pciceptions. L(*t mo make the matter a 
little personal or practical, if you please. With a com- 
mittee of gentlemen for two (wenings, or two nights — fur we 
did not get through till twel\^o’clock--I have been visiting 
your city. There is a place iii^this city where young men 
assemble nightly ; and I tell you, young gen11em(*n, it 
wiis to me a f(‘arful and appalling sight. An immense room, 
capable of liblding soiu(5 1500 persons* with a very fine band 
i^f music, at one cud. I fouij^ young men there as genteel in 
appearance as any amongst you — young in^ii that presented 
as fair au e?cterior ^s yoivs. The gentlemen with me kniiw 
some of them. “ There,” said one of them, “ is a man in 
such and such a shop ; there is another that I know in siiel) 
and such a shop ; there iji another, in another establishment.” 
And what were they doing f In one room were the tables 
set with the sparkling wine, and right before that assembled 
crowd of, ft thousand persons they had no more shame left 
than to be dancing in the middle of that hall with the 
common women of the town. I asked, “ Why, I should 
think those young men should be ashamed of it ! ” “ Shame, 
sir 1 Three or four glasses of wine will destroy shame.” 
Think of it. There were young men that never would have 
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been seen in siijb society, who had more pride of character, 
if they had no religious f!rinciple, had tliey not boon sti- 
mulated witli wine. The influence, thdb, of the evil habit 
of drinking is to curse, and embrute, and stultify, and 
demoralise, more, I bdlievo, than any other evil habit in 
the community. 

But there ar^some influences that I might speak of were 
it not such an assembly as tliis — some influences bearing 
particularly upon the character of our young nam ; and I 
mourn when 1 look upon them, and ivimmiber what a sto^(^ 
of sorrow and bitterness they an^ la ying up for tliemsidvcv^; 
if they should, by God’s mercy, be sav(‘d, it must bo so “as 
by fire.” For lemomber, young men, that tliat which we 
learn, wheiher for* good, as I said lud’nv, or for (‘,vi], is not 
so easily forgotten. Let young nam mingle with the dissi- 
pated, and the vile, and th -^ijipun* ; lei theiii hear the word 
of blasphemy and profanity — llu^ word of obscenity and 
filtliini'ss, until they get accustomed to it, and I tell you that 
there a lodgement made ther(‘, in their mind and lieart, 
the influence of wliieii they -will feel to the day of their deatli. 
I was speaking to some youi^ children at a vSabbath anni- 
versary, and aged clergyman said to me, — “\ou are 
right ill that, sir; I have been jr# miniver of Hie gospel tor 
forty years; and a gentleman in I lie city of New York, in 
hunting for (jvidences of the d('ep debastWmt and dt^grad- 
ation of some portions of the city, and of the wiles and ar(s 
thrown around to entrap young men, made a large collection 
of infamous matters, I went there Avith some ck'rgymcn 
and looked at tlumi. 1 am an old man, sir, as 1 am 
living 1 would give my right hiui4 if I could forget that I 
had ever seen theim” 

Ah, young men ! remember that. I say to you, in sin- 
cerity, not in the excitement of a speech, but in the reso- 
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lution I have made, and in confession before God, I can say 
I would give my right hand to-night if I could forget tljat 
which 1 learned ift evil society — if I could lor ever tear it 
from my remembrance — scenes that I have witnessed, trans- 
actions that have taken place befoi^ me, before my face — if 
I could forget that which I Have learned, and tliat which T 
have read. Oh, young men ! you might as well undertake 
to take tluf^tain out of the snow as to take away the effect 
of one impure thought lodged and harboured in the heart. 
You may pray against it, and, by God’s grace, you may 
conquer it, but it will ever be a thorn in the flesh to you. 
It will ever bo to you a remembrance of the past, and will 
cause you bitterness and anguish. Is it not a fearful posi- 
tion for a man to lie down to sleep, and* to have- abominable 
visions all around him, until he will start from his bed, and 
wipe his eyes, and pace the f\^r, and kneel do^vii and pray ; 
and then lie down again, and as lie closes his eyes some 
scene of vile dcbaucluTy is th(*re before liim ; and lie will 
actually fight as if with a real instead of an imaginary foe in 
his room. Or to sit in God’s house# and lu'ar the gospel 
pi’cached, and, as your liearl^ grows warm with the subject, 
to hear some passage of Scripture quoted around whi(di 
clusters an* idea irrcafstibly ludicrous and absurd, that 
you find yourscll’ in God’s house, almost smothered with 
laughter; or elsc*so superlaiively horrible that you bow your 
head, and feel as if every 4,70 was looking upon you, and you 
had almost whispci-ed the words that seem as if they were 
uttered in your ear and sink right down into your licfirt. 
Or you ki^dbl in prayer to God, and, as you close your eyes, 
there are around you spectres of the past, pointing to some 
scene you fain would forget. Oh ! tlwre are influences pro- 
duced by the acquirement of evil habit which are not so 
easy to break. Young men I remember it is easier to acquii*e 
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evil habits than Jt is to break them. It requires power, it 
requires nerve, it requires s 8 mo grace, to be able to break a 
bad habit. 

I have been speaking long enough. I have been speak- 
ing of evil habits in connexion with my theme of temperance; 
and I believe that tHe remedy for every evil fiabit is to 
abandon altogethqj* and entirely that which produces it, 
whatever it may be. Ah ! if you have acquired an evil 
habit of thinking wrongly on certain subjects, take some 
good book and pray over it — bend your mind right down to 
the study of it. If 3^ou have acquired the habit of dissi- 
pation of mind, going to those places that I have men- 
tioned, strive to ac(piire habits ol* a dirocily opposite cha- 
ract(T, Se(‘k companionship and association with those who 
will be “ aids to iinproveuK iit.” Above all, turn to the Lord 
with full purpose of hear^ ^^ek, oh seek His help, who, as 
a father, pities and forgives you. By the j)ower of His word 
and Spirit your heart and 3’^our habit, too, may be renewed. 

If you have acquired the habit of using intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage-^ and I say this in all kindness to young 
men — avoid entirely that w^hi<*h ^as produced that habU. 
“Yes,” but som# may say, “I use intoxicating liquor*;!, but 
as yet I have acquired no Iiabit.”# let md just, in the 

spirit of kindness, — not as a teacher, not as an instructor, 
not as a dictator, Jbut as one who will never see you all 
again on the face of this earth, .and as one who has suf- 
fered and has come out from the fire scorched and scaHied, 
with the marks upon his person, and with the memory of it 
burnt right into his soul — ^let me say to you, ff*you are in 
the habit of drinking, just try a test that I will give you, and 
see if you have acquired a habit or not, and whether 
that habit has become an appetite. There, must be one of 
two thuigs : you are either your own master or not ; you 
can take up thc_ bottle, as the Indian did, and say, “ Aha ! 
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I am your masterr/* and dash it to the grou]g|,d — or it is your 
master.' Now, will you test itf" I will give ^ou a simple 
method. The nextHime any^youiig man who is using intoxi- 
cating drinks wants llit'in, if you feel any desire for them 
you may rest assured it is an acquh’cd one — the next time 
you want to drink, let it alone and sec* how much you want 
it. Let it alone — go about your businejj^. You will feel 
yourself p<n^!a])s uneasy, nervous, a little fretful ; things do 
not go exactly right, something is wanting. Now, just let 
it alone, if you jdease ; sit down quietly to your meals. You 
fool it necessary to you ; if you go to the doctor, probably 
he will encourage the idea. Now, m}^ word for it, it won’t 
kill you. Just let it alone. What follows? There are 
some of you that boast that it is not an a|qxd.ite with you — 
that you arc not getting into a bad habit; will have to fight 
night and day, perhaps for a^nnjiith, bedbn*, you can over- 
come this desire for stimulus. Nmv what is that desire but 
the beginning of an appetite that becomes in some men a 
master passion ? 

I would say one thing more, if you ^fJeasc. If there are 
any here in the habit of using Jntoxicating liquor, do you not 
use now more than you did five years ago^ You expect, 
perhaps, to five tw(|^ity-fi»e years longcjr. Now, if you go 
on increasing in tlic same proportion during the next five 
years as you havo*donc during the last, where will yon b (3 at 
the end ? Just think of ilic*se things. I am not giving you 
these ideas in the terms of dictation at all, or as a teacher, 
or as an instructor, but simply because there are so many of 
the high a]jd the noble, and the lovely and the gifled, who 
arc being brought down to disgrace and death by the power 
and the influence of an appetite for "intoxicating drinks. 
Now, let me say, 1 esteem this to be one of the highest 
privileges of my life, to speak before such an assembly 
as this, to be listened to in my crude address with such 
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politeness and courtesj. Let me say to the young men of 
the Christian Association, -♦-My heart is’ with you ; my 
prayers to Gftd shall be that you may be.cminently success- 
ful in drawing numbers of thesef young men into tlm fold of 
Christ ; and although ypu may not sec as I do on certain 
points, yet am I not ^he man that would dare to say that I 
occupy a higher position than you do in the Christian scale, 
because I advocaJb the principle of total abslin^cc from all 
that can intoxicate. By no means. There are some gentle- 
men lierc — there arc many behind m(‘, and before me, and 
around me — who drink a glass of wine ; they arc better mon 
than T am, better men than ever 1 ('xpr^et to be ; and if I am 
so happy as to get to heaven, I shall look at them as bright 
stars iK*ar the Thmiie. I do not say it is a sin in itself to 
driidc a glass of wine. I never have said so, and I do not 
think I shall so fir forget myself as to say so. But what is 
no sin to one man may fee*V sin to another. 1 do not say 
that if you drink a glass of wine it is sin ; all that I ask of 
you r this — to allow for me the lawfulness of my principle. 
You say the Bible ^inctions wine and approves the use of 
wine ; T agree with you. I am not theologian enough to 
argue the point Avhethor the w'ifte of the Scriptures was 
intoxicating or not ; I also know that the Bibip permits me 
to adopt the principle of total abstinence from all that may 
intoxicate ; and although it may be lawful for you to drink 
that glass of wine? it is not lawful for me to drink it. I see 
differently fiom you. It may b(3*lawful for you to drink the 
glass of wine — it is lawful for me to be a total abstainer. 
And, allow to add, I believe it is more la^^ful for me to 
abstain than it is for you to drink ; because if you bring me 
a permission to driiij<, I will brijig you a caution against it ; 
if you bring me a sanction to drink, I will bring you a 
warning against it; if you will bring me an approval to 
drink, I will bring you a reproof ; and I will defy you to 
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bring mo one word of caution, or warni^, or reproof, in 
reference to the adoption of the^principle of total abstinence. 
Therefore I only ?ay that it is lawful for me to abstain. I 
will not say that you commit sin, but I ask you, will you 
not allow us, will ypu not permit us, to stand upon this 
lawful grerand ? and will you not (I was going to say) take 
us UTicIcT your jnolection ? Ours is a merely human instru- 
montalily-irl kno’vv it ; w e' do not expect to reform and 
regenerate men by the powMT of the Temperance pledge or 
the T<*inperance Society. No, no, no ! But the total-absti- 
tiCiice principle, if adopted, must save a man from becoming 
a drunkard. lie may be a reformed drunkard, a reformed 
thief, a reformed Sabbath-breaker, a reformed liar ; but he 
may, I know, be no more a reformed mah tlian Judas wdicii 
he betrayed the Saviour. The total-abstinence pledge will 
euro drunkenness simply ; tbo grace of God operating upon 
the heart can alone reform tlui’mfi-ii, and I maintain that the 
sober man is in a fitter state to receive religious instruction 
than w’hcn stupitied by the drink. And tlion, is not some- 
thing necessary, on the high ground of ^ve to our neighbour, 
of Christian self-denial? Here we stand, in society, in the 
presence of a desolating^ evil, overwhelming myriads in its 
progress. ^Vho shall arrQ^t and roll back the tide ? Those 
who deny themselves even lawful gratifications for the 
sake of saving others. But I ask, if our enterprise and 
yours cannot work side by side and ^ in harmony — we 
going into the ditches and irfio tlie giittei’s after these poor 
victims, and bringing them to you, and introducing them 
into your fraternal arms, and you shall draw, them under 
the blcsseA influences of the gospel, and thus God will 
sanctify our work as a means to a gt;eat end — not simply 
redeeming the drunkard from the power of his cups, or the 
man from the power of an evil habit, but putting him in a 
position where the hindrances shall be taken away to his 
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understanding, ajid he shall fully appreciate the blessed 
principles that it is your hfgh and lofty privilege to pro- 
mulgate. „ " 

Ah, young men, what power you have ! I remember 
reading in a fairy tale, tftiat a whole <fity was in one night 
changed into stone. There stood a war-horse, with nostrils 
distended, caparisjgned for the battle. There stood the 
warrior, with his stone hand on the cold mane of'lhat petri- 
fied horse. All is still, lifeless, deathlike, silent. Then the 
trumpet’s blast is heard ringing through the clear atmo- 
sphere; the warrior leaps upon his steed, tlu‘ horse utters 
the war-neigh, and starts forth to the battle; and the 
warrior, with his lanee in rest, rides on to victory, ^s’ow, 
young men, put the trumpet to your lips, blow a blast that 
shall wake the dead stock' and stou(‘s, and on, on — upward 
to victory over all evilhabitsjjyd evil influeuces surrounding 
you. God uses human instrumentality; hd us bow down 
and thank him, if ho will use us as instruments in his 
hands for furthering his great cause, co-operating with 
him and his angels im preventing sin. I thank you, young 
men, for your attention and CQjirtesy; I thank you for the 
invitation to speak before you to-night. 
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ROMANISM, IN ITS RELATION TO* THE 
SECOISD COMING OF CHRIST. 


The subject on which 1 liavo to address you is — The Relation 
of Romanism to the Coining of Christ. I desire to approacli 
the consideration of it with the seriousness and soltnnnity 
befitting a theme ^f such transceudant importance. My 
purpose is not simply to ^ iilertain, but, by God’s* help, to 
edify; not to amuse, but to instruct. We are met together 
as the members of a Chi^tilln Association ; and I, for one, 
should feel that T had sadly mistaken the position which I 
have Ix^en called upon to occupy, if, in addressing this 
assembly, I were nol^to aim, first and foremost, to advance 
the interests of spiritual ndigioii. Romanism, to be prop(*rly 
understood, mus^ be cxaininetl in ifio light of prophecy ; to 
be successfully assailed, must bo fought with tjie sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of Gotf I wish it to be 
understoo<l in the very outset, that in* exposing or de- 
nouncing the error? of Romanism I am actuated by no spirit 
of hostility to those whose hoFiest convictions may liave led 
them to adopt these errors. I desire as much as possible to 
abstain from the utterance of a single exprij^jsion which 
might be calculated unnecessarily to irritate or to wound. 
Hatred of Roinanisiv is perfectly consistent with aftccfioii 
towards Romanists. Abhorrence of the chain that enthrals 
is perfectly compatible with love for the enslaved. Wo may 
loathe with intense aversion the disease, at the same time 
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that we deeply* coinpasfiiioiiato, and stroiuv*usly endeavour to 
help, its poor victim. Wo may respect the .convictions of 
those whom we holievo lo^be siiic(;re, even thougli in error, 
while we make every exertion to expose the error, and bring 
them to the acce})tailce of what \\'(3 believe to be the truth. 
It is in tile hope of delivering an impressive warning against 
one of the perils to wliich we are at tlio- pi*('sent day pecu- 
liarly expbsed, of coidiriuing you all in your attaclnnent to 
Protestant truth, and of stimulating your zeal in behalf of 
tlmse <k)ctrines which Avere proclaimed by Christ and his 
apostl(‘s, afterwards aiibmei'ged for a long season beneath the 
wave of superstition, but gloriously revived in this country 
at the time of the Reforinal ion, that I come belbre you to 
investigate tlie relation Avhich subsists betAveen Romanism 
on the one hand and IIk*- ccmiing of Clirirtt on the other. 

By Romanism, 1 mi‘aii lUMt.Avhule, cycle of eon*u{)t doc- 
trine against Avhich the Reformers contended, and avc*, their 
successors, coulinuc to pro((‘st. In otlu-r Avords, it is the 
doctrine which is embodied in the C'r(3<‘d of Pope Pius IV., 
— the creed, as you are aware, of OA cr/ member of the Roman 
Catholic comniuriity, anjl wl'’*ch is developed in the autho- 
rised Ibrmularies and dcA^otional rit<*s of Roman Catholicism. 

By the •coming of Cl rist as referred to in the present 
Lecture, I mean the second advent, ilie period to which avc 
look onward in faith and hope, as the ^aAvn of a millennial 
day wliich is to terininatc? in tlic everlasting extinction of 
error and supremacy of truth. 

Now that there is a relation betAvoen Romanism and the 
second ad^nt I have no question whatever. To ascertain 
what that relation is will be my object in what follows ; 
being firmly persuaded that the attempt to do so can 
scarcely fail to be attended with practical advanUge. In 
handling such a topic, it obvious that the basis of all our 
<^itc]usions must be derived from Scripture. Romanism, 
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like ever; . ^‘^ystem of religion, as to its doctrines, must 
bo tried od’s word ; and Romanism, as to the place 
which it occupies in the grand scheme of Providence, must 
be brought to the same infallible touchstone. The investiga- 
tion is not so difficult as !t might be at' first deemed. It Avill 
be recollected that ad inspired apostle,* in writing to the 
members of a Christian church, and with the view to comfort 
them under the experience of bitter persecution, lUWe special 
reference to the second coming of Christ. lie enlarged 
upon the blissful expc^ctation of the reappearance of the 
Saviour in glory, when the dead in Christ shall rise from 
their graves, and living believers on earth be translated 
along with them to meet the Lord in tlie air. This doctrine, 
so full of hope and cnconragemeiit, was misapprehended by 
some and abused by other.'-. There were some Avho misun- 
derstood the apostle to m< a^lhat the coming of Christ was 
an event close at hand, wiiile others made this erroneous 
expectation an occasion of disturbing the Church and divert- 
ing the attention of its members from the practical duties 
which their Christia*/ profession demanded. 

Hence the apostle felt it # necessary to write a second 
time to the sam(V body of converts, <o disabuse th<‘m of tlie 
error and to coiilirm them in the j!ght h^ith. Ill this letter 
he besought them concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the glorious hope of the gatJiering together of 
God’s elect, not to be soon shaken Li mind or to be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as that the day 
of Christ was at hand. He then proceeded to delivt*r a 
remarkable prediction, which contains the k?Ji;ncl of the 
whole subject under discussion. He plainly foretold that 
the day of Christ, 6r, in other words, the second advent, 
would not take place until there had been previously the 


* See 1 Theasalonians. iv. 
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developement of a huge aposta^. He i]«'^ed with singular 
minuteness the features of this apostasy, and^he authorita- 
tively declares thftt it will^be coextensive with the present 
dispensation, — that, in short, its destvactioii is to be one of 
the distinguishing events which ilu* adv<‘iit of Christ is to 
usher in and accomplish. 

Now, the whole gist of the inquiry bef^tro us turns on the 
question, Vriictlier or not is the fiillilincnt of this prediction 
realised in llomanism ? If it is so, then tli(‘ rel ition between 
Romanism and the coming of Christ is at once established ; 
the conclusion is obtained that Romanism is a distinct 
apostasy, foreseen, foretold, and foredoomed, — the existcnco 
whereof is a sign, and the full developement whereof is a 
landmark, by wJiich we may discern that the dispensations of 
time arc «lrawing to a close ami those of eternity are rapidly 
approaching. ^ 

But lot us not prejudge the question. I do not for the 
present yiroiiounee whether or not tlie inspired prediction 
refers to Romanism. All I ask for is a calm ami dispassionate 
comparison of the terms of the propheoy with the undeniable 
facts in regard of the origin, fhe principles, and the practices 
of Romanism, No one can d(iny that the apostle foretells a 
great apostasy, thi^t lie u-arefully portrays some of its pro- 
minent features, tliat he yilainly asserts that the germs of tliis 
apostasy 'were in exist<‘nee even at tlie tipio when he wrote ; 
and that, liirtlier, this j^postasy was to be perpetuated 
through following generations up to the time of the second 
coming of Christ. Where is this apostasy to be found ? Is 
it Romanisui, or is it anything else ? 

Now, to examine this matter fairly we must clelibiu*ately 
weigh the force of the apostle’s language. He says, “ That 
tlay shall not come except there come a falling away tirst.” 
The Greek word v/hich is trauslate<l “ a falling away” is 
ayetirrcca-iet,. From this word our English term “ apostasy” is 
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derived. The same word, or a word from the same root, is 
used more than once in the Hew Testament. 

Now, it i^ important to inquire, Whafc doc's an apostasy 
literally signify ? It means a disruption of a portion of a body 
from tlie remainder to which it has formerly adliered. It is 
necessary to mark canfiilly this distinction. You will perceive 
at once, that by so doing the fi(dd of our present inquiry is 
brought within a cotnparativcly itarrow compass. An apostasy 
is not an attack upon the Church from without but a defection 
from th(! Churcli Avithin. AVlierevor the* term apostasy is 
used in tlu; New Testament it lias this signitication. If 
denotes a s<*paration from tlui Church, not an aggressive 
movement upon the ('hurch ah oxiru. This bi ing so, the 
prediction with Avhifli avc are noAv dealing iiiust have to do 
with some heresy broached under the nnnie of Christianity, 
not Avith any op(‘ii assault dir<‘^ ted against Christianity by 
some foreign assailant, Cannot refcir, for example, to 
Paganism, nor to open infidcdity, nor to Mohammedanism ; 
for these do not answer to the description of a gradual break- 
ing doAvn of a jiortion^of Avhat at least app(*ared to be a part 
of the Church. To realise tlie idea of an apostasy therg 
!nust be a severayco from the Clmrc‘fi, move or less extensive, 
of what has formerly composed a pi|rt of J^he visible Church 
itself. 

There is another critical remark which U is important to 
make at this poinC The apostle is nuide in our English 
translation to say, “ That day ^hall not come lixcept there 
come A falling away first;” but the more literal translation 
would be, “ Except there come the falling away first.” The 
distinction is important. The apostle is pointing to an 
apostasy by way of prp-eminence. There Avere other minor 
apostasies, even in apostolic days. There have been many 
minor apostasies in all subsequent periods doAvn to the pre- 
sent. But allusion is here made “ to the aiiostasy,” d<‘notiiig 
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somewhat of gveatcr magnitude, of widCT extent, of more 
flagrant iniquity, tlian any wl/fch had been before or would 
be liereaftor realised. The apostasy whicli tfic apostle was 
here describing is to be the greatest of all apostasies, — the 
falling away to which the propiict ii)aniel of old had pointed, 
— to which Christ himself referi' .i,— •the apostasy wlr’ch in 
apocalyptic vision was beheld by the evangelist in Patmos, 
and whicl?* is reserved for ftcstriiction by the breath of the 
Lord, by the briglihiess of the coming of Christ. 

I go on to observe, this apostasy is graphically por- 
tray (?(! under certain distinctive names and by certain 
marked peculiarilit'S. Without for the moment attempting 
to pronounce to which of all the apostasies that have ever 
tak(‘u place these belong, I would ask •you calmly to con- 
sider, what would these titles and lineaments lead you to 
expect ? There are four names which St. Paul applies to 
the apostasy in qm'sliun. iTc (falls it (1.) the Man of sin, 
(2.) the Son of perdition, (.1.) the mystery of iniquity, and 
(4.) that wicked, or that lawdess one. Kow, throwing aside 
all preconceived opinion as to tlie ajip^’cation of these names, 
J have simply to ask, Wha'-^s tlie import of the titles, what 
would they lead you to look for in the ^ipostasy of which 
they arc (k'seript^ve ? » 

Take the first uF lliem — “ the Man of sin,” — would not 
this title seem t5 imply that the apostasj^ to which it belongs 
would be onibodic'd or personified in one visible head? that 
there would b(^ a siqu’cnu* cluef at tlie summit of the whole, 
wielding an authority over every member of the apostasy, 
and in w^ifnn, L c. in avIiosc oflicial acts, all the features of 
the apostasy itself should be realised ? Tt docs not neces- 
sarily follow that this must be one individual. In prophetic 
language empires governed by a succession of kings are 
frc<|iiently denoted by a single emblem. The succession of 
the Jewish high-priosts is denoted by appellations in the 
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singular number.^ From whenco it is plain that the term, 
“Man of sinj* as also the other names, Son of perdition, 
and the lawless one, may denote a succession of persons 
arising one after the other : but at all events, the name 
signifies that the apostasy w'ould be presided over by one 
visible head, to whom^ll of its members should profess alle- 
giance. But the ^i tie involves more than this. Surely the 
term “ Man of sin,” when employed to ehai?lct('riso an 
apostasy, must denote a pre-eminent degree of sinfulness. 
It implies that the apostasy would be remarkable for its 
inordinate guilt. These two particulars, the extent of its 
territorial diffusion and the depth of its abomination, com- 
bining to vindicate the representation of it as The Apo- 
stasy, by way of pn. -eminence over all other apostasies. 

A second title given to this aposlasy is, “ Son of perdi- 
tion.” Again 1 would ask, does this appellation denote 
in the abstract ? One can scarce ly fail to be reminded that 
this is the expressive designation which Christ gave to the 
traitor Judas. It is assigned to none else on the page of 
God’s word. The t«rm occurs but twice in Scripture — 
once in reference to the trea<^.erojis apostle, and once i#i 
reference to the •predicted apostasy. Now would not tliis 
circumstance by itself lead you t # intieipate a Vor respond - 
ence between the eliaracter of Judas and tlw^ character of 
the apostasy in qi^ostion ; in short, that the covetousness 
and the treachery for which rrnd;is was romarkahle would 
be as remarkably exemplified in the great defection from 
Christian truth which is here portrayed ? So that, in like 
manner as Judas betrayed his Master under thd semblance 
of friendship, so it would come to pass, that und(;r the sem- 
blance of Christianity, and with the pretence of friendship 
to Christ, tlie dearcst invests of truth would ht! sacrificed by 
the apostasy to which this title is affixed, “ the Son of per- 
dition.” But the title still further implies, that the apostasy 
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of which it is descriptive would be pre-eminently destruc- 
tive, and in itself be at length c^ispicuously destroyed. Here, 
again, the analogy holds ; Judas, the son of perdition, was 
instrumental to put Christ to death, and he liimself hope- 
lessly perished. Is it too inuoh to«infer from hence that the 
apostasy to which the sarn * title — “Son of perdition — is 
applied, would slay the disciples of Jesus, ^d be at last itself 
openly thrffst into perdition^? 

Again, the apostasy is termed “ tlie mystery of ini- 
quity.” The idea which is involved in this title is that of 
a peculiar mysteriousness attaching to it, and a mysteri- 
oijsness which should be made subservient to iniquity, as 
if the origin, the growth, the secret power of the apostasy, 
were to be wrapped in obscurity, Jind all the while the 
mystery should pander to vice. Strange that under the 
semblance of Christianity thc^\^irst evils should be wrought 
and the most iritolerji’ lo abonnnalions be practised ! 

The fourth specific title given to the apostasy is ‘‘ that 
wickfjd,” or, as the original more correctly signifies, ‘Hhat 
lawless on(*.” TJie evident import the title is, that the 
apostasy, in its head or^ representative, would claim prece- 
dence of all constituted authority, whether olivine or liurnan. 
It would clRinge o^ set asi<lc laws. It Avould arrogate a kind 
, of universal supremacy above the control of kings and 
e^nperors, and even set aside, as occasion might require, the 
laV of God himself. , 

Tou Avill observe that lliavc' not yet ventured to hint 
where the original of this picture, drawn by an inspired 
apostle, i^ to be found. I have simply taken up the titles 
whereby he designates the apostasy that was to arise, and 
endeavoured to gather what those titles in the abstract 
would lead us to expect. But over and above the several 
names to which I have referred, there are certain other 
characteristic features of tlic apostasy, delineated by the 
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same inspired hand. For example, it is affnimed of this Man 
of sin, that “ he opposeth ^nd exaltctli himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped; So lliat Ik', as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that lie is God.” 

The general idea cor^/eyed in tliis«doscription is that of 
an arrogant assuinpticm of authority, in defiance of all legiti- 
mate rule. But ^le expressions are peculiar, and I must 
glance at them, for a moment, niore minutely. h>ir exainjile, 
when it is said, “ITe exaltctli himself above all that is called 
God, and that is worshipped;” what is th(5 exact force of 
the phrase, “ all that is called God ?” I reply, this is a forifi 
of (‘Xpression to denote civil governments. The circuitous 
mode of expression, “ all that is called God,” itself Ibiliiils 
the supposition that the ajioslle meant simply the Divine 
Being; besides, “all that is calU‘d God” is a phrase cdse- 
where used in Scripture tjwloaoto civil rulers or judges. 
Thus, ill the eighty -seeomt Fsahu you lind it written, “God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he jiulgeth. 
among the gods.” In allusion to this v^ry passage, Christ 
says, “ If he called yiein gods to whom the word of God 
came.” (dearly showing tJiat Jhe term “gods ” is thus us(i<l 
in regard of civil rulers. The phrase, therefore, “ above all 
t!iat is called God,” denotes the «ivil aj^thorit}* in general, 
and the description, “who opposeth and exaltctli himsdf 
above all that is called God,” denotes the hostile attitiulci 
which this aj)Ost#isy would assume t<jvvards all constituted 
authority. The clause, “or tha*t is worshipjied,” is an ani[)li- 
fication of the preceding. The Avord in the original which 
is translated “ that is worshipped,” simply ex^i^’esses that 
which is an object of reverence amongst men. Thus the 
whole phrase “includies every grade or station of civil autho- 
rity derived from the sovereign, and claiming deference from 
the subject. It describes all civil rule from that which is 
called God on the throne, down to every worshipful repre- 
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sentative of majesty in the executive.” It is further saidj 
“ So that he, as God, sittetli irf the temple of God, showing 
himself that he i» God.” Tlic interpretation *of this phrase 
will greatly depend upon the meaning you attach to the 
words, “ the temple of Go h” ^y some it has been supposed 
that the literal temple in Jc isaloin «s intended. But you 
ntjvcr find the apostles, after the death Christ, call the 
temple in •Jerusalem tlio t/'rnpk. of God. Moreover, the 
apostasy wliicli is Ji<'re predicted was not to reach its matu- 
rity until long aftcM- tlnit temple sliould have been demo- 
lished. On tbe other hand, the apostles did describe the 
Christian Church at large as a temple — even the temple of 
the living (Jlod. The meaning of the expression, 1 there- 
fore take to be “the professing Church *of Christ;” and the 
import of the whole phrase is, that the apostasy would have 
its rise and manifestation wdthiri the professing Church ; 
that the jSIan of si: would* sif within the precincts of 
the temple of Christianity, and there arrogate to himself 
the prerogatives and the honours which belong only to 
God. , 

^ It is very important to ^remark, further, that St. Paul 
speaks of this apostasy as alrtiady at WQi-k, even at the 
period wlien he u^'otci tl^is epistle : “ The mystery of ini- 
quity dotli already work.” At the same time tliere was 
some r(\straiiiingk'liuse in operation which for a season pre- 
vented the full developemcmt of the miscliief, “ IT(^ who now 
letteth will let until ho be ‘taken out of the way.” The 
leaven was ferinejiting, but as yet secretly and almost 
imperceptibly. The elcraeiits of the volcanic eruption w ere 
gathering in their might; but as yet the volcano had not 
yet burst: the storm Avas brooding, but the desolating toi’- 
rent was not yet let loose. 

Wo have noAV, I tliiiik, sufficient data for proceeding to 
inquire wdiether the annals of the past furnish in any 
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measure a fulfilment of the inspired prediction. I shall 
take up the several points order of the inspired sketch, 
and examine ^ow far the several doctriii(4s correspond with 
what may be observed in the ^origin, the principles, and 
the practices of Roman isiin. Let me .remind you, then, to 
begin with, of the dc^nition which has been given of the 
term “apostasy it means a defection from the Church, — a 
ceasing to cohered the pure trfttli of Cllristianit4^ 

Now, it may strike you at onet?, that if Romanism he not 
pure apostolic Christianity^ it must he an apostasy. There 
is in Romanism, externally, so much aflinity to tlie Church 
of Christ ; it Avoars so much of the sianblanco of Christ- 
ianity ; it makes such a boast of being exclusively the 
Churcli ; that if it not in re.ality and t ruth what it. prc'tends 
to be, it must be an apostasy. It is not ostensibly opimsed to 
Christianity, So far from it, it professes to he the very 
model of Christian docirRleTmu practice. It arrogates to 
itself tho exclusive right to be called tlie Catholic Church. 
So that, clearly, if it is not what it claims to be, it precisely 
answers to one comjition, which is involviul in the term 
“ apostasy.” ^ 

I remark, fiyther, that the expressions which are used 
by the apostle, in sketching the ^]) 03 tajy seem to point to 
a gradual dcivelopemeiit, as if the moral darkness was to 
creep on by degrees, till at length the light V)f Christian trutli 
was all but extinguished. Now, in this particular, again, I 
cannot hiil to remark there is*a correspondence to be traced 
in the history of Romanism with tho tenor of the pre- 
diction. That history precisely exemplifies iho gradual 
developement to which the language of tho apostle refers. 
The Roman Catholic draivs largely upon the presumed 
ignorance or credulity of Protestants, Avhen ho claims for 
the peculiar tenets of Romanism either the antiquity or the 
authority of the apostolic age. The errors of Romanism 
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crept in privily and unawares. The seeds were partially 
sown in apostolic times, but tfic manifestation of the error, 
in its full-blownr antagonism to scriptural truth, was not 
for centuries later. In this respect Romanism appears to 
tally with the prophetic '^uitlive ofothe great apostasy. 

Then *1 cannot but rer‘nrk further ; i/ Romanism hn 
an apostasy, it is certainly worthy to he characterised as of 
all apostasies the greatest. The Roman Catholic will 
point, in a tone of triumph, to the extent of territory 
occupied by his Church. lie will boast of her having 
Obtained a footing in every clime and on every shore ; 
he will point to the zeal of her missionaries, in com- 
passing sea and land to make proselytes ; he will show, 
and with perfect truth, that there is no iiation under heaven 
to which his creed has not been proclaimed, and scarcely 
an island of ocean where some of its followers arc not found. 
Without the slighU - . exaggera*Lion, he may tell of the 
numerical ascendancy of his Church as compared with other 
branches of the prof(\s.sing Church of Christ. But it should 
be recollected, if the Roman CathoVc would argue that 
li^ecausc in the majority as t(^ number, therefore his must be 
the true Church, tlien^his exhibition of «.numerical supe- 
riority may. prov^^ the u^ost disastrous testimony he could 
have culled forth. Majority in numbers is no tost of reli- 
gious truth. Numerical ascendancy is no evidence of doc- 
trinal purity ; even missionary zeal is no infallible criterion 
of a true Church. There Were those in our Lord’s day, 
to whom Christ himself said, “ Ye compass sea and land 
to make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make 
him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves.” On 
the other hand, if there be only a suspicion that Romanism 
is an apostasy, then her numerical majority may become a 
fatal evidence of her identity with what is termed “ the 
apostasy,” — ^th© mystic Babylon, concerning which it is 
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predicted that ‘‘ all nations shall drink of the wine of her 
fornication.” 

I proceecf to the names by which, the apostasy is 
spoken of, intending to examine how far they apply to 
Romanism. First, ther® is the appellation — “ The Man 
of sin.” I have already shown that this title inj^rolves the 
twofold idea of a ^rsonal head and of pre-eminent sinfulness. 
Now I do not with to leap atfa conclusion ; h\\t I ask, if 
it is not a remarkable coincidence that Roman Catholicism 
precisely answers to the condition which one part of this 
title, at all events, seems to demand ? Romanism has a 
personal visible head. That head is this Pope. Every 
Roman Catholic, all the world over, in virtue of his reli- 
gious creed, owes allegiance to the Pope of Rome. What- 
ever the form of guvernment, or whosoever the sovereign, 
the Pope of Romo is to every Roman Catholic supremo ; 
nay, more, witli an inordif(t?l?^’g.’asp at univ(u*sal dominion, 
it is enacted, in the canon law of the Church of Rome, 
“ lie that acknowledgcth not himself to be under the 
bishop of Romo, an(^ that the bishop of Iloinc is ordained 
of God to have primacy over all tln^ world, is a heretic, and 
cannot be saved^iior is not of theVlock of Christ.” There 
IS no question, then, that accoi’ding to the lenetg of Roman 
Catholicism the Pope of Rome is the visible head of the entire 
system. The members of the Roman Catholic community, 
wheresoever to be *niet with, are, one and all, linked by a 
chain of spiritual subjugation no *1110 authority of the Pope. 
8o much for one part of the idea which is involved in the 
epithet, The Man of Sin.” , 

But is it the case that the other idea., of pre-eminent 
sinfulness, is realise^ in Romanism ? I admit this is a 
matter upon which, in all Christian charity and lairness, 
wc are bound to proceed cjiutiously, and, least of all, to form 
a hasty or an ill-founded conclusion. The question may, 
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however, be tried on one issue, against which not even the 
Roman Catholic himself ouglA to objeef. It will not bo 
denied thcirc is no graver accusation to bi'ing against a 
professing Church of Christ than the rharge of idolatry ; 
and that, if this aceu^sation can be /airly substantiated, there 
is wanting nothing further to onviohof pre-eminent sinful- 
ness. Such a charge ought not to be made lightly, nor to 
be entertained except on tlfe elciircst (;\^dence. I do not, 
therefore, deem it siiflicient for the confirmation of such a 
charge against Uoinanism, simjdy to affirm, that by the 
fconstitution of these rcialrns ; by the Established Church of 
England and frc^laiid ; by Protestant Christians, of what- 
soever community, in every part of the world ; by the 
united testimony of our martyred Reforfaers, who sacrificed 
their lives rath(*r than abale one jot of their protest against 
Romanisn), — tliat by all these the Church of Rome is ad- 
judged to be both i ’ datroils ‘'!Vii(] superstitious. But I 
would have you, the members of tliis Christian Association, 
reach your conviction upon the mnlt(‘r in question by an 
impartial refiuviice to Roman CatJiqlic doctrine, whether 
contaiiuHl in tlui creeds, expounded by councils and 
catechisms, or as authofised by the formqjaries and devo- 
tiomil rites •of Kqrnan Catholicism. If, upon reference to 
these soiir(*es, the sin of idolatry does not appear, then 
away with the (.•harge at once ; if it does appear, then I 
cLaim the verdict, “ Prc-emiriontly sirifuf.” 

Idolatry is the rendering 'to any creature any portion of 
the homage, worship, or adoration, which is due to God duly. 
The compaas of this Lecture will not allow of my showing at 
length that Romanism does this in regard of the consecrated 
wafer in th() so-called sacrifice of the my,ss, and also in regard 
of relics. I will confine myself to but one point. Now Rome, 
by the decree of the Council of Trent, affirms “that the 
saints who reign togetlier with Clirist offer their prayers to 
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GocT for men ; that it is a good and useful thing supplianily 
to invokc'them, ai?d to flee i(f^their prayers, help, and assist- 
ance, because *of the benefits bestowed by* God through his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Saviour and 
Eedcemer ; and that tho^e arc men of impious sentiiiumts 
who deny that the saints wlio enjoy eternal happiness in 
heaven are to be Juvoked ; or who affirm tliat they do not 
pray for men ; or ftiat to beseech them to pra.^ for us is 
idolatry ; or that it is contrary to the word of God, .and 
opposed to tlio honour of Jesus Christ, the* one Mediator 
between God and man ; or that it is foolish to supplicate 
verbally or mentally those Avlio reign in heaven.” In the 
seventh and eighth articles of the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
it is laid down lluts : likewise that the saints reigning 
together with Christ are to be honoured and invoeated, and 
that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their relies 
arc to be had in ven(‘ra twr* I most firmly asscut, that 
the images of Christ, of the Mother of God over Virgin, and 
also of other saints, may bo bad and retained, and that due 
honour and veneraiiorj. are to b(i given them.” To a Protes- 
tant ear tins sounds very mxicli akin to idolatry. Put it is 
said, on the othei^hand, that the honour which is given to tlic 
creature is distinct from what is rendered to G()d ; that, in 
short, there arc three kinds of veneration, “ Latria,” which 
is due to God only ; “ dulia,” which is ascribed to saints and 
angels ; and “ hyp(?rdulia,” which is due, as they affirm, to 
the Virgin Mary. There are ttvo weighty objections against 
this fanciful distinction. First, it is unscriptural ; and, 
secondly, in practice it is impossible. How, I ask, is it 
possible for jin uneducated Romanist to split such a hair 
as this, and never ovfcjrpass the limits, whctluT of “dulia” 
or “ hyperdulia,” in his veneration of a relic or of the 
Virgin herself? Besides, if we examine the books of 
devotion of the Church of Rome, not only is the distinc- 
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tion laid aside, but evidence of the grossest idolatry stares 
us in the face. I turn, for ^Ntimplc, to' the Breviary, and 
from “ The Offietk for the Feast of the most sacred Name of the 
!6less(‘d Mary,” I extract ftie following instruction, which, I 
presume, all devoutf Ron an CatUolics consider themselves 
bound to* obey : “ O thou, Iiosoevcy? thou art, that findost 
thyself rolling rather on this world-tossing ocean amid storms 
and tempfwts than walking on land, turn hot thine eyes away 
from this refulgent star if thou wouldst not bo overwhelmed 
by the storm.* If, then, the wdnds of tempest rise against 
♦thee, or thou r unnest on the rocks of tribulation, look to the 
star, call on Mary. If thou art tossed on the waves of 
pride, or ambition, or detraction, or envy, look to the star, 
call upon Mary. If, troubled at the enormity of thy sins, or 
confounded by the defilement of conscience, or terrified with 
horror of the judgnu'nt to come, thou beginnest to be swal- 
lowed up in the ab}>.> of sorrow m* the gulf of despair, think 
of Mary. . . . In perils, in straits, in adversities, think 

of Mary, invoke Mary, — following her, thou misscst not the 
way; asking of her, thou needest nok despair; keeping thy 
thoughts on her, thou cans^ not eiT. She holding thee up, 
thou fallest not. Slu* prot(‘cting thee, thcjji needst not fear. 
She guiding thy way, thou f(‘elest no weariness. She being 
propitious, thou reaclu'st th(' end of thy journey.” 

Now, I ask, pf this is not to give to the creature what is 
due to the Creator ? Is not this the giult of idolatry ? It 
is impossible, in a single lefcture, to advance even a tithe 
of the evidence which bears on tliis painful theme. I cannot, 
however, refrain from allusion to a well-known i>ublication, 
entitled “^Phe Glories of Mary,” being a translation from the 
Italian of Alphonsiis Liguori, now a (;ianonised saint of the 
Church of Rome. It has been authoritatively declared by 
the Church of Rome tlmt all the wrijiiigs of Alphonsus Li- 
guori contain “ not oiw word icorthy of censure,^' Surely, 
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then, it is fair to judge of the sentiments of Romanism by 
the writings of a man who w^s canonised by tlie Cliurch of 
Rome in the year 1839, and in regard of whose writings 
Rome has aflSrined that they are deserving of all praise, and 
not one word of them is viorthy of cenqure. Now, amongst 
the assertions which Liguori makes, and which, you will bear 
in mind on the au^liority of the Church of Rome, deserves 
no censure, I find tAe following^* “It is the opinion of many, 
and I hold the opinion to be true and indubitable, tliat all 
God’s graces are dispensed through the hands of Mary, and 
that all the elect arc brought to salvation through this divine 
mother. In conformity with this opinion, it 7nay he said 
that the salvation of all depe7ids 071 preaching devotion to 
Mary^ and confide nte in her hifei'cession.^^ Again, the fol- 
lowing idolatrous language is addressed to Mary by the same 
author : “ Nothing resists your powcT, because iho Creator 
of all honours you as his making your glory his own. 

Mary owes her Son an infinite gratitude lor choosing hm* for 
his mother; but it is not less true to say that Jesus Christ 
lias contracted a species of obligation towards her for the 
human existence he received from Iicr, and in recompense 
for this benefit ,Jic honours her bj" hearing her prayers.” 
The same Avriter adopts the following blasphemous address 
to Mary : “ 0 great Queeny it is by you the miserable are 
saved; and because their salvation is youn tvorky they shall 
form your crown in heavenr What can approach nearer to 
idolatry than this ? What can exhumate this blasphemy, 
endorsed though it be by Rome’s imprimatur, “ T r contains 
NOT ONE WORD WORTHY OP CENSURE ?” Is RoPUC, or is shc 
not, open to the charge of idolatry ? Can you corno to any 
other conclusion than ,that shc is ? And I ask you if, in the 
exercise of a calm and dispassionate judgment, the title 
“Man of sin,” as embodying the twofold idea of a visible 
personal head and of pre-eminent guilt, is not a title to which 
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Rome has the best possible claim ? Her show and pretence 
of Christianity, combined witlf her palpable departure from 
apostolic truth, mnvicts her of apostasy. Her visible orga- 
nisation under one supreme pontiff, arrogating to himself 
universal supremacyr; her world-wide diffusion, and the tre- 
, mendous guilt which is involved in hrr perfidy to him whom 
she professes to serve, as that perfidy is exhibited in her 
honouring' the ereatunj abo^c the Creato/* - all this combines 
to swell the evidence that Romanism is the apostasy on wlihdi 
an inspired apostle has written this appellation, “ The Man 
hf sin.” 

Tlie second distinctive title given to “ the apostasy” is 
“ the Son of perdition.” This title, as I have already said, 
implies a pre-eminently distinctive character in the apostasy 
itself; and it implies, further, that the apostasy is doomed — 
not to be reformed, hnt to be destroyed. Romanism, as a 
religious system, is pre-emiilSr?{1iy desiruclivo. It should 
never ha forgotten that the points of difference between 
Romanists and Protestants relate to the very fundamentals 
of true religion. We differ on the primary question, as to 
yie right method of approac]^ to God. We differ esscuit.ially 
as to the rule of faitli. differ as to the siacrifice of Christ. 
We difhjr as to.tj^o motjfod of justification. We differ on 
the equally important matter of a believer’s sanetifioation. 
Now these are ifot trifling or subordinate questions. They 
are of vital importance. Wilful error ^concerning them is 
incompatible with salvation. * Tf the Church of Rome be in 
error on tliesc points, as wc believe she is, she must be 
instrumeiitjfl to destroy souls. Romanism is, moreover, the 
more to bo dreaded, Ix'canse of the cunning intermixture in 
her system of truth and error. The 4 -e is truth enough to 
kei'p the error in disguise. Tluire is enough of the drapery 
of Christianity to hide from the unwary the features of Anti- 
christ. Other forms of error arc coinparativ(*ly innocuous, 
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because the error is so palpable ; in Romanism the deadliest 
poison is held and administer(^l in the most attractive vehicle. 

Again, Romanism is of all religions* the most perse- 
cuting and intolerant. When you hear of a certain Grand 
Duke infatuated enough, %t this time of day, to imprison and 
persecute Protestants, you are apt to regard him as>a monshir 
of cruelty ; but tj^is is not to do him justice, — you ought to 
judge of him as a pre-eminently* consistent Roimui Catholic. 
He is brave enough, or, if you please, rash enough, to act uj) 
to his creed, llis creed is a i)ersecuting creed. By the 
third canon of the fourth Council of LattTan, “ All hcreticj^, 
by whatsoever name they may be known, are condemned ; 
and such as arc eondeinned arc to be delivered over to the 
secular powers, or their ollicci\s, to rccudvc dm* punishment.” 

This decr<*c has never been repealed. Tt has been acted 
upon wheresoever Rome has had the power to do so, as 
history bears testimony. wTS. ess the slaughter of the Albi-. 
gciises in the thirteenth century, by command of Pope Inno- 
cent III., for no other reason than b(*cause th(‘y had adopted 
views ten thousand ti^jies more iiinoc(‘nt than those of their 
persecutors, and embraced erne's which, according to tlie 
worst imputfiliouis, left the laws o^^liiiinanity and the peace 
of social life unimpaired.”*' \Vit^j(*ss Ih^ annals of Queen 
Mary in this country, of Charles V. in Germany, of Louis 
XtV. in France. Witness the massafcre of ihc Irish 
Protestants in 1641, when, on the testimony of a Roman 
Catholic writer, 8000 Protestants were butclu'red in one 
day. Witness the massacre of St. BartholomoAV, in com- 
memoration of wliicli tlie Pope caused a medal >> be struck. 
Witness the atrocities which attended the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Witness the horrors of th<^ Inquisition ; 
and although the march of civilisation and the force of 
public opinion have done much to curb the exercise of its 
* Hallam. 
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persecuting spirit, yet witness the embers of that spirit still 
prepared to burst into flame, an, attested the groans from 
Tuscany of the victims of Rome’s hatred to tlifc word of - God. 

It is nothing to say in Veply, Protestants have persecuted 
in their turn. I adipit they L ‘ye^ione so. Individual Pro- 
testants l«ivo done it, but it is n<' <h^ religion of Protct tanis 
to pers(‘cute we abhor persecution, llicre is not a sen- 
tence in ^ny Protestant creed or caij^>n which sanctions 
recourse to any kind of coercion to alti*r or compel men’s 
r(digious opinions. Rome, on the contrary, in the jdenary 
exercise of her boasted infallible authority, has proclaimed 
the lawfulness of p(*rsecution. She has never repealed the 
proclamation ; she has shown, in numbe rless ways, that it is 
tor lack of power, not of will, that slie Moes not moi’e often 
use the unhallowed weapon. 

Tlic third title by which the apostasy is designatcKl is 
“the mystery of iniquity ’ epithet dcnot(‘s a peculiar 

mysteriousiiess which is to characterise the apostasy and to 
be made subservient to tin; purposes of iniquity. Romanism 
fully answers to this description. Tli^e is, indec'd, a system 
of which the appropriate title is “ the mystery of godliness.” 
't'lie gospel of Jesus iV that mystery. Jt is an ineftable 
mystery of yisdom^and pmver, — of truth and loving-kiinliicss. 
A mystery belongs to tlie origin, the procurement, and the 
application of tlic plan of salvation. Tlie contrivance of the 
scheme is a mystery. Its execution thrbugh the obedience 
unto death of the Incarnate Word is a mysU'ry ; ajid not loss so 
is the application of the scheme to any single case. “ The wind 
l)loweth wl^irc it listeth, and thou liearest the sound thereof, 
but canst *riot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth, so 
is every one that is born of tlic Spirit.” ^ Thej consummation of 
the plan is involved in mystery, and yet we know that tlie 
whole of the marvellous sclieme is a mystery of godliness. 
Divinity presides over its every part, and the tendency of 
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the whole is to elevate man from the degradation of sin to 
the recovery of the image of \jod in whieli he was at the 
first created. 

Now in direct antagonism to this mystery of godliness, 
stands the mystery of iniquity. Such i.v Romanism. Mys- 
terious in its origin, gr^dwth, devoloj)ement, — mysterious in 
the influence it cxi;jils, in its mode of working, in its power 
of accommodation to (*-v(‘ry variety of human circtlmstanee, 
rank, or disposition. The whole is a jnystery of iniquity. 
It defrauds its disciples of ])rivilege3 to 1 lie free enjoyment 
whereof every man is entitled ; by feigned words it makes 
mercdiandise of men’s souls. It usurps prerogatives which 
belong to God only, ami wields them for the oppression of 
its victims. It makes* sinning easy ; and by the very instru- 
mentality through which it professes to impose hindrances 
in the way of iniquity it m;^^*s the practic(i of iniquity 
more facile. I have no hesifation in alfirming that the more 
carefully you investigate the practical working of the entire 
Romish system, the more irresistible will the conclusion 
appear that ^‘mystery iniquity” is a title to which the 
Church of Rome has an undoubt<#I cljjim. 

And what shalf wo say of the fourth specific appellation 
which the aposlle gives to the apostasy naiiu^y, that 
wicked, or lawless, on<^?” The import of the title is self- 
evident. It ])oints to an arrogant assumplion of superiority 
to all law and authority u luitsoever^ Now' here, again, the 
accuracy with which this accusation may be proved against 
Romanism is vividly clear. Let Rome speak for Inu-sclf. 
In lier canon-law it is autboritati\ely laid do\T'ii, “The 
01 ws of kings have not pre-eminence over ecclesiastical 
equ’^s, but are subordiiurtc or subservient to them.” “ What- 
decrees of princes are found injurious to the interest 
of the Church arc declared to be of no authority whatever.” 
There goes the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill then at once. It 
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has no authority whatever,” ipse dixit the Pope of Rome. 
Again : “ The bishop of RoAc. hath aifthority to judge all 
men, and specially to discern the articles of*laith, and that 
without any councils, amt may assbil th(‘m that the council 
hath damned ; but *110 man hatligiuthority to judge him nor 
to meddTlj with anything thai e. hath judged, neitlier em- 
peror, hing, people, nor the el(*j*gy, and^it is not lawful for 
any inan*to judge of liis *power.” “ Jfl aj)pertain('th to the 
ChureJi of J^oine lo judge which oallis ought to be koj)t and 
whieli not.” So sajs the (tanoii-hiw of the Church of 
* Rome. J a.-k, can <d(\an*r j'videnee be wanted, that, in theory 
at least, the Cliurcli of Rome elaims to b(‘ independent of all 
law and to have (he right lo Inimple under foot all consti- 
tuted authorilies Avhatsocver, as it m?iy jVoiu time to time 
suit her eousmiieneo or inierofet to do so? 

Nor has sIk* I'ailed in ] )rae( ice to exercise the authority 
whitdi she thus theormoalll^lramis. Pope Gregory VTI. 
dej)()sed Henry IV. of (hn'inany, in the year 107*3, in the 
following lei’uis : “ For the dignity and defence of Cod’s 
holy Cliurch, in llu^ name of Ahi^ighty God, the Father, 
> vSoii, and Holy Ghost, 1 (]^*pose from imperial and royal ad- 
ministration King Henry, sou of Henry, ^ioiiietime Emperor; 
and T absolve :il4t y]iri.>^ans subject to tin* empire from that 
oatli whendiy they were wont to plight their faith unto true 
kings, for it is*iight that he should bo deprived of dignity 
who endeavours to dimmish the inaje-sty of the Churcli.” 

Pope Gregory IX., in*tho year 1239, excommunicated 
the Emperor Frederick II., and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 

Pope Paul HI. once and again excommunicated aiy*^ 
deposed Henry VJII. of England. • 

Pope Pius V., in the year 1570, issued his memoi^ 
bull against Queen Elizabeth, in which he declares, “ He that 
reigneth on high, to whom is given all power in heaven and 
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in earth, committecl^one holy (Jatholic and Apostolic Church, 
out of which there is no salvation, to one alone on earth, 
namely, to Peter, the prince of th^ apostles* and to Peter’s 
succ(*ssor, the bishop of Rome, to be governed in fulness of 
power. Him alone he mfiSlo prince ov^r all people and all 
kingdoms, to pluck up, flestroy, scatter, consume, plant, and 
build. . . . We doiout of the fulness of our apostolic power 
declare the aforesaid Elizabeth to bo cut off from"^he unity 
of tluj body of Christ ; and, moreover, we do deedare her to 
bo deprived of her pretended title to the kingdom aforesaid, 
and of all dominion, dignity, and privilege whatever. . . . 
And also the nobility, subjects, and people of the said king- 
dom, and all others which have in any sort sworn to her, 
to be for over absolvcxl from any such oath, and all manner 
of duty, allegiance, and obedience, . . . And we do com- 
mand and interdict all aml^ ry the noblemen, se.bjects, 
people, and others aforesaid, that they presume not to obey 
her, or her monitioiivS, maiulatcs, or laws ; and thowse who 
sliall act contrary bo involved in the same S(‘ntence of 
anath(‘ma.” Can you fioed a fuller (*xem])!ilication of the 
canon-law, which alfirms, “ Tj*p l^sliop of Rome may • 
excommunicate en?|ierors and prinet-s, dep(»se them from 
their states, and assoil their subjttls froif? tlieif oaths of 
obedience to them and so constrain them to rebellion ?” Has 
there evc^r been liea\;d of any aposiasy in the Christian 
C'linrch which more minutely tnllii^s with the descriptive 
title, that wicked,” or “ that lawless one ?” 

One word in reference to the remaining features in the 
inspired portraiture of the a])ostasy. What has T)«(‘n said 
on the application of the title, “the lawless one,” Ijolds 
equally as to the next •prominent f(‘atui*e, namely, “who • 
opposeth and oxalhdli himself above all that is called Cod, 
or that is worsliipped.” Rome does this. She rudely 
violates the sacrediicss that surrounds the throne, and mocks 
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alike at the autliority of kiu^s and of dvil I’ulers of every 
dc'grco. It is added, “So Inat he, as God^ sittetli in the 
temple of God, •showing ^himself that he is God.” “The 
temple of God” is a phrase io denote the Christian Church. 
TJio apostasy, 1 lien, •which is Jiei% ]>ortrayed must have the 
semblance of Christiiiiiity. 1 < me Infc this beyond all doubt. 
It would further ajiiiear that this apostf.sy would claim to 
exercise Tlivine. prerogatives. Eoine (foes this. Hear ht*r 
own words. In the Catechism of tJie Cuuneil of Trent, it is 
alfiniied, “ In the priest, who sits as Ins legi lima to judge, the 
'piaiitent should venerate the jierson and tlie power of Christ 
the Tiord, fur in the adininistraiion of the sacrament of 
penance, as in that of the others, Ihe priest dischargt?s the 
functions of Jcsiis Christ.” * 

Tint, again, tlie aposth; afririns, “The myshny of iniquity 
(lulh already w ork : only^ve know wdiat withholdeth 
that he might be rcM-aled in his time, and he who now 
lettetli, will let until he be taken out of the way.” Accord- 
ing to this staieineiit, all the elements of the future apostasy 
w'oie then in existence*, only they wtC’g held in check by the 
•presimce. of some cont^-oHi»g forc(*. ’i'his description most 
remarkahly tallies w'itli the facts of tlfe case as regards 
Eonianism! Tln^erm many of tlic more pi orninent errors 
of I’opery can bt; deti^cted even in apostolic times. It was 
nexiOssaiy even for the apostles to waiTi their converts to 
flee from idolatry, to beware of a voluiilary liuinility and 
a worshipping of angels, of a vain distinction of meats, a 
neglecting of the body, an observance of tlie traditions, 
the doctinnes and commandments of men. The very fact 
that an inspiri^d aposth^ deemed it necessaiy to prescribe that 
•a bishop should bo the husband of one wife, implies that tlie 
Romish doctrine of tlie cidibacy of the chjrgy was not alto- 
gether unknown ; above all, it was needful to w^arn of erring 
upon the grand and fundamental question of a sinner ’ 5 
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justification before God. At tlic same time it is evident 
that Romanism ntivor put foward all its pretensions, it 
was not fiilly*developed in its criminal opposition to divine 
truth until tfie seat of the Rom'an empirt? was transferred 
from Romo to ConsianVnople. The •jrandeur of the 
emperor and of antichrist could not stand to^eHn'r.” As 
soon as the omp('^)r departed fi*om Rome, antichrist hvgun 
to be revealed. Tfins liistory (^iiiirms tlie inh'iij^jn'tation I 
have given, and contributes Ikt quota of evidence to fix 
the ' .application of the whole prophecy to the system (‘f 
Romanism. ^ 

It is time that 1 should briefly remind you of the result 
of the foregoing investigation. An inspired a])()st]»^ had 
spoken to the members of a Christian Chureh of tlie second 
coming of Christ. His words wore misapprcdiended, his 
statements pcTAerted. In < rd^ r to correet the misehnd* 
thenee resulting, he again to the same body of Christ- 

iatis, and predicted, in the edearest manner, that ]>rjor to the 
second advent thmc? would be an apostasy, of which he 
proi‘(*eded to give i^innte outlines. He d‘-clarccl tliat 
the rudiments of this apostasj^ were already ii^ existence^ 
but that their <^‘vel()penieiit woulJl not take plaee till rho 
removal of a certain restraining clause, ilc dudared that 
this apostasy would continue till the end of time; and only 
thoii he destroyed when the Lord himself shall n'appt'jir. 

All this is clear matter of fact. I have endeavoured 
patiently to examine the inspirT?d prediction. I have taken 
title after title, and one characteristic feature aft<*r another, 
and endeavoured to find out where the prediction finds its 
fulfilment. The result is, that J find an unmistakeable cor- 
respondence in all that we know of the origin, the giowth, 
the pretensions, the principles, and the practices of Roman- 
ism, Avith the picture which the apostle drcAv. .Tf ho did 
not intend that portrait for Romanism, it is an unheard-of 
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coincidence that it should be so fiiitliful a likeness. The 
evidence of the history, the (foctrine, afid the cliaractcr of 
Romanism, all goes to establish tlie itlenlity hf Popery with 
the predicted apostasy. * This is not a modern or a novel 
interpretation. Ma^iy pai ^ oi i^ were held in an early age 
of the Oiiurch. So confide, was ^hc belief, and so pre- 
valent the opinion, that it was the Rom^i empire by which 
the devol^pement of antichrist was festrained, that, ac- 
cording to Terlnlliaij, it was a prayer in the liturgy of 
the Church, tJiat the Roman empire might stand long, in 
\)rder tliat aiiticlirist’s coming might bo Jong deferred. The 
interpretation I have given w.is tlui belitd' of Wicklille, of 
Luther, of Cranmer, of Latinun*, of Ridley, of Jewel, of 
John Knox. All agree in this, thal the Romish apostasy 
is antichrist. It was this Ixdief which kindled the zeal, 
sustained the courage , and uplieJd the constancy, of the 
noble band of our mai\^, r(*d fffblmers. Their blood would 
not have flowed so fre^edy had th(‘y not recognised in Ro- 
manism the anticliristian apostasy. They felt, that in with- 
standing Ropery they were waging J^attle against a system 
ivliich, n)(/« than any othe^ defrauded Christ of his glory, 
and robbed the gospel its preciousness. , Our resistance to 
Popery must res^on the^same basis. Popery is unchanged. 
Nothing in her past history tends to weaken the force 
of the testimony w’h'ich the prediction I have been review- 
ing delivers against her. 1 thank God that the heart of 
this Protestant nation is, as 1 bedieve, sound to its very core. 
The spirit of Protestantism is not dead. The blood of the 
martyrs flows in our veins ; the light that was kindled 
by the flame-shroud of Latimer has not been extinguished. 
Let the necessity but arise, and I, believe there would 
be no lack of witnesses for God and for truth, who would 
not shrink from the martyrs’ pile, if the cause of Protestant 
truth were to demand the sacriflee. On the other hand, let 
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US not imagine that the spirit of Popery is dead either. 
Never were its assumptions* more arrogant, never was its 
aspect more threatening. I look at the •Continent of Eu- 
rope. Jesuits inspire the Papal "councils and wield its two- 
edged sword. In Naj>le% Ferdinand, .the model king, has 
been forced, through tiieir ascendancy, to break his oath to 
the people ; her pg,triots arc perishing in dungeons, and her 
children are now *anght a caTechism which tfitficlies that 
every Protestant should bo put to death here and will per- 
ish everlastingly. In Austria, the. Imperial power is at the 
feet of the Jesuits. In Tuscany, the civil pow(‘r is siiboi*- 
dinated to th(i ecclesiastical. In France, we have seen 
Rome accommodating itself to every phase of popular re- 
volution ; its priesthood one while bh.'ssing the trees of 
Liberty to hail the inauguration of a republic, and then 
in turn rallying around the throne of the) emperor. In 
Prussia, Frederic Williaiiff' TSiressed the Popish hierarchy 
for their political support, allowed the full restoration of 
the Jesuits, and within the last few months the Pope has 
been givi’. g laws to Jfie Prussians on the subject of mixed 
marriages, exactly opposite t<^ the law of the land. 
Spain, Protestai^ism has just bcAi proscribed under the 
severest penalties. In Holland, ^he has^}>arcclled out the 
kingdom into dioceses, introduced the bitterest strifes, and 
defied the royal power. If I turn to Kiis country — the 
home of the Bible and the palladium of Protestant truth — 
all the energies of Papal Christendom arc directed to the 
reconversion of England. In this country, fifty years ago, 
there were but four vicars apostolic, with Uidwecn one 
and two hundrinl priests. Now Rome poss(*sses here a 
cardinal archbishop, .twelve bishops, and twelve liuiidred 
clergy. Since the aggression of 1850, then-e liave been 
added forty-four convents, sixty-one chapels, and eighty- 
eight priests. 
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Rome is not asleep. Young men of this Christian As- 
sociation, w(3 must not bo asle^ either. ^We must examine 
Popery in the fuU light of revealed truth. Tlius surveying 
her, 1 am not surprised •at her power, her subtlety, her 
progress. We arc iyeparc<i to ox^icct it all. She must bo 
verified to be the foredoomed apostgsy, by the extent of 
her dominion and the greatness of her gijjlt. That she has 
obtained ji^footing in ever}^ nation, aud^*('ared her altars on 
every shore, is one link in the evidenee by which her one- 
ness with the predictott apostasy is proved. All the mystery 
fvhich liangs around her, and which she so much loves, is 
another link in the (diain of t(‘stimnny. That she should be 
at one time apparently crush(*d, and yet exhibit such a 
marvellous roviviscimt pow(*r; that slR* should be at ono 
and the same time impotent at the heart ol* h(*r empire, and 
yet exhibiting in fre^ JVolestant nations tokens of un- 
abated vigour; that, in spite of’ e^nry (‘xposure of the “lying 
wond^u’s” she has practisc‘d, and of the contradictions to 
common sense in whicli she demands imjilicit faith, slio 
should still be successful to onirap niany of the wise and 
the intellectual; all tliis, mvsterious though it be, is expli- 
cable by the truth of* prophecy, but not otherwise. It 
constitutes a par t^ of tlie niystery by which it was foretold 
that the apostasy would Ixi characteriscMl. Her marvellous 
facility of accommodation to the varying tastes and habits, 
tho prejudices or predictions, of mankind, — hm* prodigious 
versatility, comhiucMl wdlli st) much fixity, — ^lior unvarying 
aim pursued with such ever-varying expedients, — her match- 
less dexteigty in weaving together truth and error, — her 
faculty of concealing the deadli(.*st weapon in tho most at- 
tractive sheatli, — ^lier power of deciding a man into tho 
most appalling slavery by holding out the bait of a peace 
of mind nowhere else to be realised but in her communion — 
her resources for practically lulling the conscience so as 
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to make crimo easy ; — all this contributes to make Roman- 
ism of all apostas^^s at oncC^tlio most iniquitous and the 
most perilous.' 

Learn, Christian young men, to' regard Popery in its true 
aspect. Be valiant for tlie truth as it is in Jesus. God 
forbid that I should bp instrumental to awaken pno harsh 
sentiment or unchristian disposition towards Roman Catho- 
lics ! The greater ahcir error, the more they are, entitled to 
our pity and compassion. But I call upon you to hold no 
parley with Romanism. Do not attempt to meet it half-way. 
Love the Romanist and try to <lo him good, })ut let him not 
doubt for a moment your ahliorronco of the error whicli 
deceives, and the chain that enthrals him. Take a true 
estimate of the prosp *ets of l\>pery. Contrast its darkness 
with the brightness of the coming day. Popery will continue 
till the advent of Christ. It will never be reformc'd. Many 
who are now aiuopgst its erpi^'es, will, through th(‘ wonders 
of grace, be marvellously extricated. Multitudes arc oven 
now responding to the call, ‘‘Como out of her, my ])eople ! ** 
I do not lespair ev(‘i^ of whole couiitri<'s oven* which she 
now tyrannises being nobly entyanehised. But as a system 
Popery will eontiime till the T.ord coshes. The first streak of 
light that shall br(‘ak on the liorizon, as the pledge of the 
rising of the Sun of Right(*oiisiiess, shall he a sign that 
Great Babylon is about to bo destroycMl. aTlui fir'Jt note of 
tho echoing trump* of the archangel, which shall wake 
from earth tho responsiv(3 shout, Behold he eometh ” — 
that sound shall be the knell of Romanism. Tier <let‘ds shall 
come into remembrance. The blood of the mai;tyTs whieli 
is found in her shall be avenged. The usnrpe/ sliall bo 
hurled from the throne which he has dared to mount. Tho 
antichrist shall be swept to perdition, that Clirist in his 
glory may reign for ever and for ever. King of kings and 
Lord of lords. Young men of this Christian Association, 
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which side arc you prepared to take in ihe approaching 
struggle ? There arc but t\^ sides, — frutli and lalseJiood. 
You niiist ei(lici*lx! ranged on the side of Lamb or on 
the side of Sal an. You must ( Icct between the two, Nou- 
tralily on ihis (piesi;ion is 1? isofi. As tlic prole/sing ser- 
vants of* Clirihl hearing his name®— wearing his livery, I 
call upon y<in to lx niK-oinproinisimr and decided. You will 
experience the Ide^^.-ing of decision w - tlie Son of Men 
sliall a[»pear. Fear not, J entreat you, the repj-oaeh ol men. 
Trample under loot tlie fear of man which hringeth a >naro — 
•ris<‘ to yonr high, your immortal destiny, and ih-ternnn^, 
God helping, to hilU w th<* Lamb whithersoever he gceih , so 
shall you be led onward to victory — onward lo immortality — - 
onward to glory ! 
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VflE HAI, DANES. 


The object of my Lecture, as many of you have inftjrred 
from its title, is to give some account of Robert iraldaue, 
of Air! Urey, and his brother, Jaimes Alexai\d(T. It is not 
my iutention to instil ute a comparison, or to draw a contrast, 
between the two. 1 shall not jneasurc them by the great 
men of their own or any officr'agc. Neither shall 1 atlem[)t 
to describe tlicir mental qualities, nor even to narrate chro- 
nologically, except to a very small extent, the incidents of 
their history. 1 sh^«ll rather endeavour to give you an 
account of the work they did— do analyse their character- *- 
to lay before ym, with some degree of distinctness, its 
different features — to draw such ..a portji^^it as-*Avill enable 
you to form some conception of what they were, in the hope 
that the representation will supply some Healthful stimuli, 
show you some things which you ought to admire and 
imitate, although allied, it may be, to defects which you 
will deem it your duty to shun. 

As a faithful likeness of either brother wili give you a 
sulliciently correct conception of the other, it is not necessary 
that I should divide jjour attention with a double portrait. 
In their labours they were so closely allied — there is so 
much resemblance in the broader features of their character, 
although diffei'ing somewhat in its more delicate shades that 
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a twofold description, though it might gratify curiosity, 
would servo no 'practical purptse; and, #ucordingly, in my 
attempt at delineation, I shall generally speak them both 
in the same terms. 


T. niST«»iacAL.^ 

Their apeestry, in so fa» as it aids \m Tn forming a con- 
ce])lion of their eliaraeter, by showing ns wliat attractions 
they wert 3 (Miiiblerl to r(‘sist for tlie sake of religion, deserves 
:i^]);issing notice. They were descendants of an ancient 
Scottish /amily, distinguished at one tim(‘. for deeds of 
pro\v(‘Ss. Tliey could trace their genealogy through many 
generations to some of those Seandiiitivian heroes who, 
migrsiting into this comitry, were destined by Providence 
to infh.se into its iidnibitjnds soiiu* of that eneJ'gy by which 
Ihey are now distingiii.'^h <1, ftid* of wliieh the llahlanes 
inherited no inconsiderah!. vh'gree. Tliis much it is right 
to state*, (hough it would neiiher he pos.^ihh* in our time, nor 
consisteiii witli our pur|K)>e, to trace all tlie branches of tlie 
genealogical tree that are, given in their hiugrapliy.* Sueb 
(pu'slions aivi of no gre;*, interest to Clirihtian young men. 
We liave h'arn(*d,^l trir-^t, to value them according to their 
worth, (hu* estimate of •len is based on wliat the?/ are — 
jjot on tlie weallb or the rank of their fathers. It is of 
small moiiK'nt whether tlji*y can trace tlfl*ir descent from a 
line ot b<*ggars or a line'of •kings, from the gn.afc or tlio 
small, the famous or tlie oliscure, the noble or the serf — 
wliether Ihejr blood be a ground of boasting or only serves 

* Ihe book to which the Irrfurer is chiefly intichted for his knowledge 
of the Uahhines, and to which reference is frecjit^ntly made in the lecture, 
is, “ 'rhe Lives of Robert Haldane, of Airthrey, and of his brother, James 
Alexander Haldane. By Alexander Haldane, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law.*' 
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to deepen tlieir blush; for, ultimately, they all terminate in 
the same centre, ani originally sprang from the same source. 
Rich and poor,* high and low, the most rnigjity and tlic most 
abject, the most honoured and th^ most despised, may, after 
the manner and on the lyithority of Scripture, trace their 
genealogy to Adam, .•jnd through Adam to Gckfl The 
peasant’s does iio^ terminate lower, and tlie king's cannot 
reach higher, than tuat. 

Robert Haldane was born in the yc'ar 17(34, and was 
rather more than four years the senior of his broil lor. About 
a fortiiiglit before the birth of James, their father died, aiiA 
about six years afterwards their mother folIowe<l liim to the 
grave ; tlius leaving them orphans, tlie one at six, the other 
at ten years of age. • 

Both parents appear to have been pious ; and judging 
from the glimpses we obtain of tbeii* mother in this biogra- 
phy, wo have ditiieulty i7i •folVning an esiimate of the loss 
they sustained in being so early deprived of her couiisols 
and care. The loss of a jnother is in most cas(‘s irre]>arablo. 
Few of us know how 7^iu<*h we arc indebh^d to Juu* ijifluenee 
for our best feelings and m ijdest purposes. Tla're is a^ 
power in the relation to wliicli no tnan is insensible ; and 
generally, it is exereise<l tor good, to a gi ealcr or Jess »legn*(?. 
The mother may not be emiiienlty pious, may not, i]i tlie 
highest sense of the term, be pious at all ; Uut there is such 
a susceptibility to goodness in tlie female lieart, such a 
promptness in recognising it, ftncfi a cordiality in her a]>- 
proval of it when discovered, that few men, in their first 
stniggles toward?; the riglit, are unchocred by th(^( OJi.‘'cioiis- 
ness that their success will be gratifying to the "maternal 
heart. And when Ave^are of age to umlc'rstaml the myste- 
rious and sacred inflinmccs of that relation ; Avhen we groW' 
up to learn, from our own observation oi* our OAvn care, 
how they cared, and watched, and toiled for us ; how their 
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patience bore with our pt'evislmess, and their watchfulness 
anticipated our’wiints ; lunyoi^^ sickness Awakened their soli- 
citude, a)id our ivovery r( 3 warded their toil ; VIkmi pleasing 
and hall<)W(‘d memories of*tli(3past ar(i revived, who can tell 
how lunch w<' arc iudeliter' for >iir^good resolutions, for our 
most suctfessfnl stniggh's ae* Mist c'^il, for the salutary re- 
morse wliicii lias ait(‘iidcd our falls, for ajjght that is good 
and iu‘roi<i in our lives, the ceiisciotsiicss of a mother’s 
worth, aiul of the ph'aMire she will derive from our consist- 
ent and n[>w;M'd <‘ourse? 

V fhii the- moilier ol' ilie Haldanes WMis no ordinary tvonian. 
Nalm-ally midowed with gn^at strength of piirpost‘, grace 
had adorned it with a sincere and fervent piety. She 
attended to th(3 Vi ligioiis instruction her sous wdiile she 
lived, and added to instruetion the force of her example, 
while she folhiwed I'nth by earnest prayer. And most 
alf'cting it is, to ."('c r knifeliiig by their bed after they 
are sn[)po>ed to he asleep, and pl(*adiiig as a mother can, 
not for their Avealtli or earthly distinction, but that they 
might, be gnided through a world she ^vas soon to leave, and 
after a life of devotedness ^1o God’s service, raised to an 
eternity of joy. 

J'hosc tyialilies wdiieh nMulcred her removal so great a 
loss, renderiMl her training iMpially valuable so long as it was 
enjoyed, llricf ns the period Vas, we trace its influence 
throughout the whole of their after-life. While living without 
God, their inotlier’s iiu‘!n(Jt-y iwer and anon presents itself as a 
guardian angel, gently upbraiding them for their folly, and 
winning tJu*m to a wiser course. Long after lier death, the 
older broflier Avonld call to mind that kneeling form, that 
jdeading eonntcMiance, those earnest prayers; and the 
younger tells ns that linu^ never entirely efrac(;d tlie ijn]>res- 
sion which her can; produced. In faith she instilled in- 
strnclioii into their otK-ning jninds ; in faith she prayed that 
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her instructions might bear fruit ; in dependence on the 
Divine promise si committed them to God’s care ; and 
though the wisTi of her heart was^ not imnfhdiately realised, 
the sequel proved that her conlidciico was not misplaced. 
The God of Abraham,* Tanac, and Ja«jb, — the God of all 
parents who put their trust in him, and the God* of tlieir 
seed, did not fail t«; “ bless the lads.” 

Deprived of botlf their parents at so early an*age, they 
were yet mercifully exempt from many of the sorrows which 
frequently fall to the orphans’ lot. Temporally, their cir- 
cumstances were all that might bo df‘sired, and there were 
relatives both kind and competent, who charged themselves 
with the oversight of their menial and moral training. 
Their maternal grandmother, calk'd by courtesy Lady 
Lundie, and her sons. Colonel Alexander, and Captain Adam, 
afterwards Viscount Duncan, llie hero of Caiupenlown, 
walehed over them with sorneUiiiig like ]>a rental care. On 
their l>oyhood we need not dwell, as it presents nothing 
to distinguish them from multitinles of similar station. 
Suffice it to say, tlmt after receiving their education 
first at the High School, and^heii^at the Univ(‘rsity of* 
Edinburgh, both brothers, at seventeen, though, of course, 
at dificrent times, entered tlie navy> whore they Continued, 
the elder for about three, the younger for about nine years, 
and distinguished themselves in a manner of which we shall 
presently take notice. ^ 

The most important event of their lives took place in both 
cases about the same time, when the one Avas in his twenty- 
seventh, and the other in his thirty -first year. As yet*ve have 
seen them only in what the Scriptures call a state of nature. 
They have not felt the* tfirobbings of the inner and higher 
lifij. They are strangers to the heaven-born principle which 
distinguishes the children of God from the children of the 
devil. They are not without serious impressions : the tones 
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of a mother’s yoicc linger in their ears, like strains of un- 
earthly music from si fsir-off laml, tellinjf^ them of something 
higher and better tlian their present life, if motluir’s form 
comes up bi^forc the eye of their memory. Tlie influence of 
a mother’s prayers 'surrounds ; and i\ow and again 

they are'^ reminded of lu'r instrm' '»>ns and licr eouns ds ; 
but as yet tlieir impressions have issued iiyno decided results. 
Now, llo^^^eve^, we pcu-ceive some symptoms of an approach- 
ing elmiige. Shadows on tlie brow of tlio younger as ho 
sits in the cabin, or paces the deck, of the Melville Castle — 
’^solemn mnsings on his responsibility as the coininander of 
so many men — feelings tingc'd with mclanchol}', as lie sets 
out on his voyage, while his young wile is left behind, are 
soon followed by the earnest impiiries of a sinner seeking 
the Saviour, and th(‘se by the ap})r(‘h(msion of Christ, and the 
peace which passeth all undorj-tanding. The elder brother, 
expecting tlie regeneration *d' ‘‘humanity from the French 
revolution, was doomed, as you might supjajse, to bitter dis- 
appointment ; but the thoughtfulness thus excited led to a 
happy result. (Grasping at a sha(V>vv, as he tells us, he 
•found the substaiici'. ^ Anf. so within a short time of each 
other, though in difTorent ways, both pass? through the crisis 
of being experience change in feeling, in thought, 
in motive, in the principles and ends of action — a change 
the issue of wluch eternity alone will disclose. 

As the principal eyonts in their history after this will 
have to bo noticed in what we say of their work, I shall 
pass over the interval between their conversion and their 
death, gifd simply add here, that the elder died in 1842, 
in his seventy -ninth year, and the younger at the age of 
eighty-three, in the year 1851. r 
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IL TheIr Work* 

The life-work of the Haklaues, as described in this 
volume, is sufficient to ci'mmeud their* history to the study 
of every Christian, and especially of Christian ybiing men, 
in this age of unftirnlleled activity. They were eminently 
men of action. Plficiul by Providence in a s|]fliere where 
they were exempt from the necessity of toiling for their own 
maintenance, they did not think of spending their lives, as 
some do who are similarly situated, in indolence or pleasure*. 
Not for their own ease, not for their own enjoyment, had 
they been ushered into being, but to do God’s work, Jind to 
make the worhl luippier and better. Were not gigantic 
forms of evil stalking around thi'm, dishonouring God and 
cursing man ? Had not God endowed them with faculties 
which were Intended for exwMse ? That physical power, 
that mental energy, that courage which towers in presence 
of difficulty, that worldly substance — for what have they 
been given but that ijiey might do battle with the rampant 
evil ? That gospel which Jiastaved them, is it not equall}* 
adapted to the sakation of others ? Have they not received 
it that they might publish it to ^^heJr fellows ? Will not 
God be glorilied by its diffusion ? And do not they occupy 
an awfully solinmi jiosilion, standing as they do between 
two eternities, having just sprung fit God’s bidding from the 
womb of the one, whence voices issue, telling them solemnly 
to be in earnest, and about to pass away amid the shadows 
of another, where every man is I’cwarded according to his 
works ? With such convictions as these, life to them was 
no pleasure-hunt, no buttcrfly-cliasc, as it is to some — no 
feverish dance, as it is to others — no disturbed and broken 
dream, as many find it ; but a stern and ceaseless, though 
not unwelcome task. Far more deeply than some who play 
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with the words> they felt what the poet has sung, and their 

lives were the expression of the feeling ; ^ 

• 

“ Tell me not in ^lournful numbers, 

Ijife is but an einuty d' eam ; 

For the soul is dead that* slumbers, 

And things arc not vv udt tliey seem. 

c» 

Life is real, life i. earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,' 

Was not spoken of the soul.*' 

It is true, wo cannot attribute to them the protracted 
studies by the midnight lamp, the voluminous writings, 
added to professional duties, in themselves siifliciont for 
ordinary men, whicli taxed the spare form and dried up the 
strength of Diehard Baxter ; nor tlio herculean labours of 
their countryman, John K.»ox^ during the latter years of his 
life. They knew nothing of the incessant journeys and 
multitudinous meetings of a Wesley ; nor did they ever 
approach to the almost superhuman lenergy which charac- 
terised the prcachinj^ of# a Whitfield; nor will their 
labours, either for number or magnitude^ bear* comparison 
with those*of many we might name. Still, tJiey were 

men of work. They hud not, indeed, crushed the instincts 
of their naliirer and severed thomselves from the ties of 
their kind, as some havg^dono. One passion had not been 
allowed to become so predominant as to extinguish every 
other ; for they were not fanatics — they were not mere 
zealots— ^tBey wore men. Innocent enjoyments were not 
unwelcome. They had their hours of recreation ; they 
could contribute to, and delight in, ihc enjoyments of the 
domestic circle. Though they felt that their sti'cngth 
should be usefully em])loyed, they did not think it dutiful 
to overtax it always. They generally proportioned their 
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labours to their ability, like men who thought — and thought 
wisely — that life i5 to be husbaiid(jd, and not worn out as 
rapidly as possible. But though tlieir Itfboiirs wcue regu- 
lated, they were steady and perscv(Ting. Though quiet, 
they were determined. /J'hey k(*pt their object always iji 
view. They were so constantly employed in denng good, 
that with Taiil ^hey miglit have said, “ This one thing 1 
do.” And, aftc‘r evening shatfows bi‘gan to hdver around 
them — Mdu*Ji their hairs were grey, and their limbs were 
feeble, and their frames w'cn* })ent, and their eyes were dim 
— ^yea, even to life’s lat(?st hour, tlieii- hands were full of 
their Master’s work. 

Thcj'e are some men to wliom i^\;t‘riion si'ems more 
natural and easy than to others. They i)oss(‘Ss an amount 
of physical and immtal enejgy which renders incessant 
activity an essential of exi'^eo *. 'fhe great thing is, to 
direct it into a ])j‘o])er clianncd : that secureil, their useful- 
ness folloAVS ; otli(*rwise they become prodnelive of mistdiief. 
You have so nmeh st(«im-]) 0 vvei’ — shall I say ? — which will 
either expend itself iit disasiroiis explosion, or rejuh‘r useful 
service. They anj like the ekftric^ force, which will eitlu^* 
run on your er^inds with inerediM(.* sniftiiess, or leap in 
thunder-bolts from the cloinls to ^••'aihe and de{?troy. The 
Haldanes ’were men of this staini>. Knongh is said here to 
show that, in tlujr boyhood, their native energy found 
scope in the performance of misej^iewous tricks on a magni- 
ficent scale. And, during their Jiaval career, when it was 
more under the control of their judgment, it led to such an 
energetic discharge of duty as dislinguisli(‘d them JVom their 
fellows, and gave [)romise of speedy promotion. 

An impression pr^Pvails somewhat extensively, especially 
among young men, that those wdio become religious iiro 
genoi’ally deiicient in manly qualities. lu the estimation of 
many, they are njen of no mental vigour, no independenec 
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of thought, lacking in courage, without the spint of enter- 
prise — men, in short, of no capability — Ruling sentimental- 
ists, who seek to atonci for th(‘ir practir^al incoiVipetencc by a 
bigoted adherence to a time-honoured and resjjcctiiblo, but 
now worn-out fuith, and by ivliffi<^n to acquire that import- 
ance witlr wliicli their own ca|'..oity fails to invest them. 
Evangelical n.digion, it is thought, i^ quite# nilable for them, 
but has nothing to commend it to those i(ianly yontlis whoso 
strengtli of thonglit find will qiuilifies thcau for eflicicntly 
performing their pjirt, and thus attaining to distinction, in 
a'a arena where the head that wisely conceiv(\s, and the 
hand that promptly executes, and tlui lu'art that boldly 
dar(‘s, never fail to command success. 

llowf'ver much the character of professing Christians 
may seem to justily this sup])Osition, it certainly tinds no 
countcmance in the lives of the Haldanes. 1 would point 
to them as embodim(‘nts oi th(.‘ v(‘ry opposite, of the quali- 
ties which it attributes to ndigious men. The ehler brother, 
during his brief naval ear(*er, gave repeated indications of 
that high regjird for duty, and disrogard of consequences 
when duty bummoned to acticJi, by Avhich Wellington is said 
to have been so remarlfably distingnisln^d Take the fol- 
lowing as siiecimens. On^one occasion, when an old sailor, 
during an engagement, cautioned him that he was making 
himself a mark fftr the eneriiy, as he stood with a lantern in 
his hand directing the pr(y>er elevation of a gun, ‘‘ lie indig- 
nantly repelled the adinoiutioh, tolling his well-meaning and 
sensible adviser that in the discharge of duty he should dis- 
dain to thiiik of personal danger.” At another time, when 
“ ordered to take his post on the fore- top-gall ant mast, and 
remain until recalled, the mast sprung, and as there was no 
order to descend, he expected at every blast to be hurled 
into the deep. Another midshipman thought himself justi- 
fied, under the circumstances, in retiring to a safe position. 
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Not so his companion, who remembered his commander’s 
maxim, ‘never make a*difiiculty ’ in harrying out an 
order. He remained there, as did an old ^seaman,” until on 
an order being given to shorten sail, the commander, Captain 
Jervis, discovered and released them from their perilous 
position. These facts, though of no great importance in 
themselves, aro^not without signiticance as indications of 
character. They '^t hiast discckuntcnancc the i^otion wliieli 
so extensively prevails. Tliey indicate the existence of 
manly qualities — something of that sterling stiilf out of 
which men arc made. 

rJamrs, who was much longer in the naval service, had 
more opportunity of exhibiting similar qualities. Tliere was 
a thorouglHK'ss in aU he did, which showed plaiidy that, place 
him where you might, ho would be no ciplua*, but a power 
either for good or evil. Tie hud the manliness, as some wo\dd 
call it, when in London^ t<^ worship most devoutly in tlie 
temple of Fashion; when in India, to plunge into the amuse- 
ments and luxury to-wliich the friendship of the Governor- 
(Joneral and otiicrs facilitated his access; when in St. Helena, 
on a homeward voyage, to figl^i a duel with a cavalry officer, 
a notoj’iously successful shot, witlnfut the slightest symptoms 
of trepidation. Wo can conceive, no doubt, of a more 
manly course than these facts imfl cate. It migliL have mani- 
fested greater courage to shun, than to wo\;sliip in the temple 
of Fashion; to restst, than to yield to the fascinating seduc- 
tions of Indian dissipation ; t© consent to be branded as a 
coward, than to violate the law of God, by placing in 
jeopardy his own and a brother’s life, and, happily, public 
opinion is now beginning to acknowledge that ^jucli is the 

case. But, with his notions, the duel did manifest the 

* 

lower kind of courage which some (and wo wish to take 
them on their own grounds) would call manliness; it testi- 
fied to the possession of qualities which, under the guidance 
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of better principle, might be usefully employed. An incident 
occurred not long after this •vjihero liis ^ourage was much 
more legitimately exercised. ‘‘At tlie close, of 1793, the 
Indian fleet was Jetahied, f>y various causes, in the Downs 
and at Sjnllicad, from Cbjistir.is to Aj)i*il following.” 
During the detentioif a mutiny Ifrokc out on boaid the 
Dutton, wliich threatened to be attendt‘d with serious conse- 
quences. The capiain and ^lieutenant Ij^acf left the vessel, 
find the inierior oflio(n*s liaving lost their command were 
firing pistols oveiOiead. “ Serious aj^prehension was felt lest 
the men should gain access to the powder-magazine, and 
rna<lly eiwl strife by Ilnur own death and tlifit of ail on 
board. On<.‘ of tin* two nu'dieal mcm liad serious thoughts of 
throwing himself info the water to escape the risk. It was 
at this critical moment that Captain Haldane, of the Melville 
Castle, a])peared at llie side of the vessih His approach 
was tlie signal for reneweo and^xn^ry tumults. The shouts 
of the olUccrs, ‘‘(kune, on board; come on board,’ were 
drowiu‘d by tho crii's of the mutineers, ‘ Keep ofl‘, or we’ll 
sink you.’ The scene was ajipalling, and to venture into 
the midst of the amrrv crew seemed to%e an act of dariim 
alThost amounting to rasVness. OrdiTing his men to veer* 
round hy the stern, in a few monnuils Captain Haldtino was 
on the quarterdeck. IJis iirst object was to restore to the 
oflicers composure and ])resence of mind. He peremptorily 
refused to head an immediate attack on the mutineers, but very 
calmly reasoning with the i^en, sword in haml, telling them 
that they had no business there, and asking what they hoped 
to effect in the presence of twenty sail-of-the line, the quarter- 
deck was soon cleared. But observing that tliere was still 
much confusion, and inquiring where the chief danger lay, 
he was down immediately at the very point of alarm. Two 
of the crew, intoxicated with spirits, and more hardy than 
the rest, were at the door of the powder-magazine threaten- 
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ing -with horrid oaths that, whether it should prove heaven 
or hell, they would <4^1ovv up tl!e ship. One of them was in 
the act of wrertching off the iron bars froin.the doors, whilst 
the other had a shovel full of liv^ coals ready to throw in! 
Captain Haldane, instantly putting a pistol to the brenst of 
the man Avith the iron bar, told him that if he stirred he Avas * 
a dead man. Casing at the sariKi time for the irons of the 
ship, as if disobedicAicc were otfL of the (pieslicxi, lie saw 
them placed, lirst on this man and then on the other. The 
rest of tlie ringleaders Avere also secured;” and, in a Avord, 
the nmiiny Avas (piellcd through tlie courage and energy at‘ 
Captain Haldami. 

As might have been expected, the same force of 
character wliich facts exhibit Avas mauifcsled by th<‘ 

Haldanes throughout their religious course ; for conver- 
sion is not a change in the natui *, but in tlu‘ direction, of 
our faculties, Naijoleon lli!l)a^it that c(*rlain statues of tlu' 
apostles might he inad<i most us(‘rul by bi‘iiig converte d into 
ciUTent coin and scut about doing good ; — Robert Ilaldaiu‘, 
Avilli a liberality scldoi^ i‘quallcd, ^old his t‘slat(‘ of Airthrey, 
which he had beautified until ^.ts improveme'nts, combined* 
with its natural ac^vautage's, reiuh*n*ft' it cei('brat(*d through- 
out. tlie surrounding neighbourhoe. K (hat he might spemd 
its price in the jironiotiou of tlie cause of Christ; and 
could he havi'. obtained permission irom tht' government, it 
was hi.s intention to go to Benares, taking Avith him a staff 
of missionaries, Avhorn he engaged “to support, and to deA ote 
his property and Ids life to tlic CA^angelisation of ii(*ntlieii 
tribes. » 

His brother «James, leaving the navy that he miglit ha v() 
more opportunity of a^^tendiiig to the claims of religion, hail 
scarcely found peace himself, Avhen he commenced jircachiiig 
the gospel to others. A tour in the northern parts of 
Scotland with Mr. Simeon of Cambridge, and another Avitb 
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John Campbell, for the purpose of establishing Sabbath- 
schools in the* west, made htm acquabftted with the want 
of gospel-preach’^^g in the established Cliurch, and witli the 
consequent low state of feligion ; and in 1797, he set out 
on the first of a series of eva. gelistic journeys, in the course 
• of whielidie visited every d is tr ' of the country, fnm the 
Orkneys in tlie Norih, to the banks of thc^Tweed. Penetrat- 
ing into tli 4 " most remote amkiin frequent edi [)arts, ho sometimes, 
after t ravel li Jig and preaching by day, could find no better 
accommodation for the night than themnd floor of a Highland 
cottage, lie Avas opposed hy tlu' clergy — dragged unjustly 
iM'foi'e magistrates — inteiTn])lcd and assailed by men Avho 
called thcnisclv(is gentlemen. IMen of less nerve would 
have falter(‘d before such ojiposition ; but liis constitutional 
qualities, and liis naval <*xperietiee, render him admirably 
qualified to grapple Avitlt and to masb'r it. Tic had con- 
fronted death without l‘ had for years contended 

with the boisterous ocean, and coni rolled the more unruly 
passions of hundreds of untutored men ; and he was not 
the man bi quail before magist<‘ri^il frowns or clerical 
Jntolerance. In spite of tla^h* opjiosition Ik? Avent from place 
to place, pr(?achiiig noAV*in churches or in tdiapels, as the case 
might be, jyid noAv in the op(?n air. CroAvds flock(*d to hear 
him, draAvn at first perlifips by curiosity ; but often those 
who came to wi^jndcr remained to Aveep and to pray ; and 
sometimes in the drenching rain they “stood listening with 
intense interest to his iloiA*, laithful, and S(‘arching ex- 
hibitions of truth. Thus he scattered tin? good seed 
throughoiU the length and breadth of the land, and with 
results Scaring a closer resemblance to those Avhich at- 
tended the preaching of Whitfield thj.n anything in modern 
times. 

To the movement thus commenced the attention of his 
brother, who had been frustrated in his missionary purposes, 
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was naturally directed; and to its maintenance and organisa- 
tion he devoted thfi^ property originally designed for India. 
A fortune of sfxty or seventy thousand pounds was, in the 
course of a few years, cheerfully spent in training Inindn'ds of 
young men for the ministry, in building. chapels or tab(*rna- 
cles, as they were called in various parts of the" country, 
and in printing Und circulating myriads of gospel tracts 
and other religious }fliblications. * * 

At first it was their intention to confine themselves to 
the pi’omotion of ovaT!g<‘listic efforts, and to remain rui‘nibers 
of the Church of vScotland ; but when, in J799, a body of 
Christians, many of whom were the fruit of the yt>unger 
brother’s labours, withdrew from the communion of that 
Church to unite on Congregational principl(‘s, the llaldaii(‘s 
were among the number. Of llie first Congregational ebnrch 
thus formed James was chosen tie* first pastor; and aftiT- 
wards his brother was associated with him in tin* oflice, the 
duties of which they continued to discharge till llio close of 
life. 

Nor did thinr zea4 flow througli these eluuiiiels alone. 
By men who had such sympathy with CJirist, every move-^ 
meut fitted to advjtncc*. Jiis cause, wheth(*r at home, or abroad, 
was devmcd worthy of snj)port. They were. coiiKccted with 
the committees of various religious and benevolent institu- 
tions ; they look part through the press many of tlie 
religious controversies of the day; they fought a hard and 
long -contested, but ultimately '‘successful battle, with the 
Committee of the Bible Society for the circulation of tlu*, 
word of God without infidel introductions or r\ plial 
appendages. The elder brother, in 1816-17, fulfilled a long- 
cherished purpose of visiting Geneva, and Montaubaii in the 
south of France, in both of which places ho laboin-ed among 
students and ministers, who, although preparing for or en- 
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gaged in the ministry, were utterly ignorant of the way 
of salvation, with singular success. 

In addition® to these more active engagements, they 
published treatises on the Evidences of Christianity, on 
Inspiration, on tlie Atoneinerit, on Assurance, on Faith, 
coinmenfaries on tlio Galatians and the Jloinans, some of 
wliich liave boon ])rononiK*ed, by c^'nipet^lit critics, the best 
of their Ifind, willi various other worlvs, which it would lx? 
tedious to name. And thus, with one thing and another, as 
yon cannot fail to perceive, iinjieriect as this summary has 
‘foei'ii, and miuh as we have necessarily overlooked, they 
]e<l from tirsl to last a right busy life. 

And with what glorious results their efforts were croAvnod. 
Eobert Haldane’s visit to France* was llic commeuceinent 
of a JH'W era in Coutinonlal religion. The state of the 
French lleforim'd Chun*{i'\s at the lime was most deplorable*. 
Genieva, once “ the glory of Hie* Kevformation, the l)attl(*-field 
of light ami darkne*ss, the The‘rmo})yhe, of Prote‘sLanlism, 
from whose; Alpine heights the light of gospel-truth streamed 
with brilliant Instr** athwart the bhK.;kness of‘ Fapal sn]K*.r- 
'^siition,” had fallen “fre^n liA* ance*stral faith, andproveal hoAV 
vain are historic names, orthodox creeds, ‘aiKl scriptural for- 
mularies, Vtdiere the spirit has ereascil to animate*, the litele*ss 
frame.” The- se-e-ne of Calvin’s laliours hael deg(*neral<*d into 
a nursi*ry of Socinianism. ‘Ht is asked.” says Kousseau, “ol* 
tlm ministers of the Chy^rli of G<*neva, if Je*sns Christ be* 
God ? they dare not answer. It is asked, if ho Avas a mere 
man? they are embaiTfissed, anel Avill not say they think so. 
A pliilo^oplier, Avith a glance e)f the eye, pciu'trates their 
character. He sees thf*m to be Aiians, Sociiiians, Deists.” 
And while this Avas the case Avilh Ge-neva, Montauban, the 
centre of th(?ological education for the French Reformed 
churches, was in a similar condition. The professors were 
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Socinians with the exception of one or two, who bore com- 
paratively feeble t^timony sl^ainst. and could do to 

counteract, the false doctrines of their ^ colleagues ; and 
the ministers being trained in Such a school, evangelical 
preaching, as was to be exjx^cted, was seldom or ever 
heard in any of the Reformed churches of France.. 

It requii ed ng small degree of boldness for one solitary 
man to assail thesoi strongholdi^ of Rationalism,* and great 
confidence in the word of God to assail them with tlie Bible 
alone ; but the result pi*ov(‘d that the boldness was not 
unwise, nor the confidence unwarrant(‘d. He conversed 
privately with tlw' ministers to whom he could gain access, 
invariably supporting his slaternents by appeals to Scripture; 
and in his own room expounded the Kpistle to the Romans 
to such students as chose to attend. Believing the foolish- 
ness of God to bo wiser than T>uin, and the weakness of God 
strong(‘r than man, he did Sot attempt to soften down or 
qualify those doctrin(*s at wliieh ibeir ])rejudices rendenjd 
them most likely to take oflenee, but pr(‘si‘ntcd thorn in all 
their naked force, as Ijiey an', found in the ])ages of Revela- 
tion; and seldom has fidelity ta^^the word of God been more, 
signally rowardet^. Of twenty-one stiuhmts who attended 
his expositions at Geneva, only one did not appear to be 
impressed ; and the greater part,'' notwithstanding the op- 
position of their professors, notwithstandii.g the risk, nay, 
the certainty, thaf their temporal prospects would he 
blighted, avowed themselves cOiiverts — not in theory merely, 
but as the subjects of a saving change — to evangelical truth. 

At Montauban lie realised similar success. "Vhe Dean of 
Faculty there, M. Daniel Encontre, was one of flie ablest 
mathematicians in France. Filled with the pride of science, 
he felt it exceedingly hard to bow to the humbling doetrincs 
of the gospel ; but on parting with Mr, Haldane ho grasped 
bis hand, and said with emotion, “ I am a great sinner, but 
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I havo a great Surety,”— a confession of faith in two of the 
fundamental truths of Christisftiity, whirj^i showed that in his 
case the crisis \^as past — that having ronoifuced self- trust 
he had taken refuge in Christ. Another, the pastor of a 
church, wl)o had at first visited *Mr. Haldane for the purpose 
of refuthug liis docirines, wlieii in ll.e course of conversation 
the greal inith of a complete atonenieijjt dawned on his 
mind, stujiJ)( <l sinhlenly, xs they wen* walking togethiT, 
and vi'lc njenily exclaimed, as many of us, I trust, have felt, 
“It is luo gn'af. to be true,” and from that moment hecarae 
a dc‘ci<u d ('jirl.stian. But not to dwell on particular cases, 
it has ]>(*(‘n v(*ckoned that through this visit upwards of sixty 
ministers, among whom were many men of mark, such as 
Merle D’Auhigiie, Malan, Monod, and others, were brought 
to a knowiedgij of Christ. Nor was this all. The gospel 
could not be reedved by such men without multitudes 
feeling its iiitlnence. Their ♦(f'mfersion was the commence- 
ment of a work which is si ill going on; and which, wo trust, 
will coniinue to progress, uidil it has rescued Franco at once 
from licr iniidelity and the Poiiery ^wliich has made her 
^nlidcl, and wrought out f(j|^ her a regeneration which, in 
philosophies and forms ft' government, shij has long sought 
in vain. , 

But Seolland, after aft, was the principal scene of their 
labours, and to •Scotland we must look for the principal 
results. You may form some cunc(*ptioiT of the condition of 
the country, at the time ft' their conversion, from a descrip- 
tion by Dr. ITamilton, of Strathblane : “ Many of the 

clergy,” hoisays, “ wen> genuine Socinians ; many of them 
were ign*)rant of iJieology as a system, and utterly careless 
about (lie merits of any creed. . . When they 

preached,” (which was as seldom as possible, for they always 
took lielp when it could be found,) “ their sermons gene- 
rally turned on honesty, good neighbourhood, and kindness. 
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To deliver a gospel sermon,^ or preach to .the hearts and 
consciences of ^dyinjf sinners, was as completely beyond their 
power as to speak in the language of* angels. . . . 

The coldness and indiiference of the minister, while tliey 
proclaimed his aversion to his employment, were seldom lost 
on the peojde. The congregation rarely amounted to a 
tenth of the parishioners, and ^ the one-half of tliis small 
number were gojienilly, during tho half-hour’s soporilic 
harangue, fast asleep.” Of course, to this state of thijigs 
there was some exception. Hero and there you might have 
found faithful ministers in tin; 4‘stablished (Church, and iTy 
Dissenters, also, evangelical truth was held and taught ; but 
these exceptions on^ served to niake more manifest the 
general destitulion. This was tlui state in which the Hal- 
danes found Scotland ; and those of yon who know aught 
of its present condition, ’^vil^ form a conc(‘ption of wliat 
they did, when 1 say that they left it very much what it is 
now. 

It is true that other agencies and other influcmros con- 
tributed to eftect the ^langc. But to the llakhines ladongs 
the creilit of being the originators, ^and for a length of time 
ihe soul, as well ^is the principal supporters, of the move- 
ment. “ Thej-e can be no doid#t,” says a (Ustiiigiiisbed 
writer connected with the Free Church, “that, during tJie 
eight years when tjiey moved on as arr unhi’okcn phalarex, 
multiplying th(‘ir tabernacles, ^ser^ling out their reintbrcc- 
ments of ard<mt evangelists, they stirretl to its depths th(» 
quiescent mind of Scotland.” The very fact of sueli men 
preaching, and especially in the open air, was fiitid to (ex- 
cite a powerful interest. Th*'3 earnestness which that fact 
indicated, and which* was manifest in the solemnity of the 
preacher’s manner, could not fail to produce a favoura])ie 
impression. His direct and simple statements, easily under- 
stood, went forcibly home to the conscience ; and, although 
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tlio truths ho pi:oclaimcd, presenting such a contrast to what 
they were accustomed to licar, at first cb^cited^ their wonder, 
in numerou.s instJfricos thojj took hold of the mind, and con- 
tinued working there, until the scales fell from their eyes, 
and they passed out of darkness into marvellous light. 
Thus, by 'evang(distie and other Liibrts, a salutary infiuence 
was exerted so extensively, that dislr'cts in which religion 
was all but unknown underwent a transformation resem- 
bling that which flic prophet describes, “ Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fig-tree — and instead of the brier 
sTIall c()nu^ np the myi-tle-trec “ Tlie wilderness and the 
solitary i)luce shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

In 1808 they changed tlunr views on the subject of 
baptism. After this their us(*fiilness in Scotland does not 
ai)pear to have been so great as before; and wsome attributing 
their diminished ns(‘fnlness to, are not slow to cedsure them 
for, the chatige in their sentiment and practice. Now, I am 
not hert* to say whether they were right or wrong. I have 
my own opinion on that question, whi^Hi in fitting time and 
place I should not hesitate to express; but I shall not 
violate the eontideiice of any one who may differ from me 
by obtrudinjr it on you qow. Wc admit that Churchman 
and Baptist may be alike conscientious, and that admission 
is sufficient to protect these men from cy/r censure. Right 
or wrong, we cannot blarnc Biem; for wo know that every 
man has a eonsci(‘nc(5 whose dictates he is bound to obey. 
While there is a standard of right, which is uninfluenced by 
man’s opiuion, it is, nevertheless, his first duty to be true to 
himself. No consideration of usefulness or conscqucncc^s 
can justify, in Churchman, Independent, or Baptist, the 
slightc‘st deviation from a course which, according to his 
judgment, God hath enjoined. The younger Haldane, as I 
iffer from a* statement of his biographer,, was at one time 
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influenced by considerations of this nature; but belbro long' 
both brothers becan>^ convinceTl fliat tlio “ more simply they 
followed the Jsord the more useful they should in reality 
be.” And who dare deny that tney were right? Can it 
bo supposed that their usefulness would have been greater 
had they proved traitors 'to their convictions ? — that they 
would have labou’;pd more successfully while blushing under 
the consciousness thrj, they were living .a lie? You cannot 
adopt a principle so subversive of integrity^so Jesuitical 
in its nature. Your better nature rises indignant at the 
thought. What ! do evil that good may come ? Practise 
falsehood that we may propagate the truth ? Pei’suade 
others to respi‘et their sense of right by proving traitors to 
our own? Ih'come planted sepulehr(‘s, that wo may destroy 
the hypocrisy and con-upfion of the world ? Establish and 
extend the kingdom of God by practising the Aviles of tlus 
devil? Yes^ avIkmi God Iuks J4Aen us ovit to a r(‘probato 
mind, and wo liave learned to call evil good, and good evil; 
darkness light, and light darkness! 

It is admitted tliat;^ after their ba])tism tliey were less 
prominent in the ndigious hisWry of Scotland, and that 
the results of tlndr labours Avere of a less striking character ; 
and it may also be admitted that their usefulness Avas iu 
reality diminished; but it is denied *tliat the diminution was 
exclusively, or chiefly, owing to the change in their senti- 
ments. Tliat, in so far as it diverted their attention from 
evangelistic efforts, Avould lessen their usefulness in that 
direction, and the divisions it occasioned tended in a difler- 
ent way to the same result; but these temporary Ijindi'ances 
Avould soon have been surmounted, had not other causes 
combined to render tlu^m less prominent actors on the re- 
ligious stage. Their individual efforts became of less ^ rese- 
quence as their results were multiplied. The young men 
whom they introduced into the ministry, holding their doc- 
* K 
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trines, and animated by their zeal, rendered the preaching 
tours of the younger brother ^ess necesjpiiy, while prolonged 
absences from homo became less consistent with his increas- 
ing duties as pastor of a cliurc^*, I'.Ioreover, the national 
Church had b(‘en ar/^used from its umber, and within its 
pale gro£fter men had arisen as the champions of evangelism. 
It was just after tliis that Chalmers bu.sf like a meteor on 
the eccleshisti<‘al liorizon, his miglity cKoj’gies dc\oted to the 
propagation, while tliey were qnickem.'d by the influence, 
of the faith wliich lie once despised. And while he was 
attracting all eyes in tin* (‘apital of the west, Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, of Kdinbu»‘gh, with an . equal energy and a 
clearer logic, though less gorgeous imagination, was in 
zenitli of his glory. Around these <!'eutral luminaries va- 
rious stars of gre ater or less magnitude werii revolving ; 
and when there were so m. •».%?, and some possessed of supe- 
rior talents to their own, pn*achiiig the gos^xd as freely 
and faithfully as. they did, it was hardly to be expected 
that the Ilahlanes could nitaiii the same prominence, or 
exert the saiiie. influence, as when, s^niong all the ministers 
of the Chur(;li of Scotlamt, tliere were scarcely any who 
held it so purely, and none who pn‘acliod it so faithfully, as 
themselves. 

Then that asjiect of Oosped truth to which they gave 
prominence, although admirably adapted to the state of 
Scotland at the commencement of tfieir course, had not 
the same adaptation fo ihe state whicli afterwards ob- 
tained. You are aware of the tendency of the human mind 
to extrcjtribs, and of the consequent reaction by which great 
movements are generally succeeded. When men were taught 
to trust, not in the Saviour’s merits, Jbut in their own virtue, 
nothing was so fitted to counteract the error as tho assertion 
of man’s entire dependence on God for salvation. By-and- 
bye, however, a great part of the thinking community of 
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Scotland had rushed to the extreme of theological belief. 
From nicany of the |iulpits in^which JModoratism had incul- 
cated a heathe^ morality, men were addresHcd as if they were 
mere machines, having no power to com[)ly with the requir( 3 - 
ments of the Gospel, and assured that, uotwitlistanding their 
utmost ctibrts, there was no hope except for a ftnv whosn 
salvation had b(‘#n eternally decreed. So extensively did 
this preaching pre‘#{iil, and sufdi was its ijifhteiice, tluit 
many rcgard(jd the decrees of God as the cause, and not a 
few app(*alcd to them in vindication, of th(‘ir sin. It was 
evident lhat the doctniu's, whicli had formerly been so ijf- 
fluential, could not be so well adapted to lliis new state? of 
things, yol, so far as 1 can learn, the Haldanes iK'ver saw 
the importance of giving promim'iico to that aspect of the 
truth which the cliango had rciidci ed nect'ssary ; but ralher 
opposed ibose wbo did, and thns failed (as one must confess 
with rog;i*ot) to kec'p })ace wntlfthe progress of a movement, 
in the origination of whicli they Ijad the honour of taking 
the most prominent part. 

riiese statements h have ventured to make as alTording 
some explanation of th(‘ir dimiiiif-hed^uscdiilness, but not, by-^ 
any means, for tl«3 purpose of conveying c(?nsnre. To do 
that, in connexion with their sucej'ss, is not my province. 
After all they did Ave are not ilie men to censure them for 
not doing more. We should wait until Ave can lay claim to 


a tithe of their usefulness ere Ave dare to pronounce them 
worthy of blame. * 


ni. Tiietr Character. 

Having glanced a4 their success, wo uoav proceed to 
notice those traits of character Avhieh serve chiefly to account 
for it. In some measure, no doubt, it Avas owing to their 
station and wealth; but when you have pointed to these, 
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you have not found its secret. Tliat was far more connected 
with character than circumstances ; awsl, just in so far as 
you prize it, dof*s«it com mend to you the quafiLies by which 
they wore disthiguished. 

One feature, appearing tbrouglioiit the whole of their 
life, and hiost easily dt‘t(‘cted, is 'heir remarkable dcf'siou. 
I do not sto]) to inquire how far this is natural, how far 
a moral qiiTility. It is enough for m) |firpose, that while it 
is frequently the rc'sult of natural eonstitutioji, it may be 
fosh'i’od by moi'al training, and is always strengtlumed by 
High moral principle. Where it is inendy natural, it ckx's 
not always assume a praiseworthy form. Sometime^ it is 
simply stulVoornness — the blind and doggcul dchTinination 
not to yield, although yielding shonUl%e duty, and persist- 
ence sin. Wh(*n it is the result of mural training, and con- 
nected wdth high moral prineij)^e, it a})peai-s as a clear, strong 
conviction, leading to ])roi }»f, energetic, determined action. 
It is the unflinching adh(‘rcnce to what the judgment pro- 
nounc(;s right at all hazards and at what(‘ver cost. It is 
the inflexible perseverance which noriifliculty, no defeat, no 
^isash.T evcMj, can eau.sg to ftdinqnisli for a moment the pur- 
pose it has intelligently formed. • 

Genentfily considered^ it is essential to character of (*vory 
kind. The man who ha.s no decision is properly nothing, 
lie yields to ev(‘ry external pressure. lie changes liis 
opinions with every varying statement, lie is one of the 
best of hearers, for he agrees alAvays with the last speaker. 
Ilo alters his purpose with every change in surroundijig 
circumstjjurcos. lie forms plans wliich he never executes ; 
commences works and leaves them unliuisheil. Of all imni 
he appeal's to me to be nearly the iiKist despicable ; and, in 
preference to this, I could almost say, “ Yoiing men ! be 
something ; be not mere cyphers in your generation ; be 
powers either for good, or — Take your stand with rock-like 
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firmness in the position wliicli 3'^ou tliink it right io occupy, 
and let it be know* that you nre not like the ductile clay, 
which yields *to every pressure, but like *160 granite rock, 
against which the storms may TDeat and the waves dash 
ill vain.” • 

Your hearts are p»*t on success. The w'ord is dear to 
you all. Whatever may bo the course you hav(j chosen, 
or are about to choose, however A’uried may be* 3'our pur- 
suits, success is the goal which yon wisli to n*ach. And h't 
me tell you that, witliout this quality suee(‘ss in any under- 
taking cannot lx* achieved. Voiir wavei*ing man, how''evf?r 
favourable his eireumstaiiees, invariably fails ; tlie man of 
unbending decision, ho\v'(*ver rormi<hihl(‘ tin* opp«isition with 
which he has to ccmiend, g^uu^rally sueeet'ds. Obstacles dis- 
appear at his bidding, mountains become jdains bedbre him, 
hostile influence's are* pressed ii.io his service, re'verses 
art' made the slepping-stmies To \ietory. OiIkt men insen- 
sibly fall into the current of his inflexible will. He bends 
circumstances to his purpose, and crtaites his own position. 
Tt 

“ is a Roman viifiie 

Tliat wins Arh God-likc .net, and plucks success 

Even from the spear proof crest^of rugged danger.” 

You have seen the determination wdii(*h tlic TTahlanes 
displa^'cd in some instances previous to tlndr conversion ; 
but that bears no comparison with the decision which 
characteris(Kl their religious course, “ Christianity,” said 
Robert, “is everj-thing, or it is nothing. If it*lje it 
warrants and commands eveiy sacriflee to promote its influ- 
ence. If it be not, then let us lay aside the hypocrisy of 
professing To believe it.” And this was not a mere senti- 
ment with him, as it is with many, but the principle on 
which he framed his life. And how characteristic of the 
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man was that reply of James to the magistrates of Ayr, who 
threatened him with imprisonment to pfbvent his preaching 
out-of-doors. “ Depend upon it/’ said the}^,^ “ you will bo 
arrested.” “And deponA iipni it,” said he, “1 shall bo 
punctual to my appointment.” And so he was. The same 
deteruiinjftion to do what they b(4ieved to bo right appears in 
every important step of th<‘ir hist .>ry. It ^ftis this that made 
thorn contAil to be aeeonnted madmen 4)y men of tlunr own 
fetation ; it Avas lliis that led them, oji (piostions of Church 
polity, to pursue a course which severed them from the sym- 
ji’jjlhy and the felhnvship of some of tJieir most intimate 
friends ; it Avas this that led them to contend for the circu- 
lation of an iinadiil I orated llible, with men Avhom they 
highly (‘steemeil. In all these! things tli(*y fehowod them- 
selves men whom nothing could induce to saerilice priii- 
ci]>le to policy — who wouhl not, on aiiy account, forsake 
the straight line of duty for tlie by-paths of expediency 
— Avlio Avould not be turned aside from the piiri^ose they 
had prayerfully and intelligently formcHl, either by the 
opposition of foes or the alienation of4ri(jnds. Others might 
temporise* from a regaijjl t(# coii3Ccpit‘nces, ami §hapc their 
course to escape the frowns and secure tho smiles of men ; — 
Avith tluMii •right Avas ri^il, irrespectively of man’s opinion, 
and by the riglit they would abide, Avhetlicr others frowned 
or smiled. They might be mifeunderstood, they might be 
misrepresented, they Jiiiglit be shaineiuliy slandered, — divi- 
sions might be produced where tiny lojigcd for union — 
organisations AA^cakened which they were anxious to main- 
tain — copi5?‘quencos might ensue Avliich, humanly speaking, 
were bitterly to be deplored — but, though not insensible to 
these things, though thoy had no desire for incessant Avar- 
fare, though they felt the alienation of those who once Avere 
friends, and mourned over the destruction of their jjlans, 
such considerations were never allowed jto influence their 
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course. Everything else must yield to a sense of duty — 
that was always iAfiporative. 

Such a cliaracter deserves to be copied, and in an 
audience like this it, cannot be too highly commended. The 
young man for this or any age must J^now how to take his 
stand on tlic rock of right, and remain there, breasting the 
storm if noc‘d Be, looking Avith calm and unfaltering eye 
o’er the raging bifloAvs, lieedl^^s of the thunik'r’s distant 
muttering and the ligiitning’s nearer flash. “ Can it bo 
done safely,” did you say ? Safldy ! my brolh(;r ? Is there 
not a God who controls the atfairs of men ? I.s not right 
stronger than wrong — tratli than falsMioud ? Do you not 
see, even in the maze Avhic-h society noAv presents, that good, 
as it stnigghss will? sniTounding evil, is (wer rising, rising, 
rising — that, like a Hercules, it is strangling one after 
another of th(^ s('rp(‘nts that ire coUimI round it, and tramp- 
ling them under its fi'etV ''Safely ! To be sure you can. 
Temporary inconvimieneo you may liave to endure — present 
loss yon may sustain ; but, in the long run, you arc safe, for 
right \vill y(‘t trium[rfi over wrong, ami good over evil — ay, 
and the man Avho acts this iiaft, Avill have tlio satisfaction 
knowing that h« lias aided and hastened their triumph — 
even in this crooked Avorld. Safely ! And though you 

could not do it safely ? T do not proh'ss any stoical in- 
diflereiicci to jiain ^ I do not profess to b^ insensible to the 
rcpulsiveness of death, but Ido say — God helping me — I 
would think it bidter to die doing right than to live by doing 
wrong. Detter that all poAvers should bo leagued against 
you — better that the universe should conspire lo crush you, 
than that you should prove traitors to your bettor self — 
that you should hav« a judge Avithiii telling you ever, “ You 
have done Avroug — you have done Avrong,” and thus be 
forced to Avaiuler through eternity, like a doomed and 
stricken spirit, seeking rest in vain from the hell in your 
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own heart. Safely ! They are only Ihe fiiint-hearted and 
the craven who siip:gesl danger and y expediency. Your 
brave, true man (j^ily }it»ks, la it riglit ? Tlio}* will threaten 
you with temporal loss, T* know — with the displeasure of 
your employ(?rs, witji dismis'-al from your situation, with 
the withdi'awal of customers, with the alienation of friends, 
with all things which timid and '(dtisli iiien f<‘ar: let your 
answer he«ever, Is it right ? Stand i!>y tlie right, what- 
ever saeriliees or siifl'ering^ it may involve. Though the 
world should assail ~ though friends slionld inisuinler*jland 
yon —though your firnnx'ss should he mistaken fen* obstinacy 
and your taithfulness for conceit — - lliongh dithculties should 
tliicken around you — though clouds sliould gather over you 
— though the e!U*th should rend heiK^i'h you — though the 
very heavens should fall — yea, — 

** If tliy rioli hnart is liW^ a 'iwiacc shattered,'^ 

still faithful to duty, immovable as the rock, defiant and 
brave, — 


“ Stand up amiditlic mins of thy heart, 

And with a calm brow front tlic solciftn stars.” 

Look at the eagle in his flight, as, strong in his mountain 
vigour, heedless of (he pelting hail, defyy:ig the flashing fire, 
he pierces the thunder-e^loud and soars towards the sun, 
until he leaves the storm raging far beneatli him, and, 
floating in the cairn of the npp('r aii*, draws light from 
the fountiyn of the sun, and basks in his golden beams. So 
let it be with you, my brothers. Be true to the right, as the 
eagle to his aim, and you will breast stoccessfully the surges 
of opposition, pass through clouds of detraction unhurt by 
the shafts of malice, until, standing with thc3 storm beneatli 
your feet, you enjoy the calm which flows fiym the testimony 
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of an approving conscience, and summer in the blissful smile 
of the God whom adore. ^ 

< 

“ Never give up ! though the grape-shot may rattle, 

Or the full thunder •cloud over you burst ; 

Stand like a rock, and the storm and the battle ^ 

Little iJiall harm you, though doing their worst. 

Never give up ! if adversity presses, 

Providcnc? wisely has niiugled the cup, 

And the best counsel in all yo\ir distresses 
Is the stout watchword of — Never give up ! 

This remarkable decision of the ITahhines would not 
have boon very praiscworlhy had it not b(‘(‘n ueeoinpanied 
by, and based on, wfmt, for want of a bettor W(‘ may 

call sober-mindedness. It cannot properly exist (‘xci‘pt where 
there is strong confidence in » lie’s own judgment. II(‘ only 
can pursm*, a straightforward ifonrse, and aim sleadlastly at a 
given object, who is confid(‘nt that he has jiidg(‘d rightly. 
And such confidence is only becoming wherii llaaT is that 
extensive acquaintance, with the relations of things wliich is 
acquired by close and patient 'hivestigation, and where the 
arguments for a rick against any given course liave been eare- 
fully and deliberately wciglieil. In otln'r eireiirn'^vances sueh 
confidence is no better than the self-conceit of tlie fool, who 
is wiser in his OAvn esteem than seven men who can render a 
reason. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this sobriety ofthouglit is 
incompatible with energy of action, and to expect determined 
action only where men rashly rc'solve. You see^a y(»nng 
man who is impatient when opjxised, who tires at the 
.slightest provocation, «Avho Ic^aps to eonelnsions ere liq lias 
examined his premises, and acts before lie thinks, and 
you expect determined action of him, perhaps. For my 
part, I have no such expectation, I expect that that enthu- 
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siasm wliicli was so easily excited will as speedily evaporate. 
Give me the man who, whift lie does^ot lack iiiteiiso feel- 
ing, has self-coiiirol (.‘iiongh to restrain it iiiftil ho has care- 
fully and deliberately thotight — who exercises his judgment 
(TO he forms liis pla^is, amt who then causes his intense feel- 
ing to iiaw in the channel oi which his judgment approves, 
and I will expect determined a^-tion of iim. Tlie first is 
like tile ^nonntain -torreift : wliat a gnoise it makes! It 
daslies, and foams, and is soon dried up. Tlic of her is like 
the j-iver wliicli Hows silently, calmly, majestically, onward 
k) the ocean. The one is like the. .storm which soon passes 
away and leav(‘s only Avreck as its memorial. The other is 
like the sa]) in the tree and the flower, Avhioh silently dove- 
loj)es itsidf in tin' n.^eful and beaiUilhl productions Avhich 
adorn I lie face of Jsatnre. 

Con.^idcr how at n i^«ionar^ meetings, many a young man, 
moved by descriptions of theVtihi*. of the Avorld, lias, in the 
cx<;itemeni of the moment, resolved that he would go to 
jnvaeh the gospel to tlie heathen, of whom the luaitheii have 
never heard, ajid to Avhoni tliey ar§ not in any di'groo iii- 
fc debted — his resolution hating been overcome by the fir.st 
ditlieiilfj^ he encountered ; and tlien cont4-a.st him tvith that 
pale-fac(*(Uyontli, avIio, ivitli no visible excitement, ponders 
ovm* tlieir condition asVe sits in Jiis cobbler’s stall, until 
lie calmly and TleJiberately resolves that lie will go, and in 
spile of dissuasions from friend.s, of opposition from foes, 
of dilliculties iu the AvJy of leaving home, and of trials 
Avhen ho has left, holds on the caxui tenour of his way, until 
he has ga?fi(?d for himsidf a flrst place as an Oriental seholai', 
laid the Ibundation and reared a good part of the siriictiiro 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, placed itho Avurd of God 
Avithin reach of millions of the human race — and you will 

that your sober-minded, self-controlled, calm, and de- 
liberate thinkers, are the men of whom you may expect 
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tlic most unbending decision, and augur the greatest 
success. 

The rema*i’kablo decision of the Haldanes was accom- 
panied by almost erpial thoughtfulness. Tlufir great (snergy 
was generally exercised under tlie control of tlieir judgment. 
Tlu‘ir vigorous action was always preceded and atv.ompanied 
l)y careful thouj^t. Before engaging in any of tlu^ir enter- 
pris<‘s, they were «ar(*ful to make tli(miselves^ac([uainted 
with the facts of llu; case. Dr. Bye Smith said of Kobert, 
that he had “ never the happiness of know ing a more 
dla pass'} onatCy careful reaso7icr, or one whose habits of mind 
were more distinguished by the demand and serutiny of 
suinciont evid(*nco upon every subject.” And if you read 
the accounts which* they have both given of the trams of 
lliought 'which preceded tJieir conversion, you will see tliat 
tljat gr(‘at change, in iheh- (.oursc "was not tlu^ result of 
unrc'usoiiing impulse, but dicraiedby the exorcise of a sound 
and \igorous judgment on those momentous truths which no 
man may w^isely or safely overlook. 

« 

Let me caution you againVt the supposition that thesf 
sternm- (pnilities d^^ould not exist with others that are more 
amialihj in their nature, the possession of 'which is essential 
to symmetry of charaeter — that that, being so lofty and un- 
bending, must have been deficient in breaclili. It is admitted 
that the tw'O classes of qualities have not mncli adiniiy — 
that what tends to foster the one* is rather unfavourable to 
the other, and that, consequently, they arc not very often 
combined ; but there is enough in the lives of the Haldanes 
to show that the combination is not impossible. I do not 
say that they weni puo-eminently distinguisliedby, but nei- 
ther were they destitute of, those softer traits of character 
which commend men to our affection. More than once in 
the life of James Haldane I sec indications of their existence; 
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and tliose who knew him hear most decided testimony to his 
amiahle and afTectioiiaie di^osition. # liobert was, con- 
fess(‘dly, reserveci and stately in manner, am? too severe in 
his treatment of thos(*. wfio m^*t lii n in theological conlro- 
v<n'sv ; hut (‘V(*n he /?ould somefim 's show that a genuine, 
brotherly "lieart wao healing heiiealii the cold and somewliat 
repulsive r-xterior. llis hdter to (iroYille Jlwing after their 
separation, •h(‘se(‘ching that •they might ke united onci; more, 
and that faults on l)oth sides might he mutually forgotten, 
is an f X])ression of right good hrotherly feeling, sufficient of 
ikelf to p'decMii liis charaetcM* from the charge of coldness, 
am! showtiial, however stately his manner, an<l, albeit, theo- 
logical warfare gav(‘ loo great iiromiiumee to the less amiable 
traits of his character, he eornbined vvMi a strength of will 
which no obstaeh's could xampiish. and an adherence to 
principle which cannot be '‘ O highly ()raised, a W'armth of 
h(*art which reiid(‘red hini s!r"'(‘('^>tihl(‘ of llu‘ most lasting 
friemlsliips, atid caused him to mourn \vlu‘n their dissolution 
or interrn[)tion was occasioned by the course which ho felt 
it his duty to pursue. • 

• It w»‘rc easy to adduce* iAmi<‘rons instances of a similar, 
or still more striking combi nation. Yon have it in linxton, 
in AVilherlhrce, and in Howard, ])erhaps more eaninently 
than in either. And even old .luhn Knox, iconoclast as 
they called liim, ^]ueen-d('nouiK!er as ho was, what geniality 
there was in him! lie eould indulge in jot^nlar pleasantry 
when d<*ath was ^ery nehr, ‘and wlieTi alluding to its a]>- 
proacli ; and in the ini<lsi of his many troubles, his mind 
harassc'd with cares, his body burdened with infirmities, men 
lying in wait for his life, he eould hurst into hearty laughter 
— beautiful, says one, as moonlight orj the deep sea. And 
Luther, what a brave, beautiful, brotherly soul was his! 
In firmness and courage tow^eriiig above them all, he could 
descend in sympathy to the very lo\vest — now sounding his 
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battle-charge in tones sonorous as thunder — panting ibr the 
conflict like the wj^'-horse pawing in the valley when he 
“smells the b&ttle afar off, the thunder o£ the captains and 
the shouting” — hurling defiance af kings — shrinking not from 
the contest with devils, though nunit;rous as tiles on the 
house-tops — in presence of the most august assembly as 
regarded rank fl*id power which Europe could j)ro<luce, 
when called upon t*) retract wlftit he had written by those 
who had power to enforce their demand with fire and sword, 
and as tlie Europe of that da}*^ and of succeeding centuru's 
seems to await liis answer, saying, “ 11* it be not shown 
from the word of God that 1 have written what is untrue, 
I neither can^ nor will retract ant/thing ; for it *is not safe 
for a Christian man* to sjieak against his consciences;” and 
then adding, as he looks round on eni])erors and kings, 
“ Hero I am, I cannot bo otherwisi , God help nu*. Ainen ” — 
now manifesting that countge^ and then turning to indulge 
in his hearty table-talk, — or learning a l(‘sson of confidence 
from, and almost making a personal friend of, the little biid 
that went to sleep fivarlessly on the bough of a tr(‘C, with 
God’s great sky bending over i*t, — or writing about heaven - 
and describing the horses there, with their golden bridles 
and silver saddles, and the gardens with their beautiful 
flowers and fruit, to little Johnny Luther, — or pouring out 
his great soul, as at oth(‘r times, in strains tender as th(‘ 
tones of a woman’s voice, and simple as thi^ lispings of child- 
hood! Oh ! beautiful, beautifuParfc they Avhen thus found in 
combination — when gentleness adding to the sterner qualities 
all its beauty, gives them more than Iialf their w^rth — when 
it prevents firmness from degenerating into obstinacy, and 
faithfulness into cynicism — when the man of inllexible 
principle is gentle in manner, and combines tenderness with 
truth. It is as when the rugged oak is covered with the 
mantling ivyi and we see strength supporting loveliness. 
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and loveliness adorning strength. Be it ours, my brothers, 
to niUivate i\u) two. Lot us Vmcmbe|^ that sustaining our 
relations, and possessed of our frailties, wiiuWng gentleness 
becorri(*s us as much as ifiibending (7 otermi nation. Let us 
seek not only tliat.wc may be st’^^^ng to do, but also to 
invc'st oiirs(‘h (.‘s wiih tliose attractive qualities which gain 
the alfeetions of mankind. 

A fiollier very prominent feature in tlie character of the 
Haldanes, is llieir self-sacrificing zeal in tlie advaneeiuont 
ot I Iu‘ cans(‘ ol‘ Chrisl. Seldom, in this Mammon-worshipping 
age, Jias a snblimer spectacle been witnessed tlnui that of 
a man of large ])roperty, of good station, and possc'ssed of 
talents wliieli would have raised him fb distinclion in any 
sphere, ])leading with the government for p.ermission to 
renoni.co the temporal advan ages of his position, to locate 
himself in an nnli<‘a,lthy regioit, fo devote his property and 
his lilc to th(3 conversion of heathen trib(*s ; and when 
refused, turning to Scotland, and spending, in the course of 
a few years, sixty or seventy tliousjiiid pounds in the ad- 
«» aii.;em(‘iit of the cause of Christ there. I call it altogether 
one id' the noblest expressions of zeal which has ever come 
nnd(*r my notice, and one which puts to the blush the most 
extensive liberality of the day. Such superiority to seltish 
considerations, sfleli a willingness to make sacrifices for men 
of whom lie knew nothing — men whom report might have 
led him to despise, was* iMy heroic. Instinctively we 
acknowledge that it is of a higher than earthly origin. It 
is an arguiftent for the genuineness of Christianity which 
no sophistry can ri'fule, nor prejudice deny its power ; and 
w(i cannot but say, ‘‘ Shame on the government that, blind to 
the grande ‘ur of such a spectacle, refused the permission so 
nobly sought.” 

ills brotlier, James, had not such wealth to sacrifice j 
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but such as he had he gave. Captain of the Mglville 
Castle, in the service of tlie East India Company, with 
prospects of .T^most certain fortune, — will), competent judges 
predicting a future place at the *Board of Dircictors and a 
peat in Parliament, which were obtaii^cd by several of his 
contemporaries in the same profession, he r(*signs his 
commission, — tiRms his back on the path to riches, and, per- 
haps, to fame, — bid# farewell to^^irospects of disMnclion, and 
suri*end(ir.s his whole being to the claims of Christ and the 
advancement of his cause. The talents and energy which 
would liave raised him to wealth and honour are einplo}»}d 
in diffusing the Gospel, and in performing the humble, but 
honoiiraJde duties of ^he pastor of a Baptist cburch. 'Hie 
courage which could light a duel or quell a mutiny, as the 
case might be, is more usefully exiTcised in braving cliTical 
intolerance and magisterial fronns, and — what was worse 
to brave tlian eitlitu* — th(*Mrt*ers witli which polished circles 
assailed the vagrant preacher. Those who kJiew th(‘m 
previously could not understand their procedure, and sup- 
posing tliat There miisl he some sinister motive beneath their 
apparent liberality, they insii?uated, or said, that Koberfc 
Haldane was reab'^ing handsome profits from the proceeds of 
his tabernacles. Jhit finding, on closer examination, that 
tlieir tlieory would not harmonist with facts, tlicy cut the 
knot, as they ought to have done at lirsl* by pronouncing 
them mad. 

And, judging only from th^ir ftata, they were not so far 
wrong. If there be no world, my worldly-minded brother, 
but that which thou seest with thy grovelling effrthly soul — 
if there be no invisible powers-* behind the visible pheno- 
mena with which thoy art so much engrossed — if above the 
world there be not a God, Avhom thou canst not see — if this 
little life bounds our being, and there bo no eternity beyond, 
to which you, and I, and all of us are hastening ; uiiques- 
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tionably these men were mad. But, granting that such 
things exist — that behind visible thinj^ there are invisible 
not less iniporlai^t — that above this world tifere is a God 
with whom we liave to d<f — that beyond time there lies an 
unending elernity for^us all; then it may be that these men 
w(n*e act nil ted by the profounde*t wisdom, and that the 
madness is yours. # 

For wlmt, after all, wcmld the worj^l liave been worth 
to tliem now, even supposing them to have achieved the 
greatest success in the jirofcssion in which it is most 
mBuinecjitly rewarded? Bcnioved by death from amidst 
their titles, honours, and w^oalth, the nation might have 
awardetl them, as it did to a hero recently departed, a 
national funeral. The einbaliner’.s ari» might hare been 
einployeil to [)roservo their dust for a little while, and they 
might have laid it where— 


“ . . . lie the ashes of proud princes, 

Once clad in proud array,- - 
Where lie their bones in the melancholy glimmer 
Of the pale dying day — 

Where their old coffins froCi the vaults are gleaming, 

Like rotten timbcF, side by side, 

And silver family-shields are faintly beaming, 

Their last display — 

A'liere Vanity, reclining on a bier. 

Looks out from hollow sockets still — 

• 

They might have done a^l fliis, and it might have been, 
as in the case of the hero mentioned, an appropriate expres- 
sion of national regard ; but what would it all have been 
worth ?* 1\) a man reading the secrets of eternity, it 

matters little what becomes of his cla^;: — whether you lay 
it covered with honours in the national Pantheon, or cast it 
unheeded into a common grave, will not diminish or increase 
by one iota his pleasure or his pain. And then to think of 
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funeral honours preserving for a fate even more humiliating 
than speedy dissolut^m. In flic British Museum, the other 
day, I stood aftiid the withered remains of .Egyptian priests 
and kings, and fell into sad anA solemn musings on the 
vanity of esinlily grandeur. Thousands of years ago they 
lived and reigned — perhaps the Wellingtons or Napoleons of 
their age and country. Nations had mourned their death. 
Tlieir funeral rites costly add magnificent. "And tliey 
liad lain in splendid sepulchres for centuries, until the sons 
of a land of wliich they had not even lieard the name, 
rudely disturbed the silence in which they had so loil^ 
reposed, and bore them away that they might become 
sp(*etacles for the gratificalion of Ihe curious. And this, I 
thought, is earthly ^lory ! This is all the posthumous 
distinction which wealth and rank c*an procure ! — that after 
being preserved for centuries, their sepulchres may be 
robbed of tlieir contents, }fn<1*ilieir bodies become gazing- 
stoeks to the vulgar throng ! Surely the Haldanes made a 
wiser choice. To be known as having done something for 
the moral and religion^ regeneration of a country,— to have 
left thousands behind to whom fiie savour of their memory ' 
is .w(‘et — to have tjieir names enrolled! among the benefactors 
of the. Cliurch and of the world — eve.i this is a greater honour 
than the world can bestow. Awi when we turn to bigber 
tilings, and think of them us enjoying the reward of those 
who turn many to righteousness, then do wc see, tliat, above 
all others, “he that winiK'th souls is*wise,” — that it is bettor, 
iiifiniUily better, than to have bc‘en famed for eminence in 
the walks of literature, for scientific discovery, or for the 
conquest of a kingdom or a world, to have, by faithful 
labours like tlicirs, rciscued souls from death, and thus 
multiplied the gems that sparkle in the diadem that decks 
the Saviour’s brow ! Let us cultivati*, my brothers, this 
noble ambition. To employ our best energies in doing 

L 
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good, to spend and be spent in promoting the welfare of 
otlicts — be this our work. glori^ God in the salva- 
tion of 10 ( 311 , — b*3 this oni* highest aim. ^\iid when we 
have laid ourselves dowfi to die — when our earthly race 
is run, and the Maiitcr’s voice summons us to his presence 
— to loate some behind us who will cherish our memories 
as th(3ir best benefactors — some who willfcontinuc to bless 
the worhf when w(‘ are •gone ; and,^ perchance, to have, 
.some b(dbrti us who, when the last struggle lias ended in 
viclory, shall welcjomo our ascending spirits, and bear us, 
Jlniid the acclamations of angels and the “ 'Well doiu^ ” 
of the Judge, through the shining ranks of the redeemed 
to our throne on high — be this, oh, be this, our abundant 
reward ! • * 

Nothing in their chai actor is more noticeable, and nothing 
contributed more to llieir suc^e^, tlian their high regard for 
the word of God. It is but little to say that they sought to 
regulate their own lives by its requirements, and received 
without (picstion whatever doctrine j it app(‘ared to them to 
" tea(3h; that, prosti'ating the# judgment before infinite "wisdcjm, 
they rcceiv(‘(l, with cluldlike meekness, ^ny statement, how- 
ever mystrrious, and iv(?re ready to obey any proctqjt, how(*vi.*r 
stern, wliich was sanctified by a “ Thus saitJi the Lord:” 
— their regarif was still more manifest in their intercourse 
with others. To make men acquainted with its prjjicipl(?s 
was the great object of* th^ir preaching. It was by simpl (3 
exhibitions of gospel truth that James Haldane convinced 
the jud^fheiits and moved the hearts of the crowds wlio 
flocked to hear him, until the t(3ars were coursing down the 
clu^cks of many who went liome to y3joicc in a newly-found 
Saviour. It was by direct appeals to Scripture that Robert 
led so many ministers and students in France, to see their 
own lost condition and the sufficiency of the Saviour’s right- 
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eousness. For tlic circulation of Scripture without human 
additions, the^ foup^lit one of the hardest, and, what they 
considered the most important, battle of their lives. To 
vindicate its claims — to defend it against those who, as they 
thought, were impugning its authority, or, at least, ex- 
posing it to the assaults of its adversaries, sonic of tlieir 
most elaborate Avoiks wore written ; and all were designed 
to serve as its exiibneiits which were not employed in its 
defence. It was tljo citadel in defence of which they fought 
— the standard to which tliey i-allied ; it supplied them with 
the weapons of their warhire ; it was the treasure which 
they most jealously guardcKl. It was the director of their 
steps, and the source of their consolation. They clung to 
it through life as a never-failing friend ; and in that dark 
hour which comes to all, it shed a light along their path, 
and they passe<l conlldeutl^ iyto the unknown, supported by 
its exeeediiig gn'at and precious 'promises. 

To some lludr regard for Scripture will appear to ap- 
proach, if it do not pass the verge of, Bibliolatry. And it 
must be confessed thftt, jn contending for tlie letter, they 
did not always breathe the spirit, o£ the word. From dan-* 
gers, real or imaginary, Robert, in particular, defended it 
with a degree of asperity which j. more intelligent regard 
would havo sufficed to prevent. Too readily, as we think, 
he raised the cry^of danger, and rushed to the rescue 
with feelings proportioned in strength to his estimate of 
the thing at stake ; while the means he employed for its 
protection were frequently not less inappropriate than the 
interference was uncalled for. He does not secn^ to have 
learned that the character of the Bible is its best defence, 
and that “ the wrath ©f man worketh not tho righteousness 
of God.” His connexion with the controversy between 
Bra* Carson and Pye Smith, may be referred to as an 
illustration of this j)art of his character; and similar feelings 
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wero also manifested in the nj^anncr in which both brothers 
dogmatically censured and virtually #inchristianized men 
who, revering the Bible not less than they, conscientiously 
objooled to tlieir interpretation o^ its contents. 

On these unainiable manife'•^atiolls of feeling I am dis- 
posed to look lightlj'. Jealousy for the word of God is so 
valuable a virtiu*, and so mneh needed now, that we should 
be slow to quarnd with it when it Exists in excess, nor 
should it be sev(‘rely censured, though unamiably displayed. 
I'Jien it had done so much for them, and its truths as pi*o- 
cTaiinc'd by them had wrought so mightily in others. Tla^y 
had s<'en how its uK'ssage found an e<dio in the human 
heart ; how strong men were bent umler it — how towering 
pride was snbdue<l — bow hard hearts were broken— how it 
hush(‘d distracting fears -how it gave peace to the dis- 
tressed, and hope to th<' s spaji ring —how, as in Geneva, it 
had brought to nothing the* wisdom of the wise — how it had 
aroused Scot laud from h(‘r death-like hdhargy, and caused 
her to heave with the pulsations of a new and transforming 
life ; and having seen all this, we 4nay well niakr* ailow- 
*an(’e for the s(?verity av^IIi A^iicdi th(*y censured those whose 
opinions, as they thought, w(*re derogatory to the authority 
and at varfanee with tli(‘^1 caching of the word. 

But while these considerations may extenuate, they do 
not justify censoriousness. To say iiglhing of the. impro- 
priety of deeming ourselves infallible, and of the necessity of 
remembering that the error mr/y be oni\s, we should ever 
distinguish between a mistaken judgment and a perverted 
inclination or an ludioly life, lie who knew all things, 
who eonld not err himself, while he sternly denounced 
wilful wickedness, — while he eoneigned the Pharisees, 
who blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts, to the 
condemnation of liell, was never severe to the erring. He 
treated his mistaken followers tenderly as a nurse her 
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children ; bore witli their mistakes and forgave their follies; 
suffered them to lean^on Ixis bosom, and gently led them to a 
full pcrccption*of the truth. And is it for# man — frail man, 
full of errors himself, ever needing the Divine forbearance — 
is it for him sternly to denounce, or hai’shly to censure, an 
erring brother ? Ah me ! how slow we are to •render to 
others the forbcRranee which vve so much need ourselves! 
It is well for us thatiOod’s thoughlsaro not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways; but that high as the heavens are 
above the earth, so higli are his ways above our ways, and 
his thoughts above our thoughts. 

Once more, the Haldanes were men of habitual godlhiess. 
In an eminent dej^'ee th(‘y walked with God. They 
lived as seeing him who is invisible. llecognising his 
right to their*' services who had made, pr(‘served, and re- 
deemed them, not only their ntore important, but even their 
minuter actions had reference to him. Their lijst aim was 
to secure his apiiroval ; they nev(‘r felt so honoured as when 
rendered instrumentaUin promoting his glory; and to live 
in fellowship with Jiim w'as the In’g^est enjoyment of th(‘ir* 
life. To few ineii#has it ht*en given at the close of life, and 
in the near prospect of api)earing in (iod’s presc^ice, to look 
back with less regret on their earthly course ; and nothing 
can be more affect in^ ami ijistructive than to witness, as wo 
do, amid the frailties of dissolving nature, and the shadows 
of approaching death, the flashings forth of an earnest 
desire for communioJi with God, and the rapture which 
filled their soul at the prospect of its speedy gratTliyation. 

When the biographer visited Robert after the physician 
had told him there W4is no hope of recovery, *• his maiincr 
was grave, and his countenance evinced the intenaity of his 
self-searching meditations. He began at once. — ‘ I have 
been thinking of^our Lord’s words to Ids disciples in his 
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last discourse (John, xiv. 21-23 ),' — ^ He that hath my 
commands^ and keepeth them* he it is that loveth me* &c. 
and the parallel .passage (Bcv. iii. 20). ‘ ho said, 

* I have been asking myself, what must my answer be, if 
tried by this test? , Have 1 kept his commandments? — 
have I kept his sayings ?’ and with cmpliasis and an earnest 
expression, he exclaimed, as his dar\ peiafirating eye was 
lighted up ^ith animation, ‘ I bless the Lgrd that, through Ids 
grace, I can say, Yes ; tJiat I have liis commandments, and 
have kept tliem ?’ lie explained that the commandment is to 
b(34ievc in Jesus Clirist, and the Lord had been pleased to 
give him grace to heli(jvc. ‘ I <lo belicvi‘,* ho said, ‘ and I 
do love him ; and in spite of much sin and weakness and 
great unworthinesvS, it has been my emhjavour, ever since I 
kncAv the Lord, and received his sayings, to serve him in 
simplicity, and Avith a golly sincerity, and to, have a con- 
science void of oifeiieo. No <lSuht,’ ho added, ‘ there have 
been much alloy and many errors, for 1 have no righteous- 
ness of my OAvn. Inhere is no merit in any of my works, 
but my trust lias been, ami is, in^thc riglitoousness of 
Christ. 1 th(‘refore can sa!f, the Lord being my helpiT, 
that 1 have his commandments, and that I.have kept them.” 
On the night before liis dcatJi, Avlien lie S(‘eined to prefer 
being left alone, he Avas of erheard sp(‘aking to himself as if 
in prayer; and flie direction of his tliouglits Avas indicated 
by the last words he Avas heard to nttei’, Avhich Averc several 
times repeated vl intorvjtls,^« For ever Avith the Lord,”— 
for ever,” — “ for ever.” 

The death of his brother Avas almost a repetition of this 
scene. Ihoy had lived very much alike, and in their dojitJis 
there was a close resemblance. J\^ few days before lie 
died, “ although sulferiug much pain, he was wheeled into 
♦ho drawing-room, and in the evening prayed as usual with 
his family. The twenty-first chapter of tlio Apocalypse Avas 
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read in course by his youngest son, and his whole prayer 
had reference to the l^right and glorious city, with its streets 
of gold, its walls of jasper, and its gat»s of pearl. He 
seemed about to close, when, as if unable to let go his hold, 
he once more began and prayed most Icrvcnlly that all his 
family, his children, and his children’s children, nfig^it meet 
together in the new Jerusalem, and unite in the song of 
Moses and the LanA). It was not then imagined that he 
had- himself really entered the dark-flowing river, and was 
about to enter into the joy of his Lord. But his prayers 
were ‘ended.* It was the last of those supplications, ritJh 
in spiritual grace and unction, which always so eminently 
marked the closeness of his communion with God. From 
the footstool of the tbrone of mercy he was removed to his 
bed, from which ho was not again to rise. . . . About an 
hour before his depart u re ^hj^s devoted wife said, ‘You are 
going to Jesus. How liapp}^ you will be soon!* A vivid 
smile lighted up his countenance with the expression of in- 
effable joy, as he cmipliatically said, ‘ Oli ! yes.* ** And 
thus they passed awa^. ^ 

I need say nothing to commend Jo you the trait of cha-* 
racter wliicli these statements illuslrate. It nec'd not be 
proven to such an audience that in the highest style of 
character godliness is an essonti^ clement. However ex- 
cellent a man may l^e otherwise, if destitute of this quality, 
his character is defective. He may bo all that can be wished 
in relation to man ; but he is chargeable with ingratitude, 
injustice, rebellion — everything which merits reproach, when 
viewed in relation to God. Oh ! tliero can be po sa<ldcr 
sight than' to see men who perform the duties of every rela- 
tion but the highest oA* all, who respond to every claim but 
the most imperative, who render what is due to every being 
but the greatest of all beings — He, whose they are, who is 
the Author of thqjr lives, and the Giver of all their mercies 
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— men who, while they would shrink from robbing man, do 
not hesitate to rob and dislionour Goi^ I caution you, my 
brothers, against •imitating their example. iThold them up 
as worthy of your r('])robation. I toll you, that although 
men may excuse godlessness, <'.id that, fair as is th dr 
reputatioif, they are dishonourable in the estimation of all 
higher intelligcMiees, and when the ligJit^bf eternity shall 
flash upon* tlicir d<*eds it will eoven* tli^in with shame and 
ev('rlasting contempt. If you would avoid such a termina- 
tion to yonr earthly course, you must let the claims of God 
hffVe your lirst and gn'atest attention ; his worship form a 
part of your daily exercises ; his person be the object of 
your snpnMue nfleetiou ; his will the constant rule, and his 
glory the highest end, oi'your life. While tliis coiubiiKMl witJi 
the other (jualities meiitioiiei will inv<’styou with the highest 
style of eharaet(‘r, and raise jf^ou in the scale of moral ele- 
vation far as yon may r(‘ach on*this sid(i of llie grave, it will 
do for you that which is b(*tt(*r still —it will secure for 
yon, in anolluM* st}it(‘ of being, the realisation of Jill for 
which yonr nature iits yoii,^and of ffhich the liible, with 
^ill its hi-ight and glorious re^ (‘lations, gives yon only an 
imperfect glim[)<e - the eontiiinal ini])rovc«ment of your in- 
tellect, the 'expansion of yonr afte<‘ti(>ns, the attainment 
of higlu’r knowlid.ge umf vaster joys, while the ages of 
eternity roll llieir ceaseless roimd, ^ 

Much other reinai’k might be suggested by the history of 
thc'so men, did tinu' pi*nnit ; but as my Lecture has already 
exceeded its due limits, 1 may oidy express the liope that 
enough li:is*bei‘n said to induce you to cultivate the great 
and noble qualities by which they were so eminently dis- 
tingiiished. I am aware of the imperfect manner in which 
I have delineated their charactc'r. Long as I have detained 
you, I have been able to notice only its more prominent fea- 
tures, and chiefly those which were most conducive in their 
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usefulness; at its minuter ornaments I have not even 
glanced. I regret the less, however, that the qualities 
noticed includfi in one direction or another ^11 the more sub- 
ordinate. If you draw the outline correctly, you will not 
err greatly in its completion. Given the column of decision, 
resting on the broad and sure foundation of sober-minded- 
ness, polished by brotherly affectum, adorned with self- 
sacrificing cieal, cap]ji(*d and crowned with godliness, and the 
minuter ornaments will not be wanting. These will be pro- 
duced as the appendag(‘s of the other. And should they 
fail, the failure will be of comparatively little moment when 
all the essentials are there. And what an inducement it 
should present to your toiling at such a structure, that there 
is none to equal it ^n duration — that it shall outlive the 
vicissitudes of this changing scene, the crumbling iutlueiice 
of time, crash of dissolving worlds, the blotting out of 
the siiu, the falling of the srtirs, the wa&te of eternal ages ; 
and, amid the fairer scenes, and in the brighter light, and 
under the cloudless sky, of a better land, will stand for ever 
as a monument to y»ur honour, and to the glory of the 
MtistorrBuilder, avIio laid the foundation, superintended its 
erection, and witlwlrew not his aid until the top-stone was 
brought fortli Avith a shout of “Grace, grace unto i1,” and 
“ the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy” over the accoinplishnicnt of God’s greatest 
and noblest work — the regeneration and transformation into 
his own likeness of a once-fallen man. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


We live in limes of extraordinary importance. Scene 
succeeds scene, and event thunders on event, with startling 
and portentous rapidity. Have these things a meaning? 
Is the age suggestive or sigiiificant ? Are its facts and 
phenomena iiktc dumb and de;ul incidents, that rise like 
air -bubbles on the waves? eSf* time, to be resolved into the 
great element again without a mission or a meaning? Or, 
are they full of eloqiK'ut significance — pregnant lessons — 
successive acts in tla^ggreat drama of lime, fixing the epochs 
of the world ? In short, are they “Signs of the Times?'”, 
rhere is no doijjbt th.at thc‘y are. Analogy dictate's the 
inference ; Scripture settles it. (lod has invariably given 
signs and warnings of every grea * and startling epoch in his 
pjist providential government: nay mon', he lias given dati's, 
ari<l numbers, and* cycles. Now, what God has done, pre- 
monitory of great epochs that are past, surely he has not 
withheld in reference to ihosij ycjt more stupendous ones that 
are to come. In the case of Noah, 120 years was fixed as 
the period, at the end of which the windows *of heaven 
should pour down, ^and the fountains of the great deep 
should be brolten up. The duration of the captivity in 
Egypt was foretold to Abraham 430 years before, and jiub- 
lished by Moses; and so exactly was the prophetic epoch ful- 
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filled ill at, in the language of tlie sacred historian, “ At the 
end of 430 years, the selfsamS day, it ^ame to pass that all 
the hosts of the. Lord went out from the l£*id of Egypt.” 
Jeremiah is told that 76 ^ears i Jiall be the duration of the 
captivity in Babyloy ; and in Dan, i Ave read that 40 yi irs 
afterwards ho ascertained from this passage the date of the 
exodus of tluj Jews from Babylon. The fi/st advent of our 
blessed Lo^d Avas almost tile subject of^speciiic chronology: 
long before it occurred Daniel said, After threescore and 
two Avc^eks shall Mossiali be cut oil* but not for himself;” 
apd liis prophecy of the advent of the Messiah, and the 
specilic jieriod at which he should come, made so deep an 
impri*ssion upon the Avide AAwld, that not only .the Baptist, 
Anna and Simeon, but Tacilus and Vifgii, and the heathen 
Avriters at tiim', /rq)cc/('d him. We may sorely, then, 
c„’^poct, that the crowning aei at the end of this df^^pensation 
Avill not be left Avilhout prt^iiJnitory signs and i Avarning 
dates. If signs and dates preceded the cross, surely signs 
and (lalt‘s, not less startling and splendid, may be expected 
to pr(^c«'de tho glory, desus, indce(^. says, ‘‘ Of that day 
-knoweth no man.” I belief e tins refers especially to the 
generation and the timo^Avheu that stateme^jit was made, and 
was the exact and literal fact. While, lioAvevor ignorant 
that generation might b ^ of precise and minute dates, lie 
gives in that vtry chapter signs by which we may know 
when the things predicted are just at Inind. Tho day and 
hour none of us are lil«jly*to knoAv; the significaiit and 
deepening foretokens of its apiuoach Jesus ha.s commanded 
us to Icarir, and pronounced our igiioranco criminal. The 
budding of the fig-tree is one sign. The Jewish race, set 
forth by the fig-tree, blasted at his first advent, shall begin 
to burst into blossom, and verdure, and beauty, as a pre- 
monitory signal of the approach of his second. “ Wilt thou 
at this lime restore the kingdom to Israel?” was one of the 
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earliest questions asked ; and the answer then given b(?foro 
the day of Pentecost was, “ It is not for you to know tlie 
times and th(> seasons, which the Father *liath put into his 
own power.” Butin the epistle* to the Thessaloniaiis it is 
obvious, that since the day of Pentecgst greater light must 
have been shed upon the epochs of prophetic chronology ; 
for it is said, ‘^Of tlui times and the seasons ye have no 
need that I write ijnto you, fof yourselves knehv perfectly 
that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night,” 
The Lord rebuked the Jews of his day for estimating the 
character of to-morrow from the physical phenomena of jto- 
day ; whilst from the moral and significant signs tliat were 
showered down in all directions upon tlm*n, they refused 
to form any just indftctlou of the nature of the approaching 
future. 

Let us glance briefly at some ol tlie prominent and W 4 .'], 
known dates, by way of ilitfcduction. Tliore is one great 
date in prophecy repeated in diflin'ent formulas, but in all 
substantially the same. We read of “ Time, times, and half 
a time,” or 3(i0 yet^’s, twice 360 years, and half of 360 
years — making, when added, ^ 1260 years.. We find the* 
same date in am^her formula: forty-two months, equal to 
1260 prophetic days, or 1260 literal years. -We find it 
again called 1260 days — proph^dc days — equal to 1260 
literal years. Tliese pi'ophetic days represent each of 
them a year; just as in a plan or a map an inch is 
made to represent a .mile. WS Ithvc distinct authority for 
this. In Numbers, xiv. 34, — “After the number of the 
days in which ye searched the land, even fort;^ diiys 
day for a year, shall ye bear your iniquities, even forty 
yeai-s.” In Ezekiel, iv. 6, — “ Thou shalt bear the iniquity 
of the house of Judah forty days: I have appointed thee 
each day for a year.” This prophecy, then, contains its 
own plan — the measure of its scale. 
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Now, this period of 1260 years, thus alluded to in 
Scripture, is ctnployed to doifotc the duration of some great 
apostasy that should overcast all thef horizon of the West, 
and last throughout a pcilod c; lied in one place 1260 years; 
in anotlier, forty-two months; another, “time, t^rnos, 
and half time.” You will see that this is referred to by 
the following passages : — In Daniel, vii. 25f “ He shall speak 
great sweHing words againf?t tlui Most JLIigh, and shall wear 
out the saints of the ]\Iost High, and think to change times 
and laws : and they” [that is, the saints of the Most High] 
“shall b(‘ giv(*n into his hand until a time and times and 
the dividing of time” — or 1260 years. Again, in l?cv. 
xi. 3, “I will^give power unto my two witnesses,” [true 
Chrislians,] “and they shall pro])hes}*a thousand two hun- 
dred and threescore day? clothed in sackcloth” — th?-t is, 
(lepressed- or 1260 years. The “witnesses in sackcloth” 
are “ saints worn out,” or piJ^s(*mit('d b}^ the same ^apostasy 
that is ref(‘rrod to in Daniel, which is said to last 1260 years. 
I do not pause to identify this persecuting power with the 
Itomisli apostasy. This is almost uni^'ersally accepted. Tho 
^brands predicted in the prr^jliccy are so fully developed by 
the Papacy, that dispute is barely jK^ssiblj. 

Now, having seen the duration of this apostasy, let 
us try to take a step fuitlier, — When did it begin ? It is 
of no use to kftow the length of its life, unless Ave can 
ascertain the date of its birth. We find that the Emperor 
Justinian gave the Pope,*in»the year 532, %ot only spiritual 
jurisdiction, but civil powcT ; in other words, constituted the 
gr(‘at papji4 organisalion a politico-cc clesiastical power, and 
armed it with authority to enforce by tho sword its rescripts, 
its laws, and its pretended obligations^. ,1 therefore date the 
cornmcuiccment of the ])apal power from the year 532 ; and 
if so, 1260 years add{;d to that would bring us down to 1792, 
when history steps in to attest prophecy, and successive 
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judgments began to fall upon the Western Apostasy. Great 
convulsions took place in everjf portion of Antichrist’s domi- 
nions ; all forces played against it ; God’s^ people began to 
emerge from the midst of it ; and ‘that part of the prophecy 
which still acts came into its initial active operation, — “ He 
shall consume it with the spirit of his mouth,” — waiting 
in its last wreck'to be utterly destroyed by the brightness 
of his coming.” Frcyn that era It) this, the papalf nations of 
Europe have been scourged, and Romanism wasted down to 
a shell — it is galvanized, not living. In France, it is a mere 
political tool ; its hold on the great mass of the people js 
gone. In Italy, the higher priesthood is infidel. In Ireland, 
it is in its death-struggle. In England, its boasts, but glare 
and pretension, are signs of its exhaustion, not vitality. 

I pass, in the next place, to another date. The pro- 
phet Daniel specifies — and this relates to a subject whi g^ 
is now occupying men’s aiTciltiou in the East — 2300 years 
as the duration of the Mahometan power. The beginning 
of the 2300 years is dated by the most accomplished and 
learned scholars in p^’ophecy at about the year 430, or 
the era of the noon -tide glory the Persian Empire, and 
the splendid progress of Xerxes, wlicn it was in its me- 
ridian grandeur. From that date Daniel looks, along the 
centuries to the epoch of its decay, and predicts that 2300 
years from that date its decay would begin.* This lands us 
in the year 1820, when what is called in the Apocalypse 
the drying up o^the river Euphrates, or the decaying or 
wasting away of* the Mahometan power, should begin to take 
place. Now, if this calculation be correct, we slnfuld expect 
that in the year 1820, or thereabout, the Mahometfin power 
did begin to waste and^waiie. What are the facts ? In the 
year 1820, the “ Annual Register” states, " Tlie Ottoman 
Empire had reached its meridian strength, free from all 
foreign invasion, and in possession of perfect peace.” What 
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takes place soon after this ? Tn the summer of that very 
year All Pacha revolted agaiiftt the Sultan. In the autumn 
of 1820 the G\;eek insurrection br^ke oute Soon after, 
Northern Greece, the isleS of E<;i*an vSea, and the Danu- 
bian provinces, all Revolted from Jbe Turkish Empire. In 
the Moroa, the Greeks destroyed an army of 30,000 Turks. 
In 1827, the combined fleets of Britaiiu Ffance, and Russia 
destroyed flie Turco-Egypttan fle<*ts at tjjie battle of Navarino. 
In the year 1828, Russia crossed the Balkan, entered Adrian- 
ople, and Coiistantinople 'vvas saved by the interposition of 
the Western ambassadors. Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia 
are at this moment held by the Russians. The Turkish 
province of Algie rs is now a French colony. She suicidally 
extinguished the »)anizzarics, her best troops. During the 
same period eartlnjuakes, plagu(‘s, and pestilences hav(? 
j^lmost depopulated Bagdad Mecca, and Medina. And the 
Rev. Mr. Walsh, the BritiiAi •Consul at Constantinople, 
writing in 1831, F^ays, Within the last twenty years, Con- 
stantinople lost more than Inilf its population. Two con- 
flagrations happened while* I was jt Constantinople, and 
t destroyed 15,000 houses. "Aw* silent operation of the plague 
is continually active. It is no exaggenition to say, that 
within the^period mentioned 300, (X)0 have been prematurely 
swept away in this om* %*ity of Europe, by causes not ope- 
rating in any oflier capital wliatevcr.” See how exact is the 
fullilment of prophecy. * 

The special ijr(;diction finder the Sixth Vial is, the dry- 
ing up of the river Euphrates ; that is, a progressive evapo- 
ration of Mahometanism, beginning in 1820, and expected 
by every student of prophecy to end in a very short time 
indeed. It is, you will observe, to die out : it is not to be 
struck down. It is the evaporation of a stream, not the 
destruction of a citadel at a blow. But it docs not follow 
that the Russian Eagle is to have the Mosque of St. Sophia 
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for his eyrie. It does not follow that the Turks are to cease 
to be, when they ce^se to bo Mahometans. They may be- 
come Christfans. The 9,000,000 of Bastern Cliristians 
that arc under the Crescent, and subject to all its insults, 
its oppression, and its tyranny, may rise up to be a glorious 
nation — a nobler obstruction to Russian ambitioft than the 
decrepit and dying Turkish empii*o. 

Turkey, just atiithe period predicted in propflccy^ begins 
to die out. The evidence of this is recent testimony re- 
specting her, Lamartine’s last remark, in one of those 
sagacious aphorisms by which his eloquence is distinguished, 
says, ‘‘ Turkey dies Cor want of Turks.” This gradual 
decay of the Turkish Empire idontifii\s the period in wliich 
we now are with whtit is called in the Apocalypse the Sixth 
Vial. Mr. Habershon, in his excellent work upon ihe sub- 
ject, calculated, in 1830, that the Turkish Empire would cewt .. 
to exist soon after 1849. end is at hand, IIo was not 
very far 'svrong. Every day I expect to hear of its stream 
dried up, of the Crescent waning, and of Tiirk(^y as a nation 
that was — not a nation mighty and longer able to maintain 
itself. Plague, fjlTnino, pestilence, pj,'ofligacy, arc fast drying* 
up her empire ; iicr exchequer is now all but bankrupt ; 
her momentary success against Russia is a snrw prognostic 
of her destruction. Britain and^France, like clouds, may 
sprejid over the Eujdiratcs, and try to prevent the evapora- 
tion of its waters ; but all m vain. The echoes of victory by 
the fleets of the ambitious Autocraf, and the cruel destruction 
of the Turkish, are resounding thi'ough Europe. This gradual 
decay of the Crescent, after the period predicterf under the 
Sixth Vial, which commenced in 1820, when the great river 
Euphrates began to fee dried up, is assuredly taking place. 
Its final destruction may be looked for every day, as it has 
been since 1850 ; and now Russia, like a gigantic vulture 
poised in mid-hcaven, on outstretched wings, waits for the 
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moment to descend and to destroy. Peace or war is equally 
exhausting Turkey. Help her (and it is duty to aid the op- 
pressed), and you, may soften her fall, fiit you ''will not avert 
her decay. The “ sure word of prophecy ” is stronger than 
jthe combined fleets of England and France. We watch at this 

S oment for the issue; and 1 confess 1 long to see the expiring 
iroes of an empire that has long oppressed the free and 
{(rushed th5 good ; to hear flic last boonji of Mahometan can- 
non; and to see tlie beautiful lands around Constantinople, so 
beautiful and so fertile, emerge from the deluge of Mahometan 
superstition, and not Itussia but Christianity ascendant the 
result, but tlie way prcparcjd for tlio march of the Kings of 
the East to their beloved Palestine, the land of their fathers. 

Having seen, theii, that we must no»v be near that epoch, 
let mo notice, in the next plae/^, that as soon as the Crescent 


gre«t 'in h rates, the recognised svmbol 
,«lmost depopulated . 

- iv-' ^^^V'V^ay expect to sec a 

of the Turkish power, ovaporfttea, ; that 

preparation for the return of the Kings of tne ^ 

is, an awakening take place among the Jews, emerging from 
the lands of their captivitv, and sieving homewards to 

Jerusalem;— an exodus more majestic than that from Egyp , 

to take possession of the country that is kfpt from them by 
the kings, and rulers, and princes of the earth. Here every 
sign is most striking. Ii# all directions the Jews are awa- 
kening to a sensb of nationality. They have newspapcrs—l 
read one of them every week— eonducted with great talent 
and power. They bc-gin ttf stand out as they never did 
before. They were always insulated, but it \vas rather as 
broken amt fragmental units ; now tliey begin to be insu- 
lated in tfieir nationality, or as a nation, and to consolidate 
their power. I may state, from their own newspaper, that 
they arc organising plans for repossessing Palestine. Many 
of them have gone out as farmers and agriculturists ; and 
in this Jewish newspaper I read the reports of the agncul- 
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turist Jews in Palestine, addressed to their brethren at 
home, just as you i;jight read the account of the spies of 
old, when they told the childi’en pf the dftsert of the riches 
and the glories of the promised land. In America, funds 
are at this moment being raised, and Acar a million dollars 
secured, for building the Temple of Jerusalem*; the dry 
bones in ten thousand valleys gWe tokens of rctyming life ; 
the springs of Piilestine have suddenly become full of fresh 
and refreshing water ; every brancJi of the fig-tree buds ; 
and more Jews have been converted, according to Tholock, 
during the last eighteen years than during the pievious eigh- 
teen hundred; and there are more Jews at this moment in 
Jerusalem than there have been during the last seventeen 
centuries. A dc'oper interest, too, is now felt in the spiritual 
welfare of the Jews than ever was fidt before ; and the va- 
rious societies for the conv^u-^onof the Jews, not fifty yc'Srs 
old, have been blessed with great and growing success, and 
are now the most prospe^rous of any. In England I believe 
it is so, and in Scotland I know that it is. And what is 
one of the great politiJal qucstil!>ns of the day ? Wlicther the 
Jews shall be admitted to legislativ*j and municipal power. 
Whether it be a duty to admit them, or the reverse, their 
seeking and our discussing it is assign of the times, a proof 
of national developement, a forelight of futjiro result. liut 
I know the meaning of this. It is the Jew, a weary, wan- 
dering exile, seeking a rest fey the sole of his foot ; and 
when he has obtained a political place in the Constitution of 
England, as probably he will, he will still find thyt he has no 
rest, and his heart will yearn still, till his feet shalU tread the 
consecrated streets in which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the world’s great Vorthies, walked, and worshipped our 
God and their God. And it is very singular, I may observe, 
that the quarrel between Russia and Turkey took its origin 
about things in ^Jerusalem, — about shrincG and altars, — 
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about the sacred shrines, whgre stupid monks, that have 
crucified afresh a living Chnst, are fitting and quarrelling 
about the tomb a dead Christ. • 

In the “ Hebrew Observer, ” a newspaper conducted by 
Jews, and very hostik) to Christim.'iy, I found, a few w^'oks 
ago, a podhi in which an unconverted Jew ^applies to Ma- 
hometanism and to his own race the vi'iy phrases employed 
in our Apocalypse, and forms the same iiift*renccs respecting 
the speedy restoration of the Jews which I have been en- 
deavouring to gather, on ground he refuses to tread. 

‘‘ REDEMP170N DRAWETII NIGH. 

“ Lift up your heads, ye pilgrim bands ! 

Hark ! liear ye not the cry 
Which sweeps across the desert sands, — 

His voice, who hon^ n and earth commands ? 

Redemption drawetf n%h ! 

Lift up your heads ! The Crescent wanes 

In yonder Eastern sky, 

Beneath whose beam Oppression reigns, — 

Beneath whose beam^^ollntion .#ains : 

Rcdempti^i draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads ! Euphrates' stroiim 
• Is spent, — its course is dry, — 

The Vropiiet’s vi*%in is no dream, — 

His burden is no idle theme : 

Redemption draweth nigh ! « 

Lift up your heads, )^c Eastern Kings ! 

Ask ye the reason why ? 

Who bore you erst on eagles' wings, 

Vou to your land in triumph brings : 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads ! The nations quake, 

Who raised their horn on high ; — 

See how their ancient pillars shake, 

While from a dream their monarch a wake ! 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 
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Lift up your heads ! The Moslem’s fane 
No more provoked a sigh ; 

Lo^ Israel’^ Lion shakes his inane ! 

I see Him stalk athwart th«i plain : 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads ! for Canaan’s’soil 
If- yours. Ye shall not buy. 

Long has it yielded, as a spoil, 

Its corn, itiii wine, its fruit, its oil : 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads ! Your Temple dome 
Shall once more kiss the sky ! 

Jerusalem shall be your home. 

From whiirli lier sons no more shall roam : 
Kcdenyition draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads ! Lift up your voice ! 

Ye heralds, quickly fl'" ! 

Bid Israel’s exiled^tribcs rejoice ; 

Israel, the people of ft is choice ; 

Redemption draweth nigh !— Ben Japhkt.” 


During the aclioii«of the vial, wliilc the stretim of 
the Euphrates evaporates, and the f|ews are rising and be-* 
ginning lo seek rtic land of their fathi‘rs, three unclean 
spirits, like frogs, go out of the mouth of the ^Iragon, and 
out of the mouth of I he beast, aiJ^l out of the mouth of the 
false prophet — spirjj:s of devils, working miracles. All of 
them go forth unto the kings of the earth, and of the whole 
world, to gather them together to ftie battle of Armageddon, 
the great day of Almighty God. I may observe that those 
spirits have gone forth since the year 1820, wl?en the Ma- 
hometan power began to wane, to deceive the nations. What 
are these unclean spirits ? Wo understand their nature from 
their origin. The first is from the dragon — the Infidel 
spirit, which is now commonly called Secularism. The 
second is from th^ wild beast of the abyss, which (I need not 
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explain to you) is evidently Romanism. The third, from 
the false prophet, that looks like a lamb, but speaks like a 
dragon, is the spirit of Priesthood, cafied, rudely, Puseyism, 
and, courteously, Tractar5anisn> I appeal to every hearer, 
if the last ten years /lo not alford • esistible evidence of the 
action of* these unclean spirits. ^ 

In Germany, in France, and evi u in England and 
America, and in every part of the glcibe, the Inthlel spirit, 
in various disguise.'^, is actively at work. 1 do not jiause 
to adduce the evidence. Much of the revolutionary spirit 
in* Italy and in Austria is really infidel. It is a reaction 
from the revolting superstition and despotism by which 
they were cruslic^d. The Romish sj)irir, again, so justly 
represented by the niiclean frog, has* been eroaking over 
the length and breadth o! our country, and, indeed, over 
■^ubfcristendom, making prosviytes in every rank, swelling 
its battalions for its more te?ritic overthrow, and finishing 
its triiunph by the marvellous blunder of 1850, when it 
snatched at a gem in the diadeni of England’s crown, 
and the Pope drciirmal, Ids folfc^'^, tlifit the pulse at 
•a well-known bishop’s ^wrist was tlie l>eat in the heart of 
Old England. The third unclean spirit clearly shown by 
Mr. Elliot to be what I liave called Tract ari an ism, or the 
assumption of priestly povfer. This is in many quarters the 
predominant spirit of the age. And wl^^t is its character? 
Tlie minister is merged in the piiest — the glory of tlie 
Master in the pretensions o^the messenger — personal worth 
in official claims — the glory in tlie altar — and men’s souls arc 
bowed down by ceremony, instead of their hearts being cap- 
tivated by love. In the New Testament, ministers of the 
gospel are calked ambassadors. If a man be an ambassador, 
he cannot by the very necessity of the thing be a priest. 
A. priest is one who carries my cause to God, and deals 
for me with God ; an ambassador is one J;hat brings God’s 
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mind to me, and deals with me from God. If, therefore, a 
minister be a priest, he cannot be an ambassador ; if he be 
an ambassadoi^ he cannot be a pri(*st. L^t Dr. Pusey take 
which horn of the dilemma he pleases ; impaled on one or 
the other he must be, .and there he must, be perched, until he 
fully renounces or fully accepts liis error. « 

Now, these unclean spirits, whose names and nature T have 
brielly touched upon^aiv at this tnornent inspiring the kings 
and princes and rulers of the earth, secular and ecclesiastical, 
emerging under Ihe sixth vial, but continuing under the 
sevenl.h. Russia, driven on from tlie Kast — Turkey, rou^d 
against hci- will — the C/ar and the Sultan in mortal conflict — 
France and England, in spite <»f skilful di|>loinaey, precipita- 
ting llie conflict they^ dread and enunoi avert — Austria and 
Prussia standing by, vainly atte'n))iing neutiv^tity — arc the 
shadows of coming evmits. Nev/ dis[>ositiojis niay stave jcufl* 
an arrest for a day ; but thd ukging Ibiee of the stream is too 
strong, and the venomous spirits too active and powcTful, to 
be perm.anently and ofTcctually repressed. Their influence is 
extended to, and in {|^!tioii under, Ihe last — called, in the 
Apocalypse, the Seventh Vial. Iliese unclean spirits come out 
under the sixth ; they do not go in again, liowcver, but con- 
tinue their action during the seventli ; and it is tjuring their 
action, under the pouring out of tlnv -eventh \ial, that the last 
and greatest struggle takes place. Look aei^bss thtj sea and 
behold what is now'* the condition of Europe. The nations 
heaving to their centres — infidel, dcnwcratical, and priestly ele- 
ments fermtmting and generating, in thei subteiT.anean depths 
of society, those terrific elements which are dcstvned to ex- 
plode and shatter thrones, rend shrines, and overturn altars. 

After the rise of Jthe angel of the everlasting gospel, 
which occurred at the end of the French Revolution, and is 
embodied in the various Bible and Missionary Societies, 
another angel spreads his pinion, warring against the errors 
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of Babylon. This is fulfilled in the various Protestant 
societies, and especially in Ihftt earnest and universal protest 
that still sounds from ten thousand fiid])its /diroughout the 
land. These shall grow bonder as Babylon grows feebler, 
and finally mingle with lier knell. 

It is faring the closing days of this dispensation that a 
remarkable prophecy in Daniel conies lo^c fulfilled. . By 
the fulfilintMit of this propl«(‘cy we shall be able to ascertain 
our posiiion : “ Ma/iy shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” Could I give a more succinct and 
imj[)ressive description of the age in which avc live? During 
the last seventeen years there lins been more speedy, fre- 
quent, and extended travelling, than during the seventeen 
hundred years before. The statiornwy liabits of former 
generations have been last breaking up. Tlie numbers that 
move on the iron rail have 1 'Hied all anticipation ; and this 
enormous net-work has ove ad (.‘ast, west, north, and 
south, by which five hundred ])eoplc at a time are taken 
from capital to capital, with all the speed, accuracy, and 
procisioii of a weaver’s shuttle. T^e gold discoveries in 
* Australia and California, tfie mere surface of which we 
have only yet touched, Tiave covered the ocean with gigantic 
steamers, tjjl the surfaci*, of tlie s('a is as poj)ulous as the 
surface of the land. Th<>*intipodes are iioav re ached as scon 
from London ai? the Hebrides used to b(j ; and, as in the in- 
stance of Panama, continents are severed and intersected, in 
order to remove obst rimtiofts and impodirnonts to tlic ad- 
vancing march of men. Apart from the impetus given to 
travelling, 4he piodigious infiux of gold (and I am told that 
only the 3thcr day a million arrived in this great capital) no 
longer makes it a poetical extravagance, but the literal pos- 
sibility of the day : “ And the streets of the city were pure 
gold.” And whilst there sliall bo this travelling to and fro, 
it is added, “ Knowledge shall be increased.” In all direc- 
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tions this is taking place. Long-buried secrets are coming 
forth from their hiding-placed at the bidding of men. 
Nineveh has arisen from the dead, to tell mankind what the 
Bible has been telling ceaselessly: “ Holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy G^host.” The Polar 
realms are explored ; the secrets of the iceberg , and the 
tenantry of the lroz<*n zone are brought to light ; and the 
athimpt of a thousaiuj^ years — in pursuit of which the gal- 
lant Franklin and countless bravo seamen, we fear, have 
perished — the North-west Passage has at length been 
achieved ; and the North Pole will prob.'ibly be as clearly 
revealed in a few years as the E(piator is now. Medical 
science has attained wondrous progress since Jesus, who 
consecrated it by his ' example, lived and healed, and suf- 
fered and died. Those formidabh*. i‘pidi‘nncs, the offspring 
of sin as much as the judgment of Ciod, are more thoroughly 
understood ; and T do not sVoVwhy the pestilence which wo 
call typhus, or the other pestilence we call fever, or the other 
wc call cholera, or the last and worst we call consumption, 
may not, by God’s b!(*^sing, be^^as mueli mitigated as a re- 
cent pestilence, more destructive than any of them, known 
by the name of sm^ll-pox. I say, we see in all th(‘se things 
the progress in knowledge. And that wonderful,, anaesthetic 
agent, chloroform, which is a v(- 'y recent discovery, has 
mitigated the primal curse pronounced on 6ne half of the 
human family, and 'rendered the t(?iTible operation of the 
surgeon’s knife scarcely perceptible to the subject of it. 

During tbeso last days, also, it is stated, as another fact, 
that the gospel of the kingdom shall bo preached-' among all 
nations for a witness. Now, is not this a distinguishing 
sign of the age? Chii,\a, the impregnable fortress of invete- 
rate superstition, has lifted up its everlasting gates, and 
partly without and partly with our teaching the truths of 
the King of Glory have entered, and the glorious sound of 
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tho gospel 18 reverberating in tlie streets of Pekin ; and our 
country, true to its responsibility, is pouring Bibles and 
missionaries intp it. The tribes tliat cluster around tho 
North Pole, whose home* is the region of perpetual snow, 
have been sought gOut for so mai./ years apparently to 
gratify curiositj’, but really to complete the fulfilment of the 
prophecy : “ This gospel shall be preached as a witness 
among alf nations.” Th^ Moslem, yie Hindoo, and the 
Chinaman, are emerging into the everlasting light. In 
every longue of earth the gospel has its hiusic and echo. In 
eitt'ry lalitnde and longitude the cross is revealed, obstructing 
walls arc falling, and, whore Christianity may not be ac- 
cepted as a remedy, it is everywhere heard as a witness, 
and is, therefore, a precursor of the erfd. 

Another symptom of the close of this age is the great 
Jesting of Babylon. Never did the Church of Rome boast 
louder than she does now. saith in her heart, I sit 

a queen, and am no widow.” Her last day shall be her 
proudest, and her dying resistance will be the greatest. She 
will go down, as sure as tl^TC is triith in prophecy, like a 
• ship at sea, every sail get, and her prophecies of supremacy 
loudest and most imj)udent. She has crushed every attempt 
within to rectify her errors and reform her corruptions ; she 
has persecuted with tht^ sword and fagot every exertion 
from without to awaken her to a sense of apostasy; her 
pride has grown witli her years ; her pretensions are, in the 
year J853, louder than 'in* the palmy days of Hildebrand 
himself. But her imperial splendour shall bo her funeral 
pall ; her present glory shall only soon light her to her 
grave. At this very period, immediately before the de- 
struction of the Crescent in the East and of the Tiara in the 
West, we read, there will be a general war over the length 
and breadth of Europe ; and the unclean spirits preparing 
the kings of the earth for the great battle, as the Scripture 
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calls it, of God Almighty. Tho revolutionary fires that 
are smouldering under every throne shall then burst out; 
every capital i%i Eurofte shall blaze, every village become 
a camp, and every country a battle-field. Assembled kings 
shall debate their very existence in the high places of the 
earth, and kingdom dash against kingdom, like stars broken 
loose from their orbits, and fall from their high places, like 
leaves or unripe fru^ from the “’fig-tree when shaken by 
fierce winds. Every acre of Europe is covered with strange 
and ominous shadows, which coming events cast before. 
Auguries of looming evils have found access to cabinets and 
councils, and statesmen at their wits* end look pale and per- 
plexed, while their hearts tremble for fear of th(j things that 
are coming on the etci'tli. 1848 M as a great ^vave, rising 
and reaching far up the shores of Europe, and then n'ceding, 
but only to gather fresh volume, and to come up ag?:” 
augmented in mass, and with^ accumulated speed, to burst 
over the lowliest hearth -stone and tho loftiest roof- tree, 
convulsing all things, wasting many, yet sweeping away 
tho corrupting drift-Av^ed of ce^'turies, and destined thus to 
baptize rather than ovei*whelm and bjjry tho earth. 

Another remarkable sign of the times is tlie intensity 
that, is concentrated in almost every sphere and department 
of life. The object may be great, <jr the pursuit may be in 
itself worthless; but everywhere you perceive that energy, 
and vigour, and great force are in it. Let it be tlie manu- 
facture of a pin or the enlightenment of a soul — hd it be 
the service of a master behind the counter or of our gj*acious 
Queen in the cabinet, there is imparted into it an evident 
and palpable energy. For evil or for good, the age of apathy 
is gone. Men are in eayncst in all they do. They are doing 
with all their might. All seem to feel as if tJie time for 
their mission were prcternaturally short, and tho force they 
have extremely inadequate, and the night of time, or the 
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night of death, too near to |l11ow of respite from their toils, 
or a relaxation of their energies. intensity is a pro- 

phetic instinct, -a sign of the times, cn oineh of the retiring 
sun and the gathering darkness, the termination of the 
groans of humanit/, the travail of nature, and the winding 
up of drama of which angels liavc hocn for 6000 years 
tlie spectators, and men the solemn actors. If this be* 
a sign of the times and the charaei'a’ of the men of this 
world, let ns Christians excel, not fall behind them. 
‘‘Work while it is eallofl To-day.” “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy njight.” I'lie warning cry is 
ringing loud and clear from every fjnarter of the compass 
— “The llridegroom cometh!” Are oiir lamps bnrniiig? 
Are our loins girt? An* our hands in the shop, but our 
hearts, and our hopes, and nr treasure in heaven, where 
Chris t is ? 

Another very pregnant and remarkable sign of the times 
is the disinlegratioii and disorganisation of all things. Where 
reformation is refused, revolution b<*gins. Whether there bo 
or be not the hope of iinpi^^venumt,' there is all but a uni- 
versal dcitermiiuition have change. Age is no defence ; 
past services to generations gathered 'I,o their rest is no 
apology. 'Some who were in funner days the strenuous 
champions of flings that bo, liavc now become the earnest 
advocates of new creations. Sonu> ui^iy bo factious, some 
restless, but all seem to b(i unanimous in their desire to alter 
the existing economy. This is a feature of the day — a sign 
of the times. And what meaiis it? It is the disorganisa- 
tion of tjie old, that is ready to i)ass away, preparatory to 
the emergence from beneath the horizon of a ncjw and more 
glorious order of things, which God has promised and man 
vainly expects he can himself create. In chemistry and in 
the moral arrangements of the world, the disintegration of 
existing combinations is always preparatory to new and 
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frequently more beautiful revelations of the glory of the 
Maker and the beauty of the things he has made. Chaos 
grew into genesis 6000 years ago. The •fall will issue in 
the regeneration and restoration of all things. Designedly 
and undesignedly, tsvc are breaking up *ho present, in order 
to make way fc^ the construction of the future? and the 
speed, and energy, and universal consent with which we enter 
on the work is one #f tlie signs that the new heaven and 
new earth, wherein dwelh'Ui righteousness, is at our doors. 
The solemn prophecy of Eztikiel seems tlui very typo ami 
spirit of the age : — “ I will overturn, overturn, overturn, a!id 
it shall bo no more, until Tie shall cornc whoso right it is.” 

“ Thus saith the Lord, Yet once, it is a little while, and I 
will shake the heavens and the earth, and the sea and the 
dry laud, and I will shake all naiions, and the D(‘sir(i of all 
nations shall come, and 1 A^j^ill till tliis house with my gl#!u»y, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Another sign of the close of tliis dispensation is one that 
is exciting gr. at disputes and dilUcull-ics among many — tlio 
('xpiictation of supernatural, of rather in fra- natural mani- 
festations of the wicked one. I canfmt shut my eyes to the * 
pr(‘dictioiis of Scrqiture as to the character of the last days. 
Feats above the level of the liuman are asefibed to the 
Antichrist — assumed and exiTciseft by the C]iurch of Rome, 
and in intenser degree, and with yet more appalling emphasis, 
may be displayed before Rome sinks into the fiery gulf, and 
Antichrist is destroyed by the briglitness of the Red(.*emer’s 
advent. Hear such predictions as those ; (2 Tliess. ii. 9) — 

‘‘ Whose coming is aftci (or a(!Cording to) the wgrking (or 
energy) of Satan, with a. ' power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders.” The plirase, “4ying wonders,” does not mean lying 
miracles, but miracles that profess to prove what is a lie. 
Now the Church of Rome is at the present moment radi- 
ating miracles in •all directions ; many of them, as given 
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hj Dr. Newman, exceedingly abound: but I am not sure 
that the priests of the Church of Rome have not done 
supernatural, or, rather infra-natui^l, deefls, above the 
reach of human power, inspiration and the aid of 

the wicked one. I# remember on- day — (I think I related 
the circumstance once before in a lectijpe in this very 
hall) — sitting in my study; the servant came in, and said, 
“ A strange-lookiiig gentleman want^ to see you.*’ The 
gentleman was ushered in. The moment he appeared I 
scanned him from top to toe, with all a Scotchman’s pene- 
tration and w^atchfulness. When I looked at him I saw 
that lie liad a hat, which he politely took off, so broad that 
it would have b(»eii an admirable parasol in sunshine and 
a splendid umbrella in a heavy shoVer. I noticx3d that 
he had a cloak all over him, reaching down nearly to his 
ve-«y ankles, with a large * r jss, and a heart pierced by a 
dagger on his left breast, and written round it “ Passio Jesu 
Christi Dommiy I looked at his feet, but instead of seeing 
those most vulgar and Protestant things called boots or 
shoes, I noticed that he had po stockit.gs and no shoes, but a 
•sole of leather b<*low egch foot, each string coming between 
each toe and all tied round his ankles ; ai>d the bow, or knot 
I think you* call it, was so exquisitely tfed, that, if he were 
not a monk, I should havt5 said ‘‘ a lady must have tied that, 
for no man’s lingers could have done jt.” Though I had 
not seen him (*xcept once in my life before, in a railway 
carriage, 1 knt'w him at once, and said, ‘‘ T believe 1 have 
the honour of addr<‘ssing the lion, and Rev. George Spencer ?” 
(brother ot^tlie Earl Spencer.) lie said, “That was my 
name, but my name now is Fatlier Ignatius the Pa-ssionist.” 
I said, “ I am very glad to sijc y»u.” Ilo said he had 
called upon Lord John Russell, and Dr. Hook, and Mr. 
Villiers, 1 think, and many others ; and knowing I had 
a deep interest in the question at issue, Jjo had come to me 
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to mako a grand proposition. J said, “ Let me hear it.” lie 
said, ‘‘ It is this : tha^you cease to preach any more against 
Popery on yoifr side, and that wc„ cease to^preacii any more 
against Protestantism on our side, and begin to pray toge- 
ther for unity.” I said to him, “ Well, that seems very 
beautiful ; but l|ow can two wiilk together except tliey be 
agreed? I am preparing a lecture for n(*xt Tuesday even- 
ing, tlie very title of tvhich is, ' The Pope the Man of Sin : ’ 
now, how can you and T pull together ?” I said, “ Father 
Ignatius, I tell you what we can do : you can moot me at 
Exeter Hall an hour before the time ; you shall explain ror 
half an hour your plan; I will explain in half an hour iny ditU- 
culties ; then 1 will give you a cpiartm* of an hour’s correc- 
tion of my blunders ; and you can tlji-n listen to my lecture.” 
He said he would be happy to mumo ajjd avail himstdf of 
llio opportunity,” but rc'fuj^Ml^to listen to my lecture. ^le 
objected to controversy altogether. I said, “Will you let 
a clergyman of the Church of England bc'gin Avith that 
beautiful collect, ‘O God, to whom all h('arts are open, all 
desires known, and froih whom t^io secrets are hid,’ and the 
Lorvl’s prayer? Ho said, ‘No, corta>!ily not ; it is contrary 
to our convictions 5br Catholics to pray with those that are 
heretics : therefoj'c Ave cannot pray together.” “ Well, 
Father,” I said, after an hour’s conversation,: “ sometimes I 
am struck with the^couviction that there is something in 
your Church above the level of ^he human. I see such de- 
votedness in your priests^ — (and who can deny it ?) — I see 
such sacrifices made by some (and it is right, that, wo should 
concede it) — 1 see in yourself, for instance, such devotedness 
to what I believe to be an awful and a miserable super- 
stition — I see in you kuch earnestness, that I sometimes 
begin to think, Father Ignatius, that your Church has some- 
thing supernatural or infra-natural about it.” He paused, 
and looking me ia the face, said, with great solemnity, 
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such bacchanalian-likc gymn^tics as I could not deliberately 
and intentionally cause. Tablc-turni|jg is an amusement for 
children. Tablc'-talking js not so. It is important that we 
should understand, if possible, what pretends to be above 
human ; for while e^fpocting miiMcles, and signs supernatural, 
or rather infra-natural, in tin' ^ ist days, w€ must b"' on our 
guard aiH^ prepare to decide what arc and what are not so. 
My friends asserted in their dra^v iri^-room, not only that 
this new motive power was true (whicli may or may not be) 
but that there was something above and beyond table-moving 
by tVo touch, which may be the verge of a discovery, if 
not what Faraday alleges it to be. It may be electricity, 
it may be galvanism, it may be neither ; or it may be some 
other natural influence which we do not, at present, know 
of. I am aware there are tliflieulties in supposing the cxis- 
tciilce in human fingers of an ^niileiected power, for how does 
it happen that when p * pie sit down to dine, and lay their 
fingers on the table, it does not begin to dance ? But it is a 
fact that I saw a table, touched lightly by the fingers of a 
lady, wliose muscular powefs, I am sure, were not very for- 
midable, rise, leap, anft mov(', from side to side in the most 
extraordinary manner. Faraday do(‘s npt and I cannot ex- 
plain this. My two friends, however, said that there was 
more than tlii-t. They set the table in motion, and then 
asked me to put qiu‘stions to the supposed spirit, wliich had 
just taken possession of tho.tablc. I said, “No, I decline to 
do that ; 1 am Ikuv simply as a spectator, and have reasons 
for declining, which 1 n(‘ed not state. I am here simply as 
an inquirer : you begin, and I will look on.” The question 
was asked, “Do you know the Kev. Mr. Reeve?” The 
table gave three gentle taps, whicl^means in the table ver- 
nacular, “ Yes.” “Do you know the Rev. IMr. Fisk ?” The 
table gave three gentle raps, in precisely the same manner. 
After asking two or three questions tibout various per- 
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sons, present or absent, and receiving similar polite and 
courteous replies, my friends asked the supposed spirit, 
“Do you knoffv Dr. K^Iumming?” The , table positively 
forgot all the respect due to a lady’s drawing-room and 
threw itself into a state of convuVsivc kicking, which made 
me anxious, not about my creed, but about the table’s saft^ty. 
My friends then asked how many shillings were in my 
pocket. It gu(‘ssed eleven, and tlf(‘rc Avcrc only five. They 
then asked how many sovereigns I had. It guessed five, 
and I had only one. It was then asked, “ Will you answer 
Dr. Gumming at all ? The answer, according to their ijj- 
terpretation, was “No,” in the most decided maniuu*. “Why 
not?” An alphabet was then laid on the tabk*, and, 
certainly, the proceeding was very curiimS. We began: 
A, the table stood still ; B, it gave three taps. That was 
set down as the first kjtter of the answer. We tlam beg^an 
again : A, the table was sfl(*ftt ; B, still silent. Wo wemt 
on till we came to E, ilnm there were three taps. This was 
proceeded with till the words were made out, — “ Ih'causc 
he laughs.” When I b4»ardthis^J submitted that my laugh- 
ing and incredulity ought to be a reason for convincing me, 
and not leaving lye a sceptic. But the table seenu'd to 
dislike me excessively. I confess I saw mucb that was 
curious ; I saw a gnnit deal that very remarkahh* ; but 
I have also seen very remarkable things in the f(*ats of those 
semi-naked tumblers*in the streets of London, in the ti ieks 
of card-shufflers in a room, and in the conversaziom's of 
ventriloquists in a chimney-nook. But I sec nothing siq)er- 
natural ; and mark, if there be a doubt that a filing is a 
miracle, it is no miracle. In the days of our Ivord there 
was no doubt expressed by bitter enemies that what he did 
was miraculous ; the puzzle was, “ Is it from the devil 
below, or is it fj‘om God above?” But table-talking is so 
equivocal, that the parties present witnessing the so-called 
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miraculous responses are puzzled to determine whether it 
be supernatural, or only very 8lcver and talented. Now, in the 
last days, I look^not for equivocal fealts and djibious miracles, 
but for terrible startling irtanifestations of superhuman power, 
which should deceiYe, if possibl*^, tli ) very elect. 

But fi word mor(i on this sublet. I have read on one 
side nobody but Mr. Close ami Mr. Wilson, who have 
written v??ry ably and admirably; iKoUgh I do not agree 
with cither as to llie grounds of tlicir decision, yet I agree 
with their conclusions. I have read every pamphlet 1 
CQuld find on the other side, from Mr. Dibdin, one of the 
best and most pious men in London, to INIr. Godfrey, Mr. 
Gillsou, and every oiie else who has written in favour of 
their views ; and this is the result •! liave come to: — ^In 
reading tlioso various interesting works T noticed that each 
inquirer of the got. all his answ(‘rs v(ny much in tlic 

dii^tttion of his own wlslie.* ;»#d^m‘dileetions. Let us mark 
fact. For instance: according to the Rev. R. W. 
demons enter into the table and t(‘ll lies, and do- 
that the worship of ^ho Vii-gjn IMaiy is right ; that 
ei^ they are Jesuits or Popish demons. According to Mr. 
Godfrey, it is the sjnrits of departed sjnnors that cmei’ge 
from hell* ipid confirm every doe trine* (/.‘the P>ihle ; that is, 
Protestant Pi)irits. A<^*ordiiig to Oweii, the infidel and 
Socialist, Voltaire, and Diderot, and D’Alembert, ami Paine, 
all come down from eternal liappiness, and tell him how 
perfectly happy they are, a*nd have been, and expc‘ct to be. 
According to the Rev. Mr. GilLoii, spirits speak Ugainst 
Popery; ^hile, according to Mr. Dibdin, they praise it, 
as if tlmy had been the priests of Dr. Wiseman. Now, T 
cannot believe that an evil spirit j^vould speak the truth, 
or attest the inspiration of llie Bible ; for if a kingdom be 
divided against itself, how can it stand? I cannot, in the 
next place, believe that an evil spirit would be so stupid 
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a blunderer as to preach the worship of the Virgin Mary 
to so sound and pious a Protestant as Mr. Dibdin. And 
I can never* believed that godly, pious, ^ and evsingclb^.al 
ministers, are the media by whom devils come from liell, 
to tell lies or truths to mankind. Nof can I believe that 
“ Alfred Browrij” the name given by on(^ spirit, coiijd describe 
his torment, as recorded in the book of Mr. Godfrey; or 
that any other lost spirit ever cafi b(‘, or is, su fie fed to come 
up to this world amfhdl the transactions of its awful prison- 
house, as long as I read the petition of the rich man and the 
decisive answer that was given him : T pray thee, father, 
that thou wouldest send Lazarus unto my father’s house, 
for I have five brethren, that he w’^ould testify uiito them, 
lest they also come mi to this place of torment. And Abra- 
ham said unto him, Tlu^y have ]\Toses and tlie prophets: 
if they hear not them, neither would they be jiersuaded 
though one rose from th<? <%»ad.’’ K ow, mark yon, if the 
Old Testament alone was suilicieiit 1800 y(‘ars ago to render 
unnecessary and impossible an ajiparition from tins dead 
to attest its truth, tho^Old and^ew Testannuit together are, 
d fortiori^ more than sufHcient to render* iiri necessary, un-, 
expt^cted, imi^ossiblo, untrue, an apparition of a spirit from 
the realms of the dost for the samii object and mission. I 
expect supcrnai.nral deeds beforj this dispe7isation closes ; 
but table-talking is not such proof of the hianifestation of 
Satan as we are fo look for. Besides, Satan has higher 
game to fly at; he is at present too busy in spreading 
German Rationalism, Tractarianism, Popery, and various 
kinds of moral evil, to have any disposable forec and time 
to spare for such bungling manifestations as talfic-talking. 
I admit that it is inucli that is striking, much that is 
curious, much that I cannot explain ; but I protest against 
the conclusion that, because I cannot explain a phenomenon, 
I am bound to attribute it to su]X'riiatiiral and miraculous 
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agency. The only trace of the serpent’s presence that I 
can discover in the mattcT ft, I contess, to mo a very sad 
one. It is this: that tlio cxcitement4t has produced should 
make lunatics in ’America— that it should be organised into 
a clvureh, as they cajl it, in Tliiladelphia — that a clergyman 
should atjvortise a lecture; on the theology of table-talk in 
the metropolis of the world; and that Christian minish'rs 
of undoubted piety and tident, purity of life, and clearness 
of mind, sliould waste their intlucnce and weaken their 
power, by publishing luedimval fancies, monkish nonsense, 
profane and anile fables. 

Signs as predieti;d in the firmament are also multiplying. 
To-day’s newspaper has three letters descriptive of astral phe- 
nomena, unexpected and remarkable. #For the last three or 
four years we have heard of new planets, unexpected comets, 
brilliant auroras, lunar rainbows, and yet more brilliant and 
rcinarkable meteoric appeara *.e#s I am not superstitious, but 
I am not sceptical. I cannot lielp remembering that “signs 
and sights in the heavens” arc the phenomena of the last days, 
and precede the appearance of the sign of the Son of Man. 

, Then, iu the next place, tlio seventh vial, the last apoca- 
lyptic symbol of the judgments of God on earth, will bo 
poured into the air. We read: “ And .the seventh angel 
poured out Ins vial into ^he air ; and there came a great 
voice out of th(J temple of heaven, from the throne, saying. 
It is done. And Ihere were voices, and thunders, and light- 
nings ; and there was a great earthquake, sucli as was not 
since men were upon the earth, so miglity an earthquake, 
and so great. And the great city was divided into three 
parts, an(> the cities of the nations fell : and great Babylon 
came in remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup 
of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath, .^knd every island 
fled away, and the mountains were not found. And there 
fell upon men a great hail out of heaven, every stone about 
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the weight of a talent.” Now mark, this seventh vial was 
filled with the last plague; tlie word “plague” comes from 
the Greek a sti%ke, and means pestilence and calamity 

of every sort. This last vial b( 3 i ng poured into the air 
denotes the universality of its influence, hate ver that influ- 
ence may ba It will reach the loftiest throng; it will 
descend to the fiovels of the poorest cotter, and make itself 
so felt that its sprinklings will bff unmistakeable hs the last 
terrible baptism of our world. Now, all these vials have a 
literal as well as a moral significance. The prophecy of a 
“ star from the East,” denoted figuratively the M(\s.siah ; ^jiit 
when Jesus was born a literal star appeared. This vial let 
fall its first sprinklings, I believe, in 1849 ; and its influence 
still spreads. First, k was on the fruits of the earth ; from 
the vines of France, Spain, and Madeira, to the potato of 
Ireland — a universal and destructive blight. Where is its 
birth-place? Medical mefi ^dl yun, in the air. In vain 
chemists analyse it; in vain microscopes are applied ; in vain 
it is assigned to a peculiarity of soil, season, climate, insects. 
The only ultimate explanation's the apocalyptic taint, the 
contents of tVo angel’s vial vitiating tlio air, the source of , 
life and nutriment^ Avith its terrible’and poisonous miasma. 
The physical proof of the action of the seventh vial is com- 
plete*. But its effects are not c^mfinod to vegetable life. 
Cholerfi, a new and devastating pestilence e:fisting since the 
Ml, but first seen liA'c in 1 832, came down upon Phigland in 
1849 ; and ere it ceased, I recollect — for I was in the midst 
of it — three thousand per week were gathered to their graves. 
No theory explains this ; no medical skill has peisetrated its 
secret. Poverty, filth, bad drainage, crowded hotels, long 
hours in unventilated shops, do not create it ; but tliey draw 
it down as an iron conductor draws down the lightning ; they 
nurse, and feed, and strengthen it, till it goes forth from the 
hovels of the poor into the halls of the great, conquering and 
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to conquer, with terrible ami disastrous success. It is a 
taint in the air, a poison of universal agency. It is diluted 
at present, and Jias been diluted siifte 1849^, but it is not 
spent; it has come back with concentrated force in 1853; 
and I expect — and^the expectation suggests prayer, as the 
pious man says; and sanitary.movcm nit, a^tho worldly man 
also rightly says — that it will make 1854 one of the most 
deadly an cl fatal jioriods *in the roll ^oi* the years of our 
country, written witli weeping, and lamentation, and woe. 
Medical men state, that during the last live or six years 
disease is less tractable than formerly, and that trivial ail- 
ments are more apt to end in fatal diseases. Earth by its 
suiferings thus responds to the word of God. Facts of 
universal occurrencA', phenomena stail.ling the wide world, 
seem to assure us that this vial has been poui*ed into the 
airland that we arc near tlie winding up of the age. 

Then there was to be j^der this vial a great earth- 
quake. I believe this, if of literal import, is yet to come; 
but that -part of thci prophecy of eaj thquakcs in divers 
places has V)een litvn-ally fulfilled. I 4 L England and on the 
• Continent there have becMi sevcjral premonitory convulsions ; 
and in distant countries whole cities hg,ve been engulfed 
during the year that is passed, and thoiftands of their inha- 
bitants have biAui buried 411 the bowels of the earth, as if to 
shoAv that the expansivci gaseous forces are mustering their 
elements and giving instances of their force preparsxtory to 
tlic tremendous shock wliTch reads the earth, upheaves 
capitals, and with a voice which shall sound in the depths 
of men's hfiarts, as if the hour of doom wore approaching, 
proclaims an epochal hour. Every day I expect to hear the 
rending of the earth’s crust, and the .outburst of its subter- 
ranean long pent-up elements, and with this a moral convul- 
sion — ^for such an earthquake means in prophecy — that will 
shake sociiity to its centre. If you will look at the daily 
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papers of 1848, and read tlio descriptions they gave of the 
French Revolution that broke out in that year, you will liud 
that they coniAionly employ the word ‘‘ carijiquake,'’ — ‘‘ that 
unprecedented earthquake;” and, singularly enougb, the 
language of the Apocalypse (it may be •never read by those 
who wrote thes^ accounts) is their favourite figuve : “ that 
great earthquake, such as was not since men were upon the 
earth.” Believers iij proph(‘cy and tliose who laugh at all 
revelation arc CMiually expectant of new and startling occur- 
rences. One heave of this predicted cojivuLsion has thrown 
down the walls of China, and rovx*aled the sublime spectacle 
of some hundred millions of people emerging into the grey 
dawn of everlasting light. 

Under tliis seveitth vial, also, there is to be a great 
plague of hailstone's, which se(‘ins to iiulic^ite an invasion from 
the north. The leading great Hailstone is, in all probability, 
the Czar or Autocrat of al^ t!»e Llussias. That gigantic 
empire seems, from the slight and incidental reference to it 
in prophecy, destined to send down into llie wi'st and south 
of Europe, espccially^the Pajfil States, a)i overwhelming 
deluge of savage barbariiins, as (}od’s judgment on the'* 
guilty nations of Europe, leaving what was a paradise before 
as a. desert and Wilderness of desolation behjnd. These 
awful evenis are gailiering in Vie distant^ liorizon. TJie 
stormy East will soon startle the <^uii*fc West, and the treasure's 
of hail accumulating for years shall sweep society itself 
before its desolating van. Russia is destined to play a 
mighty, and in all probability a terrible part, in the last act 
of the world’s drama ; there are prophecies *iii Ezekiel 
pointedly referring to this portentous empire, to which I 
cannot now refer, bui will afterwards explain. 

I dare not say, however, that every sign of the age is 
sorrowful and sad. I see tokens beautiful and big with 
promise ; I can see strivings that indicate man’s hopes and 
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expectancy of a brightening day. The roll of prophecy is 
not all covered with iHinentiition, and weeping, and woe. I 
see, in the mul^tiplied attempts to^ elevate* the pliysical, 
moral, and social eojulition of mankind, results created by 
the conscious or unQpnscioiis antieipalion of the age to come. 
What a l^eautiful type of the comino: brotherhood of man- 
kind is such an association as this, having no basis but the 
Bible, no clement but love* no passwogl but Christ. What 
is the great temperance movement — prosecuted with an 
energy that never fails, losing daily its first rashness, yet 
ng|,hing of its first zeal — but a prophetic effort to induce 
men sob('rly to weigh their responsibilities, and watch with 
calmn(‘ss the rush of events, and so make ready ibr the 
coming of the Lord ? What is the •great social sanitary 
movement but an evidence of man’s conviction that this 
hou^e of ours will one day b<*, what we would rejoice to sec 
it now, swept and garnished, fml pr(*pared for the presence 
of the Bride awaiting the advent of the Bridegroom ? What 
is the recent extending love and study of music, becoming 
every day as common as th(§ study (4* reading and writing, 
• but the tuning of the iiistruments preparatory to the anthem 
peal, “Hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth?” 
What are tjiose r.apidly accumulating (tiseoveries — science 
shortening distances, annihilating time, eompi-essing nations 
into parishes, continents into ii(‘ighbours, and oe(‘ans into 
lakes- - but man’s aspiration after the dominion which lie held 
and lost in Paradise — pro^ihecies of success not to be gained 
by him, but given according to the purposes and promises of 
God ? With all this there is a restlessness abroad that one 
cannot mfstakc. There is a universal sense of dissatisfac- 
tion — a pervading consciousness that, there is much wrong 
that needs to be put right — a dim recollection of departed 
perfection we have lost — a strong anticipation of the restora- 
tion of all things. How restless is man in every department ! 
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In Politics, to-day it is Despotism, to-morrow it is De- 
mocracy ; one year a Republic, another year an Autocracy : 
but no more national Hsippiness in the last than in the first. 
To-day, Whigs are in the ascendant ; the next day, Tories 
are on the crest of the wave ; next day, Coalition of both : 
some say, with^the excellences of both ; others, ,with the 
excellences of neither. Yet all this is dealing with the 
symptoms, and not touching the* inner se«at of tlio fever of 
humanity. 

In tlui Church, one decade of years we hear of nothing 
but the blessings of a Church Establishment, of endowmeijt, 
of royal and aristocratic patronage ; in another, it is the 
Voluntary system, popular election, the freedom of the 
clergy, and the indtpendence of the Church. One day. 
Ecclesiastical Synods are announced as hot-beds of agitation ; 
another day, Convocations arc implored and advocated, as^ the 
only salvation of the CliurcH. Ye", if men had common 
sense, they would see that it is not new machinery that we 
want, but a new spirit to inspire the old machinery that we 
have, « f 

If you look at Medicine, one day^ hydropathy carries all 
before it as an irresistible wave ; the luixt day homccopathy, 
with its infinitesinml doses, cures all diseases then mes- 
merism displaces both, and everybody rushes to be mes- 
merised: allopathy returns again, and continues till some 
new crotchet takes iVs place. It is not a new theory that is 
wanted, but the restoration of Rian’s health, which is pro- 
mised when the wt>rld shall close as the world began, in 
Paradise. 

Look at the Commercial world. In one year thousands 
are embarking their ciyiital in railroads too Quixotic ever to 
be achieved; in the next, copper and lead mines are the 
grand attraction ; on ’Change at another ; while at present the 
gold in California and Australia absorbs all attention. 
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Man feels there is something wrong ; ho is conscious of 
inward fever ; like the troubied sea, ho feels he cannot rest. 
Never was humanity so much at sea^s at thin moment. It 
is a preparation for a new and sure denouement i it is 
Nature’s unconsciows cry, “Come, Lord Jesus!” There 
comes, at jimes, a calm at sea, 'v^'^hich sailcjrs call breeding 
weather, at the end of which there rushes upon the ship an 
irresistible* typhoon. The'calm sinci. 1848 is drawing to its 
close. The fierce hurricane, nursed in silence and in secrecy, 
begins to howl and whistle amid the national shrouds ; and 
th^ straining and pitching of the ship tell surely its force is 
on her. Make all tiglit ; stand every man at his post ; lift 
every man his heart to the great sea Lord and land Lord of 
heaven and earth ; and when the waves shall rise and 
threaten like wild beasts on every side, and the fierce wind 
comes down upon us like an avalanche from the mountain- 
tops, wo will not be afi dd : #0Ae is in the ark whom the 
winds and the waves obey ; not one of the redeemed crew . 
shall perish. , The frenzied elements shall dash against the 
true diurch as the terror-stricken ^rain flings itself in a 
.winter night against the window-panes, imjdoring shelter 
rather than inflicting damage. 

Under the seventh vial, great Babylon, you may re- 
member, coiiK's in rememl^rance before God. She is now at 
the bcginnijig o*f her sorrows. The apparent triumphs and 
ostentatious boasts of Rome cannot condcal the fulfilment of 
the i^rophecy. She is withbring down to her very roots in 
every part of the earth; her real vigour and vitality are 
gone; she* is more and more recognised as a detected 
imposture*, and kept up as a pi(icc of the pageantry of 
Europe, not as a pow(T that makes nations stand in aw’^e, or 
kings dread its opposition. In one country she is plundered; 
in another resisted ; in another used as a tool ; and detested 
and despised in all. Her greatest atteinj)ts at domination 
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have ended in her very worst^efeats. The spirit that was 
in her when Innocent III. was pope still animates her, but 
the people sh(? has to^eal with belong to another age ; and 
there is a Book in their hands that casts its glory upon her 
features, and reveals the awful image «of the wicked one. 
Her strength isfin secret ; the throne of her power is not 
episcopal or cardinalatial, but the confessional. The moment 
she rises from being^ a secret underrniner to be an open 
assailant, slie parts with half her strength ; she is shorn of 
the hair in which her strength lies ; and she will have to 
grind at the mill, a miserable and wretched drudge. This 
fatal mistake she has lately made iji Holland, England, and 
Southern Germany. Her present politics arc the sign of 
her dotage, the evdhing twilight of her day. “ Qttem 
Deus vult perdere,'' &c. She has bec‘U drinking of the cup 
of God’s indignation bitterly since 1848 ; and she will c]^;ink 
of it more bitterly in the years to come. We may be 
chastened as a nation for ouv tampering with her ; but our 
country, I gather from prophecy, is safe for mighty purposes 
and for noble ends. 


** Thou, t«o, sail on ! O ship of state, 

Sail on. I *0 England, strong and great. 
Humanity, with all its fear^ 

And all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what Master i^id thy keel ; 
What workmen wrought thy* ribs of steel ; 
Who made caeh mast, and sail, and rope. ; 
What anvils rang, Avhat hammers beat; 

Tn what a forge, and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not eaefi sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the waves, not of the rook ; 

*Tis but tlie Happing of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 
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In spite of rock and |einpests* roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on ! nor fear to breast thei'^ea ; 

Our Ifearts, our hopes, are all with thee : 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faithl triumphant o*er our fears, 

V Are all with thee, are all wi* • thee \ ” • 

Just before the Church of Rome perishes in a confla- 
gration ot righteous wrath, — on tlie (j\ve of her doom, — we 
read in Rev. xviii. a voice sounds from heaven like a beau- 
tiful strain, “ Conic out of her, my people, that ye partake 
not of her sins, and receive not of her plagues.” When- 
ever, in the great Apocalyptic drama, a voice conies from 
above, there is heard at the era of its fulfilment the re- 
sponding echoes from beneath. This voice, “ Come out of 
her, my people,” has been heard in the communes of France, 
and^among the green valleys of JLanguedoc ; and increasing 
thousands of Frenchmen are bespoiiding in their own beau- 
tiful tongue, “ Lord, we come, we eoirie.” The summons 
has been heard around the palace of the Grand Duke, and 
in - the picture-galleries cJ Florer.jc ; and innumerable 
• Madiais, in the face o/’ cruel laws and imprisonment, and 
bondage and death, are answering with right joyous hearts, 
“ We eome,*we come.” Under the shadow of gt. Peter’s and 
near the Inquisition, wli<4*e free thought is crime, and a 
word of truth or an act of charity an evidence of it, — above 
the silent catacombs of the ancient dead, and in the hearing 
of the sacerdotal hiei’ardi wlio sits in the temple of God, 
showing himself as if he were God, the heavenly summons 
breaks like*sweet music from Italian skies, “ Come out of 
h(,'r, my people ; ” and neither the thunder of the Vatican 
nor the anathema of its tyrant can d*opress the answering 
accents of increasing multitudes, “Blessed Jesus, we come, 
we come.” In England never was the Roman Catholic 
mind so accessible as it is at this moment^ Vast numbers, 
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from the premier Duke of England and Lord Beaumont 
down to the lowest inhabitant of St. Giles’s, are emerging 
from Babylon ^nder a^new and blessed atti*action. In the 
green fields of Old Ireland the joyous sound rings loud and 
clear, reverberating from spire to spire, *“00100 out of her, 
my people an(J^ tens of thousands of that fine,* but op- 
pressed and injured race, arc bursting their chaiii^ in every 
direction, casting thch' images and idols to the moles and 
the bats, lifting up their heads under the irrepressible be- 
lief that their redemption draweth nigh, and shouting, not 
saying, till Romci trembles as she hears it, “Lord Jesus, ^vc 
come, we com(‘.” 

We are led from all signs to infer that the meeling-place 
of all the lines of GoiVs providential work on earth is very 
near. Paganism is breaking up over all tlie East. Mahomet- 
anism is in Us death-struggje, in vain attempting to awt 
its waning. Popery is artificially propped u]), and pi'epar- 
ing to take its exodus to eternal night. I'lie (iang(.‘s, the 
Euphrates, and the Tiber, arc all glooming with dawning 
glories of a nearing da^. The flordan, too, is not still ; it 
heaves with the hopes and expectal iorjjs of Judra. Life from 
the dead is reaching; the hearts of buried nations, and they 
rise in rapid succession to their feet ; th(*y only vsait for the 
order, “ Unloose, and let go free.” #We stand pn the margin 
of two ages ; we hear the dying moan of one, and catch 
from afar the awakening anthem of the other. While all 
that is holy, beneficent, and true, is starting to its feet ; all 
that is infidel, superstitious, and evil, under the j)rinco of 
the power of the air is mustering to battle. Satan puts 
forth gigantic energies, fraud, sophistry, cruelty, oppres- 
sion ! The imprisonmeyt of the Madiai and Miss Cunning- 
hame, and others, is proof of what he would do if he could. 
The deadly and mischievous errors he sows, like taj*es in a 
field, are proofs of his attempts to poison what he cannot 
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persecute, to disturb what jic is unable to destroy. The 
allies of Pio Nono and of Voltaire yet coalesce against 
Christianity, inrorder to k<*ep back Vi swelliirg tide of light 
and love, which sweeps them from an earth they have too 
long polluted by their presoi - e. 

In the midst of this let me adfl, tlie. Church and the 
people of God arc safe; they are enclosed in everlasting 
arms ; the shield of Omnipotenct! is <jyer thc'm. Tlicy may 
pass through a sharp night, but it will be a short one. Oh ! 
what a solemn position do we oecupy if my conclusions bo 
right ! Th(i shadows of 1853 fall back into on(‘ eternity ami 
forward into another. We stand, my young friemds, on an 
isthmus washed by the waves of time and wasted by the 
waters of eternity, 'fhe terrible sih iic(} of the ago is tho 
suspensive pause, when nations hold their breath b(‘foro the 
shftek comes. Tho su-o and^, glorious termination alono 
reconciles us to its piv* ^ure. ’ Into a holy, and happy, and 
blessed laml tho surf of the troubkd pres(‘nL rolls ; and our 
weary hearts will leaj) to that land as a babe leaps to its 
mother’s bo.T-om. 

Are we, my d(*ar friends, among the saints ol‘ God ? It 
is time to lay asichi our ecclesiastical and sectarian quarrels. 
Tho very ground on which wo stand \^d)l soon bo ealeined 
by tho last, /irj*, and tin; ijiserable Shibboleths which distract 
Christendom disappear in smoke. All society is rending 
into two great divisions. By ami by tluTo will bo no Jesuits, 
no IJltrainonlanes, no kh-aneiscans, no Tractarians, but out- 
and-out Papists. By and by there will bo no Churchmen, 
no Dissenters, but out-and-out Christians. All society is 
splitting into two great antagonistic masses : every nuiii is 
taking his place ; and tho'^o whoiji we call, in courtesy, 
Tractarians — who profess to bold the via media, Jieither 
going with us nor Avith the opposite side — will find them- 
selves like men between Bvo advancing armies, oveiwhelmcd 
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bj the lire of both. I say, socie^ is splitting into two great 
masses. To whieh do we belong ? To Christ— that is, tho 
Church of the living O^d ; or to Anticlirijit — that is, the 
great Apostasy ? OJi, let us not quarrel about lesser things ! 
There is love enough on Calvary to lift tlw; eartli to heaven; 
th(;re is light C‘n§ugh at Pentecost to inifdiate the wide 
world; there is warmth enough on the hearthstone of our 
Father’s house to inal^e evt*ry heart glow with (‘cstasy and 
thankfulness! Let us ral her quench than kindle the fires 
of passion. Let us pray that the hanperaiure of our Christian 
life may bo so raised, that we may neither see nor feel tli^ 
potty scintillations of angry quarrels. 

“ Between us nil let oceans roll; 

Yet stiTl, (roni either heaeli 
The voice of hlootl shall reach, 

#More aiuhhle than i.]>eech — 

‘ \Vc arc one *k 

Let me add, in conclusion, tliut it is very remarkable 
that all the great times and dat(‘s of prophecy meet and 
mingle about the y(‘ar iSO' 1. iflo not say that tljat year 
will be tlu, close of Ihis world. 1 d(^ not i>rophesy ; but I 
do feel, that if 18fH#be not tho close of the age that now is, 
and the comm('ncemcTit of a bettor on<‘, it will be y. time un- 
precedented since the beginning — j^»rlentous, ^tartUng, and 
terrible to the enemies of God ; but glorious, holy, and lull 
of joyous scenes to the people of God. 

Clinton proves that the seventh* millenary of the Avorld 
begins in 1863. The Jews of ancient and modern times all 
look to the end of the seven thousand years for tfieir Sab- 
batisinoSy or millennial rest ; — 

• 

** Tlie groans of nature in this nether world, 

Which lieuvcn has heard for ages, have an end, 

Foretold by piophets, and by poets sung, 

The time gf rest, the promised sabbath comes. 
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Six thousand years gf sorrow have well nigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world ; and wh^- remains ^ 

Of tins tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely as tl'c working of a sea 
Before a'calm that . ocks itself to rest.'’ 

Thus, all fingers point to tins rapidly-approaching crisis. 
All things indicate that the moment that we occupy is charged 
with intense and inexhaustible issuef. Never was man so 
responsible ! Never, in the prospect of what is coming on 
the earth, was man’s position so solemn ! But evil shall not 
gain the day. Truth and love will emerge from every con- 
flict, beautiful, and clothed with victory. The days of Infi- 
delity and Popery are numbcTed. 'Hie waters of evil will 
soon ebb from the earth they have soiled. The approaching 
genesis will surpass in beauty and in glor;j the old. The 
CliUrch of Christ will lay rsific* her soiled garments, her 
ashen raiments, and put on her bridal dress, her coronation 
robes ; and the nations will look up to her in admiration, 
earnest as the waves of tli^' ocean rise up to the bright full 
moon enthroned above them. The sunrise of approaching 
day will soon strike ftie earth, and awaken its long silent 
hymns, and clothe creation’s barest brg,nches with amaran- 
thine blossoms. Poor N a' are, that has so long moaned like 
a stricken erdkture to us Cod from its solitary lair, shall 
cease her groans, and travail, and expectancy ; for Cod will 
wipe away her tears, and on her fair, and beautiful, and holy 
brow, crowned and kingdomed, other orbs in the sky, her 
handmaidens, will gaze in ecstasy, and thankfulness, and 
praise. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying ; neither sliall there be any *more pain. And there 
shall be no more night there. For these sayings are faithful 
and true.” 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCA’riON. 


My thesis is, Educai ioiv. N()v\r, what is eilueat-ion ? 
Will any person lierc ])resent t(‘Il whether tliere is any- 
thing in the meaning of the word Education which con- 
iines it to little boys and girls, or to iidant and juvmiilo 
schools, or to the Miss in her t(*ens who is reporliul to have 
just “ finished h<*r ^dncjition,” because, probably, she has 
come to the <‘nd of tlie knowledge of the gov(‘rn<*ss under 
whom she was instructed ? T wish to know whether there 
13 anything in the in(‘aning the word which propid’ly or 
necessarily confines it to juvenile instruction ? Yet the 
moment I speak oi edueation don’t you ht'giii to think of 
children and of schoo[,s ? Tx'tfne endeavour to divest yonr 
minds jf that idea, in some degree, to-night, and let me prove, 
to you that education simply mcaiK/ devidopmncnt, training, 
and teaching; and»Christia.n education means spiritual train- 
ing, discipline, and teaching; in fact, tliat iodL'cation is lifk, 
— and that Ciikistian kduovtion is spiritual life, or 
THE LIFE OF (ioD fN THE SOUL ; SO that all you, inen, women, 
and children, are in one groat ttaiping-scliool, ivhich is tuts 
WORLD, wherein you are disciplined, taught, and trained for 
eternity. That is the view 1 desire to take of the subject 
to-night. It is a view probably overlooked by many. We 
are all disposed to think tliat when we have grown up to 
manhood wo have finished our education, but T shall endea- 
vour to sliow you that your (education will never be fiiiislied 
until you are promoted from the School of Christ on earth 
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to the College of the Apostles above, to enjoy the “ rest that 
remaineth for the people of Clod.” 

In taking this enlarged view of qtluoationj, we must con- 
sider and remenfber what man is. Man is the creature to 
be educated, and hc3 is S(*nt in^o this world to perft?ct his 
education. Tt is a pn^paratory ^tcliool for (jternity. Of Avhat, 
then, dot.'s*^ man consist ? lie consists of bo*dy, the material 
frame, — ai?d of his intellectual faculties ; and the Christian 
possesses also a spiiitual being, a reger/erated power. Under 
each of these forms God is training and teaching us ; and be 
it my task to explain undereach of these, heads liow wonder- 
fully God and man co-op(n*ate ; how God trains and teaclies, 
but how he trains and teaclu‘S by human instrumentality. 

Contemplate for a moment man’s hody. Imagine to 
yours(dv<'s that lovely and beautiful object, a nak(‘d new- 
born babe ; gaize upon il. Is there anything more beautiful, 
or mere curious in erea ion, than ‘dial little infant ? See its 
strnctnn*. Is it not curiously and womhn-fully made ? Look 
at its little hands ; see how it plays with its little lingers as 
if it w^^nted to touch ; liow stretches its little feet as if it 
wanted to stand; how its eyes look into vacuity, as if it 
oudered at the ninv wi/cld into which it was brought. All 
its faculties, indeed, are in the lowest statp of developement, 
but tlim-e is*‘a ju-omise of wonderful ix'siills. Look at it 
again as the haihlywork oUGod. Take (‘acli of its organs of 
sense. Look at its eye* : go and consult athe oculist, and he 
will ex])!aiii its wonderful structure ; there .is the mirror 
upon which exl(*rnal objects are to be rejected ; there is the 
pi’otection a^brdedby the eyelid and the eyolasli ; and there 
is the marvellous adjustment of all the parts for the pur- 
poses intended. Look, again, at the ear, at once a drum and 
a trumpet, formed for the collection and* conveyance of sound. 
Look at its lips, its tongue, and by-and-bye at its teeth, 
and ask the elocutionist how marvellously that combination 
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of organs results in the divine faculty of speech. There is 
the body of the future man: look uix)n it, and see the 
handy work ofiGod. I^t look again, and (;onsider, not only 
the wonderful power, and wisdom, and love of God in the 
apparatus there displayed, in the struelin-e of the body and 
its various functions and sceises ; but consider Uie world 
around it. Did it ever stn'kc? you, that as soon as a child is 
born into the world, everything in creation is prc'ssed into 
its service, — earth, air, tire, water? All the (jlenients are 
absolutely necessary to its evishmee ; all nature is taxed for 
its comfort and nourishment; ships from the southern re- 
gions of the earth bring tin; warm wools and soft silks, and 
the northern merchaiits bring their lurs and their skins, all 
for the purpose o^' imurishing, comforting, and developing 
the powers of tliat litth; thing. I low marvellously does 
God train that child ! 3.<ook^at its facuUi(‘S developing iheni- 
selves. The moment th(} inf<fii. bri athes and s(*e‘s, its edu- 
cation b(‘gins — the system of training and t(‘aching ap- 
pointed by Almighty God commences. See it when it begins 
to run alone. Did yc^i ever luttiee it toddling among the 
chairs and stools in the nursery, now ^.running plump against 
one, and then gc tti^ig a tiindjle in another ilirection. What 
is that child about*? He is a geometrician ; lyc is taking 
heights and distances ; he is as<^.*rtainiiig ^jy a series of 
practical experiments how far distant any object is ; and his 
head tells him wlien he is a little too near. Ho is also 
learning the art of balance and seM-support. In sliorl, all 
the sciences are developed in the nursery, where the child 
appears to a common observer as trifling as I lie toys he 
plays with, but its training and leaching arc^ always going 
on; from everything U looks upon it learns; everything it 
licars is part of its education ; so that at last it becomes a 
strong boy, and then begins to h'ap and juini), and is full of 
life and activity. But I must not dw^ell long upon this part 
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of tho subject ; I can only it and leave it to your 

imagination and thouglitfulncss to carry it out, perceiving 
how it is, tiiat ip the conimon thing? of lifettlie liandyAVork 
of (lod is displayed, and how from the moment of our birth 
to the time of marVs estate avc ar(^, as to our bodies (and I 
am now gpoaking of the full and p{‘rfe<*t de^^dopemont of tlie 
liealthy hiiman frame), under Luid’s direction, yea, and as 
long as we live — in middle life, ay and, as it is said in 
Scn])ture, “oven unto ohi age, ami Iioar hairs,” — (jlod is 
witli IIS, providing food, and clothing, and all things conve- 
n 4 *nt for ns. ^Vs nature fejuls to decay, its props arc multi- 
plied, ami a nua'eifiil (lod shows tliat ho has cared for us, 
and taught ami trained our bodii's from the moment of our 
birth evc*n until old age, when wc liif down to rest in the 
silent gra.\ (*. 

jVnd by this ])art of our subieot — the physical education 
of man— another v(‘rv 'niKjftant principle is illustrated. 
TIow does Clod act upon I he bodi(‘s of men ? Wo say he 
cn'ates us, that w(* are liis liandywork ; and we could 
enlarge upon tlu*. manifold ]1l’ools of ^le care he takes of us; 
but does lu* work upoi^the body without human agency and 
human help ? iJoes he bring a ehihl into the world, and 
h'ad it on to jicrfection as a tree is plantitl in the ground and 
allowed to dev^elopo itsi l^’ by the various actions of light, 
air, moisture, ami heat ? No ; a tree is the Socialist’s man ; 
but man hiinsidf is a very ditlbreiit thing. It is true, — and 
when I come to speak of ttu' mental powr*rs, wo shall see it 
more strikingly <lijv(*Iopod -- that we are to a great extent 
what our ^hotliers made us. It perhaps, more true than 
the pride* of man likes to admit, tliat we are creatures to a 
great extent, acted upon by external J,bings ; but, neverthe- 
less, there is human agency, and human ,will, and human 
.responsibility. Look at the child again ; and remember, my 
friemds, God will not take care of your children unless you 
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take care of them yourselves. ^ How does he provide for the 
baby? He has planted in the mother’s bosom a mother’s 
love and a mother’s ^lare ; thc‘re is som^^thin" that flows 
from her bosom which teaches her how to nurture her 
infant ; and there is nothing more lovely than tlic care of a 
mother for her# little child. S(‘C how she ])rotevts it from 
colli, how anxious she is to clothe it aright, to adapt its 
food exactly to its wants and m‘cessities. Seci with wlnlt 
patiimce and love slui watclu's over its developing taculti(‘s, 
and, as it is said in Scripture, “ tak(‘s its litth^ fe(‘t and 
teaches it to go.” Do you not see, tljnt in Ihe edncatirji of 
the infant body of man from the very first, (iod teaclu's us 
by a niotht^r’s instincts, that there must be human agency 
co-operating with the Divine appliances ; that while there 
is in tlie child itself a marv(‘llous and wondcTful creation, 
while there is in the world ai’ound it abundant material 
suited to its nourishment, l^tltl the father and mother, or 
guardian, must adapt those things to its n(‘cessiti(‘s, or the 
child will not be nourished nor thrive, and grow up to iiian- 
hood. Whence is it«that thc^c arc so many cripples, and 
so many ill-proportioned men am^ w^omen, and so many# 
hypochondriacs, ^nd so many discas('d bodies, in the world ? 
T believe from scfriio experience, tliat the great root of all 
the diseases of the human bonly^ is the neglect, or tho ig- 
norance, or carelessness, displayed iji the nursery. And long 
after that period, liow many arc there who iif old age feel 
the sad effects of tho folly of theiv youth, when they utterly 
neglected their bodily liealth ! Their bodies are an integi’al 
part of themselves, but in the thonghtlessncVs of youth 
they squander their strength, and strain their powers be- 
yond their intended, limits, and sometimes, alas ! by vice, 
dissipation, and profligacy — frequently by over-study, by 
over-anxiety, by neglect of healthy exercise, and other 
means which God requires us to use — or by carelessness 
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in food, and excess of drink, improper drink, they lay the 
foundation of pain and sulfering for future years ! It seems 
in these things, as if the instincts o^ ariiinalsipwere superior 
to the reason of man. Animals seldom eat or drink any- 
thing that is not go^d for them. T wish men wore as wise, 
and there jvoul<l tlum be more, healthy person^ than there an' ; 
and when young men grew up then; would then be more 
athletic forms, more vigorous and \\\‘ll-pro[)ortionod limbs, 
and more bloojuing <*li(‘(‘ks. The pallid elu'ek, and the tot- 
tering step, and the trembling liniid, oftcJi denote I hat tli(*re 
ha^ been an abandonrnent of the eonsiden-ation of the health 
and vigour of the body which God lias giv(*n us to take 
earo of, just as nmcli as of oiir minds or of onr souls. 

Thus far with ri'^pee.t to the mat*Tial part of man, I 
have ciuUiavoured to show you that from tlu^ moment he is 
born his education commences and goes on, that there are 
abundant oiiporl unities : Mindt'd by a wise and gracious 
Trovidciiice for him to nourish and cherish that beautiful 
frame that it may attain to the grace, proportion, energy, 
and strength, which its CrAitor designed; and that this is 
•continued even unto old-age, God and man (;o-operating. 

Let us turn, in tlic next place, to coiir^dor man intellec- 
tually. Wc^iust begin again at tlie, beghming, and look at 
that litilo child^onee inore.^ Did not experience leach ns the 
contrary, how^eould wo possibly suppose that in that poor 
little, helplei^, fec.'ble creature, however lieautifiil ami ductile 
its limbs may be, however niuch of material loveliness tlii*re 
may be thrown about it, that there flickered in those vacant 
eyes an intfiHigence which, by-and-bye, may astonish and 
surprise tlfe world? Who could believe, Avho could conceive 
tliat bencatli that earthly frjime, so bpautiful, so curiously 
wrought, there is an intellectual structure within, far more 
extraordinary, and surprising, and beautiful; that in that 
little baby there arc fountains of thought, of intellect, of 
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reason, of ratiocination, of im^ination, of genius, of poetry, 
of eloquence, and all those marvellous mental powers which 
deliglit and clw-rm mankind? There they^are concealed in 
that little infant. 

Then mark, again, the provision made by infinite wisdom 
for the develop^nent of those hidden powers, and, liow lliey 
are marvellously discovered by the mutual co-operating of 
God and man, as in the case of*the body. Now if, as we 
have seen, God has hidden in the structure of that little 
child all these wonderful mental powers and facultir's, l(‘t us 
rcmemb(u* as an axiom which must never be qucslioiUMl, tliat 
God makes nothing in vain; and wliahjver, lIuTclbre, he 
has put and concealed in that child it is our duty to developo 
and cherish. And we may see this to b(‘ our duty, not only 
because those mental powers are there, but because of tluj rich 
provision which God has made in this world for the food of 
the mind and the growth of fiiL mind, as inindi as fin' the food 
and growth of the body. Goil has provided suitable means 
for the exorcise of these infantine faculties and powers of 
reason and of thought.;j As in t.ic case of the body, he has not 
only givc»' the eye, but has given us suitabh; objects to look at 
he has not only gjven the ear, but suitable objects to make 
an impression upon it; so that there is a doubh} suitability in 
all creation — not only the curious form a ml^, frame, and the 
nervous system, but all around it suited for i,ts developement; 
just so it is with tlic mind! The moment the child begins 
to open its eyes upon this world’ it^is not only learning those 
material lessons to which I have rederred, but it begins to 
imbibe knowledge. Oh! how delicate is that (jfiestion, and 
how difficult to decide, when the first sym])atli(‘ti5 feeling of 
conscious intelligence^ is exchanged between tli(3 eye of the 
child and that of the mother, — what fond parent shall fix the 
precise moment when that interesting event first took place? 
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Tlio infant apparently looks ^iiconscious into vacancy, and 
does not seem to take notic (3 of anything, but the mother 
can toll you that there is a secret which passci^ between her 
and that child : she sees intelligence in that eye sooner than 
any one else. But tjmugh the devtilopeiuent of mental in- 
lelligiiiice ihrongli llu; (‘yc may bo like tl^^i dawji of the 
morning, so (“vcec'dingly gradu.ii and delicate that we 
cannot say*tlj('. iiionK'iit when the day breaks, yet of this 
we {ire sure, tluit very soon the cliild hegins to give (evidence 
of |)ere(*[)li()n. JIow soon it is for those who study this 
subject ilc(*|)ly and eariu-sily to say; but those among us 
who are paroJts, and those who have to do with the 
cuhicjuion of children, will say, how soon a little infant, 
hardly able to s}>eak plainly, is able to discovtn* intelh'ct Jind 
even to dniw iufevenct's. Shall L b(i cousidertMl egotislical 
if 1 Jiieiition (luit I have at home a lit lie orjdian grand- 
child,* and that L think i im^’e*<.)nderfiill}’ precocious, as all 
grandehildreii are? Tin.-, little child, who is just getting 
out of lliat state of falling aliont among the clniirs and 
runiiijig his head against iIkV tabh'S, js beginning to show 
symptoms of this nientjil developement. 1 don’t know 
anything so bejiutiful as* m Avatch it. The story of Jonah 
was hiU'ly told liim, and to my astoiii>him*nt he repeated it 
over io me ag^iin the next day, in his owii broken language, 
“Toor Joiisih- -splasli — wafer — lish, tish,-~eat Jonah— poor 
Jonah — juiugiury Jonah — big lish eat J\mah.” Noav, my 
dear friends, there is a .yre?iL deal of i>hiloso]>hy in tliat 
conversation; it shows how the mental fjiculty developes 
itself. Aiid«if it Ls pleasing to go into the gardens in spring 
and sec th# opening buds and expanding How(‘rs, and tlio 
promise of the coming summer, how far moi-e glorious is it 
to Avalk forth into the garden of mind |{id there contemplate 
these early developenients, this breaking forth of thought, 
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and reason, and imagination, ejp the child can frame its lips 
to express the ideas which seem to be too big for its yet 
imperfect orgaiws ! * , 

Tins de-vt^opement of infant powers is a most interesting 
subject. There is not a day nor an lioiir of the child's 
waking moment^ in which he is not enlarging tlnj store of 
liis knowledge, formijig ami fashioning his mind, and even 
drawing his inferences. Yes, I would undertake to prove 
that infants draw inferenee*^, and oflcni upon many sniijects 
much more conclusively ;nid wistdy lliau some of their elder 
l>rethrcn. Oh! wliat a ])re]>aralion has,(lod made for tJicm! 
Sundy, tliosii are halcyon days for cliihlren avIkmi learning 
is made not only easy but charming. Jt was very dilll reiit 
when 1 was a boy. T* found nothing charming in selnjol at 
all, and rarely asked a <pie'siioii upon any matim* which I did 
not understand, willioiit rec(iiving a blow in my head,^aiid 
b(*ing told not to be an imj)irtrMil fellow and ask cpies(i(nis! 
That was tlu^ kind of edne.rhM \v(‘ reeeiv(jd ; but the 
edueation which onr ehihlren enjoy is ju^t the reverse. Our 
forefathers seemed to ^hink the liill of knowh'dge was not 
suflicitMitly stee[), and they made it s|e(*per and inoiv* rugged 
and <lista.-.teful stilj. .L*ut in tlie ])resent day w(i may be 
thankful that it is\just Ike r(‘Vt‘rse. 1 remember when I 
was travelling in ihe J'yrenees, ! jiot nnlVeq^nlly came In 
a bluff ixxdivy ineunfaiu, apparenfly p. rpeitdiei^lar, and when 
my guide told Jiie 1 was to go up there, 1 marvelled how I 
was to make the ascent, I soon, ly)\\evi"\ di>>covered that 
tliore was a little zig-zag path which led gradually up the 
hill, and ascending this I soon found myself and j/iy multi on 
the summit of the mountain. Thus tlio grait object of all 
the systems a'ld combined eflbrts of good men in the present 
day, is to make the hill of scieiice less flillicuU and steep. 
Difficult it must be, and nothing valuable in diis world can 
be obtained without effort and difficulty ; but. still we will 
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make the path as smooth asjtvc can. But this is rather a 
digression. 

Observe agajn, under this hea(^, that God trains and 
teaches the minds of tJic youth of the hiiman^ace, but not 
absolutely without human help, energy, and assistance. As 
we said of the body, so, to a great ext(*nt, Jiiay we say of tho 
mind. Oh! how many evils are planted in our minds in tho 
nursery and in the sohooH How many of our intellectual 
disorders, as well as our spiritual ones, can wo trace back to^ 
this condition and period of our lives! What deep super- 
stitions are often fastened upon tlic imaginations of the 
young by the vulgar tales of ghosts and hobgoblins taught 
them by their nursery-maids! I believe that many a 
naturally strong intellect has been rtifoebled and crippled 
for life by tho skcdeion which the nursciy-inaid said was in 
the closet, and would come and take the child away if it was 
not good. These things mih '^occasion a smile and a tear at 
tho same time; hut, nevertheless, it is true that the founda- 
tion of mental imbecility, and weakness, and feebleness 
through life, is often laid inVarlier ds^ys by*thc bad training 
and teaching of the youthful mind. On the other hand, 
how does Ood honour and bless thc^o skilful, pious, 
excellent, and sensible parents who watch the developing 
faculties of tlibT children,^:!: id endeavour to train, and guide, 
and induence tbt*m in the riglit channels of thought and 
reasoning! "^rhis is u very serious matter, my friends. 

Again T refer to ihu JiJbcialist opinion, and let us not 
fear to do so ; for, d(‘p('nd upon it, there is hardly any error 
which has liot s<,mc truth in it, and it is its truth which 
makes it Tlaiigenais ; but if avo can extract the trutli, and 
leave the error, we become debtors to .the teachers of error. 
Now, the doctriwe of Socialism is, that man is altogether the 
creature of external circumstances — that his opinion, his be- 
lief, his conviction, upon a variety of subjects, is not the result 
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of the inteinal energies and re^^urces of his own mind, but 
is thought out for him by others ; that, in fact, he is a more 
passive creature, subnAtting to tlio various powers which 
are acting upon him. Now, we know tliat this proposition 
is not true, — that, at least, it is not altoglithor truo ; but, as 
I hinted before*, #1 may be more true than we are -awaro of. 
It is impossible for any thinking person to trace ijic history 
of his own mind, nor^ean In*, if In*, have r(*ache(l the age I 
have, look back ov(*r his past life, ami not bo conscious that 
he has changed his opinions upon many subjects — that he 
does not think now exactly as he did tliiuty or forty years sigo. 
In the early part of his life, more especially, Jio took the 
colour, and complexion, and train of his thoughts almost 
entirely from those aAaaid him. Here is a subject of very 
solemn import ! The intliieiicc of the old ovi‘>r the young — 
of the parent over the child. ^It is an awful power which jLlod 
has given to the parent, to stamp toe intellectual character 
of his child’s mind. That power a man is bound to use. I 
hold that a parent has an aiithor^y in this matter from God 
himself, and that wliat«he believes to be true ho Kshould en- 
deavour to impress upon the intelk‘Cl;ial fabric of tlie cliild’s 
mind. 13nt, tlien, siippose a man to be wjong — suppose Jiim 
to be a Socinian, a SV'Ojh.ie, or a Papist, lie. impresses the par- 
ticular selienio of intelJeeliial opinion upon tlji?^mind of his 
child, and it ‘‘grows with its growth, and sti;i.*jigthens witli 
its strength so that wlien he conies out into the wmrld, lie 
is, to a great extent, ivhat his i>areiit;i liave made him. This 
is a power — an intellectual and moral force, of incalculable 
influence, and most solemn responsibility ; and it is ordained 
by the nature of things tliat it must, in all cases, *he exer- 
cised whether consciously or unconsciously. God has made 
the mind pliable ; and just as a soft thing in a mould will 
take the desired impression, so, for the most part, will tluS 
infant or juvenile niiiul receive the peculiar form impressed 
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upon it. There are somctjncs, it is true, obstreperous eN- 
ct^ptions, and there is a dreadful divergence of the child’s 
opinions from tlios(‘. of liis parents f but, gocerally speaking, 
when.' a parent inis power and sense, tl)0 child will take 
the intellectual as* well as the material image of its father. 
Wh(in, 4iowevcr, ho grows up to inanliDod and launches 
forth in( 4 > the world, and is v' bbed and chafed by ihe reali- 
ties of this life of busim‘ss, hci often grids occasion to change 
his mind ; he b(‘giiia to draw dilferent conclusions. Still, 
observe, his intidlectual powers an*, under discipline and 
training. This is •the important point ever to be kept in 
vi(*w ; this I would particularly impress upon you all, that 
you are as much at school now as yon were in your boy- 
hood ; your iiiiiul is being formed, and shaped, and developed, 
and is taking the complex ion of the S(Ha(‘ty in which you 
liv/s and feeling the inflnen<*e;j by w'hieh it is surrounded. 
ITow unconscious wo Tnu^fl)c, iny friends, of what takes 
place in our own mimi' if w’'e, do not s('e this! I would 
illustrate this part of niy^ubjt'ct by nderring to the action 
of certain influences of a most yirt^udicial character to the 
right formation of oi^^' menial structure. There is nothing 
more pitiable than a mind that has taken the shape of a 
party. some p(*rsons wh© are brought up in 

certain principles and p|rty notions. Forgive me if I say in 
this liberty-ball that this may be the case with the children 
of Dissenting parents, and it may be so w'ith the children 
of parents belonging the Established Church ; it may bo 
the case with the young people who are Irom the first 
thrown among the 'fory party ; it may be the ease with 
others who from (‘arly years have been connected with the 
Liberal party. Their thoughts ha^c flowed all their lives 
in one narrow channel ; their whole intellectual fabric is 
barred and walled round within the prison of party, and 
they dare not look over their prison-walls, nor even peep 
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tbrough its bars, for foar of beingjjhargecl with incon'^istoncy. 
Now, tlicse are barriers of intellect tliat ought to be broken 
down, and fetteiv on tlie A'eedom of thought vhich in such a 
country as dirs ought to be struck off. It pains mo when I 
liear a person of superior intellectual attainments and moral 
worth accus(‘d ofiinconsislency because; he has clianiged his 
jiolitical opinions 'on certain points. lie has been^brought 
up, 1 care not which way —pcM'haps an oxlnum; liberal or 
f?adical, if you like ; as he passes on in lih' Ik' gathers a 
little properly, which often nmk(‘s people conservative. 
When he was the Lord Mayor’s sho('-l)l;U‘k, he was a very 
great Kadical, but if lie lives to be TiOrd Mayor hims(*lf, it 
has a wonderful elfcct upon him. llul whi‘ther the cause of 
any change of opinion 4)e as business-lik(‘ as this, or Avhe- 
ther it be jmrely intellectual and philosophical, any change is 
better than the obstinate, purpose ol’ a man w'ho goes on^in 
life*, saying; “ I was born a n*v father was a Tory, 

and I will die a T(>ry j” or, I w.is born a Radical, and I 
will die one that man might alsc^say, “1 was born a fool, 
and 1 will live and die # fool.” It matters not what the 
political opinions may be wdiieli he ha^^ chosen to tanbraee, 
tbe sentenei; of apostasy, ineoiisisteney, and treacli(*ry, is 
equally unjust and eriTel. When a man, by the ^change of 
cirenrnstanees, by (la* altered state olj countries, »^nd the con- 
stitution of kingdoms, eonseientiously modifies^or alters his 
opinion upon great naVional questions, when sueh^men are 
called turncoats and hypocrites, or lluvlike, we are disposed 
to suspect (I do not say that they are so) that tlu^y nni^" bo 
persons of more enlarged minds, and more* far-siu‘ing men, 
than those wdio would bring them down to the narrow basi;- 
inent of their own level.. These, then, are examples of the 
actings of external circumstances upon the human mind, by 
which its int(dlectual powers are ofU;ri cramped, distorted, 
and crippled, just as the bodies of children, and youths, and 
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men, may be enfeebled, emaiialed, and disea?.'ed, by litabits of 
dissipation, to the m^glect of h(*allhy pursiiils. 

lint 1 must ‘not allow myself iff dwell Ibiigt'r upon this 
part of my lln'iin*, as 1 may, in eoncliision, a<klress the young 
iiKMi in few ^\^|•(fs upon the f nbji ct of their intellectual 
eullure.* 1 now liast<*n to a mos! hnjjorlfmt consideration. 
I have ^considered niai; as an animal, and his material 
part as educated by (.iod in eonjin^nnai and co-operation 
with his feilow-crc'atures ! [ hav(‘ glanced at his intellec- 

tual powm-s, and 1 have shown a similar train of deve- 
lopenw'iit ; aiid 1 (•ndoavonred to iinpi’ess upon your minds 
the fact that as long as yon li\e, the mind is to be nurtured 
and trained, and iinpvovad, upon all subjects which it is 
capable of einbi’acing. llht 1 now* eonie to that spiritual 
and immortal ])arl of man, b(; it what it may, which Cio<l 
breathed into his nostrils wUai lie became a living and 
immortal soul. 11<T(‘ 1 sp ih of the spiritual man. twill 
not S]h‘ak of the soul of man in a ])!iil(>sophical sense ; nor 
will 1 dwell uj)on th(5 ^^jiritual condition of man in his 
natural slate, only reminding you •ihat as man is horn and 
bred in this world, bf is a moral and spiritual ruiu — body, 
soul, a]id s})iril, all, all fallen, corrupted^ ruined, and undone. 
Neither I dw(dl upon th(i gn at ctiangc', or the mode of 
its accomplishment, b>f which he is transfonnod from a 
guilty, ijjij-.fiT, and undone bimier in^> a spiritual, enlight- 
ened, and holy believer ip the Lord Jesus ('hrist ; it will be 
enough for me now to'aflirm the faet, which 1 trust will iind 
a respoiiiie in the heaVt of every one present. Call it what 
you m^y — attribute it to what means you please — let it 
take place in infancy, youth, or manhood — the truth cannot 
be denied, “ we must be born agj<5n,” avc must “ be made 
new creatures in Christ Jesus,” except our hearts be 
changed and converted by the Spirit of God wo shall die in 
our sins and perish ; and when that cliiinge has taken place, 
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as the Saviour said, “ wo have fmssed from death unto life,” 
have become “new creatures,” and have been “born of the- 
Spirit.” I cai*i not wlfut language you mjc*. \V(‘ will not 
dispute on terms, so that avo all hold together to the great 
catholic truth, that we niu>t undergo <his great spiritual 
and moral ehan^fe, or wx* shall never see the kiygdom of 
God. 

• • 

This beijig assumed for my present purpose, Ave come 
to a ncAV birth, to a Jiew inlaney, to a, n(‘W childhood, to a 
ncAV system of cdnealion, K^aehiiig, and training. W’Jien a 
man is born again of tli(' Spirit ot* Gu(^ Ik^ becomes a elyld 
of God, a lu'w er(‘alur<^ in Gbrist Jesus, and his spiritual 
education l)egins. J^Voin the fii^t luonuait when lie cries, 
“ God, b(i merciful to* me a siniun*,” until that wlieii lu' is 
(‘nabled to say, “ Lord Jesus, reeeivt* my spirit,” Ik* is under 
a system of training and teaching ; first of all, on IIk* part of 
God himself. (o.kI, dear frieiVus, te*iches and trains you; 
but how does lu* do this? God leaehes his dear ehildren 
chiefly by his Jioly Word, that^)reeious book whii'li con- 
tains (God grant that »(• may never forg(‘t it!) the entiri* 
revelation of ! leaven, amlAve <lesire 140 other; it is eoinpleti; 
and perfect in all ^ts parts. That book is yoin* insti nelor 
and teacher; it is *11111 of glorious promises, ^ of glowing 
prophecies, of holy precepis, of spiled ual (‘xpi*r’/'iieo ; so th:it, 
Avbatever may be- your cin*iiinstaiiees in lif«v if you opi ii 
your chart you Avill liml what yoji are and Avhere juu are. 
God t-eachos you in his holy Word.% Again, lie teaeiies you 
by the living word, by tlic ministers .of the gospel, 'riiis is 
a very important part of the positive teaehing of fiis [leojde ; 
and if their instructors speak according to that A’Tuj-d, and 
confirm all they say out of that book, and according to the law 
and to the testimony, then the apostle says, “ it is no longer 
we that speak, but Christ that speaketh by us.” So that 
preaching is a divijie ordinance for the positive instruction 
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of the minds of God’s pooplj;. But there are also many minor 
means by which God instructs you. I would not overlook 
thos(j writing's 5 j)r pious men wlio,*in succ(‘i‘.sivc ages, have 
contributed tlieir learning and experience to the stock of 
Christian sch*jic<‘ f and you do Avell, subordinat(‘ly to God’s 
holy Wgrd, to inform your minds by meaics ol* the writings, 
and expositions, and commentaries of godly mim. But 
beside all these thta-e are other ordbnxne.es ; the blessi'd 

f- 

Sabbaths, the holy sacraments, an<l other means of grace, 
from which you may derive positive instruction. And let 
n\e not omit to say |liat God teaches you by tla^ distinct and 
direct inllucnces of bis Holy Spirit. is the tcaclicr, and 
instructor, and guide of* the souls of new-born babes, and lie 
teaches and instructs tliem all theii^ days. By thes(3 and 
many other things more minute on which I might dwell, 
God is ])leased to t(‘a<‘h >ou i'n>ni time to time ; those ai’O 
the chief sources of religi<^ knowledge whence you are to 
draw the matt(‘r of your faith. 

But this is a very sm^ill part of God’s education. He 
TRAINS his people as wcdi as TEA(i!ii<:s them. Now mark 
the dillereiuT. He tkaoiiks them by ])ositiv(j inforination, 
by his written Word, and orally by his living ministers: ho 
TRAINS th(‘m by a series of wondert'ul providences, by deep 
experience ikycheir own souls ; by aflliction, by soriwv, yea, 
even by sin, Jio discovers to them th(i secret evils of their 
hearts andrbi their natures by the actfion of those internal 
movements and exterrujl circumstances of which we have 
spoken; by the world,. the flesh, and the devil, hy all the 
powers of’^^darkness as well as of light, God is thus train- 
ing and developing their Christian grace's, drawing out the 
secret powers of his Spirit in their s(j,uls, and teaching them 
how to conquer thcii- corruptions. 

We have some beautiful examples of tliis in Scripture 
itself. Take, for instance, the case of Abraham. God 
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TEACHES him a lesson of faith| as we read (Gen. xv. 1), — 

“ After tlieso things the word of the Lord came unto 
Abraham in a^visioii, saying, Fear not, Abraham, 1 am thy 
shield and thy exceeding great reward.” Here is positive 
teaching ; but when God would train hiin into the spiritual 
experience of f»ith, what does he do? lie sjiys. to him, 

‘‘ Take now thy son, thine oidy son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and oiler him there lor 
a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains that I will tell 
thee of.” Abraham was a pious man, and he takes the 
darling of his heart, sets out upon a Jong journey, travels 
with hiiu ; and after tliree days they eome in sight of the 
mountain, lie leaves his servants behind, goes on iji his 
path of duty with liiw beloved child, who cuts him to the 
heart by saying, “ Fatlier, behold the fire and the woo<l ! 
but where is the lamb for a bunit-oirering ?” But nothing 
turns him from his purpose he stifles the feelings of the 
parental bosom; the power of faiili is strong in liirn ; ho 
ascends tlie mount, makes ready|the siltar, lays on the wood, 
binds his son, takes lii^^ knife, and stretches forth his hand to 
slay his son when liis arm is arresU'd by the hand of love ! « 
and when Abraliayi received his son again to his bosom, and 
l»e Avrote upon tliat»f*laco “ Jeliov!di Jireli, the Lord Avill pro- 
vide — ” God had trained Abraham into av‘ experimental 
lesson of faith titid love Avhich he could noyer forget ! 

The lives of many other distinguished perst^is recorded 
in Holy ScTipturc exliibit the .saiitp process of divine train- 
ing. Thus it was tliat Moses wa^ trainiid for forty years 
in the court of Egypt, and forty years in tho^ wihh*rness, 
before he Avas fitted to become the distinguislied lawgiver 
and deliverer of his people. So with Joshua-: he was forty 
years the servant of Moses before he Avas sufficiently trained 
and disciplined to take the government of Israel. David 
was seven years hunted down by Sau^ oppressed, and per- 
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sociitod, and brought into th^ depths of adliction, before he 
was counted worthy to occupy the throne of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. But there is one very bcautifyil and remark- 
able instance which will occur to the student of Scripture, 
as singularly illustnUive of the principle which I am endea- 
vouring to explain, showing how'^ tied trainy his people. I 
refer to tin*, case of [lezi'kiah. You remember that he was 
afflicted wrtli a gi ievous sickness, and was brought to the 
brink of the grMV(‘. When in a penifeiit frame lie sought 
mercy and forgivciu‘ss, and prayed for Uaigfh of days, — it 
was granted liiin, and he recovered ; but he rendered not 
according to thcj nuM’cy he liad rec(‘lv<*d : and, sirangi' to say, 
after a miraculous escape from death, h(' became vain and 
worldly-minded. How then, does (lod deal with TI(‘zekiah? 
Does he send a ])vophet to tell him what a wicked h('ju*t ho 
has? Does he s(Mid a faithful servant to say, “ ll(‘zekiah, 
have ^you so soon Ibrgotten my mercies to you, and all 
that you have ('xp<‘rienc(Ml ? Bcliold what a vain, and foolish, 
and worldly heart, is yours No; that would have been 
teaching: but God trained him ; he s(^it to him ambassadors 
•of the King of Babylon : flattered by an embassy from so 
great a moiiarcb, llezekiahsbowaal them all bis t reasuves, and 
all the glory of his kingdom; but be sa«d nothing to them 
about liis Gob^ and nothing about the tem])lc or its holy 
services, and tl^^ ambassadors depart. And when (Jod sent 
the jirophelfto denounce judgment npojf him and upon his 
people, then Ih'zckiah learned how by this act Ikj bad ex- 
posed the wickedness of liis own heart! But the full force 
and meaning of this training lesson might not liave appeared 
but for th6 instructive remark of the inspired historian in 
the book of Chronicles, ■whm-e it is s^jid, IloAvbeit in tlio 
matter of the ambassadors of the King of Babylon, who sent 
to inquire of him of the wonder that had been done in the 
land, the Lord left to try him, that he should know all 
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that was in his hearth Now that was training ! (jod l^ft 
liim to his own weakness, and pride, and folly ; and when ho 
had fallen, anc^was roj^ored, \ve may bo s*ire that a lesson 
liad been stamp(fd ijj)on the soul of Hezekiah, more im- 
pressive than ai?y whicli a thousand seAnons or dibeours(‘s 
of prophets, or ifny direct teaching, would have iiwparled to 
liim. And thus, my friends, (iod j;eaches you and^me in the 
same way. Cannot sjjmc of you look back and say, “ 1 can 
rcmcndx'r when the Lord left me ; I thoiiglit myself st long, 
and felt naidy to say with David, ‘ J-.ord, thou hast made my 
mountain so strong that it shall never he mov(‘d,’ but he hid 
his fac(‘, and T was troubUal?” Only let the Lord leav(‘ 37m 
to yours(df, to 3^our own wisdom and stnaigth, and then 
what will (he wdsesf and best among 3 on show himself 
to be? 

It is thus that (lod tea^dies and trains his }u‘Opl(* ^from 
the da3' of their conversion till he biings them to gloiy. Ihj 
is making known to them his wisdom, and fait Idul ness, and 
goodness, not irKoxdy through lh(^r eyes by reading it in his 
book, nor by their eaiiS by hearing it in a sermon, nor by 
their underSianding through convietittii ; hut he mak(‘S (luaii 
learn it by ex])eriei»ee. 1 might, if* time permitted, refer to 
the New TeslauKarl and show 3^11 the same- Oiings. Let 
me take oid3" one instance, and V'at a beauiilul one. No 
doubt the two sisters^ of Bethary loved Jesus ^emhu-ly during 
the years of their intimacy; bi^t did they (‘vei^love him, 
ev(.*r see his power, faithfulness, and goodness before, as 
they did Avhen they stood by tlie oiKming grave of their 
brother, and heard the Saviour wdio had sc'cined to neglect 
their cry, say, “Lazarus, come forth ?” Jesus trained them 
and cultivated their graces in the school of alllictioii and 
trial. And thus it is that he inscribes his love and truth in 
characters indelible upon the hearts of liis p(*ople, and fixes 
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impressions there, by his disliipline, and his training, which 
no other method of teaching could impart. 

Did time peiimit, I ought to explain furt^iev under this 
head, that wliile God thus teaches and trains his people in 
the school of Chri5t, they too must act; as in the former 
instance, 4,li(*re must be co-op(Tation ; men^must bo fellow- 
workers \vitli God. Even upon some of his own people 
God’s positive leaching is sometimej^ !ost. How many a 
sermon hji\e we heard unprofitably ! lluw many an oppor- 
tunity Inis laded away, and left no permanent trace upon our 
minds ! The teaclihig of Scripture clearly is, that “ the 
diligent soul sliall be made fat,” that as we sow, so shall we 
reap ; therefore, it is that some Christians thrive more, and 
increase and grow in grace and in Vhc knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus (dirist, because they are diligent in the use of 
thosc^ means by which he teachetj them — studying his word, 
listening to his gospel, att(‘nTing upon his holy sacraments, 
and availing themselves faithfully and prayerfully of those 
means of instruction wliich^God has put within their reach. 
So it is with the 1 raining of God. tHow often are persons 
dilferentiy allected by 4 he same (events ! Even upon godly 
peo[>ie tlie same afllie. lions do not always^ produce the same 
elfeets. In Hezt'kiali’s ease Iioav soon wa?j the effect of God*s 
mercy and godliness lorgo^ten ! There must be co-operation 
with (iod. He must Icacli and train but we must recol- 
lect what^he has himself declared, “I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the w^y thou shouldst go;” and ho adds, 
“ Be not like unto the# horse and the mule that liavo no 
understanding, wliose mouth must bo held in with bit and 
bridle.” *l--ct us yield ourselves up to divine guidance and 
teaching, and then we may hope to become not only babes, 
but young men, and by-and-byc fathers in Christ; and 
when ho has completed our Cluristian education, then he will 
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say to us, “Friend, go up hijlier,” and he ^vill Lako us to 
the “ rest tliat reinaiiiotli for th(j people of God.” 

And now i. am drflpwing towards the ,eloijO of my sub- 
ject; and were I speaking to educationists, 1 would vsay to 
them, — Whether ye are fatli(‘rs aiul lYiothers, whctlier ye 
be schoolinaslofe or the managers of training ctdioges, or 
senators Avho liave to direct our national education, look 
back at the picture I have drawn ; follow out tlu! thoughts 
that I have suggesU'd ; see how God teaches and trains, 
and then you will learn tvliat (.’iruisTJAN ki»ucatio\ is, and 
how 3^ou ought to teach and train. , Lea.ni, lor instance, 
that God shows us in all we hear aiul see around us, that lie 
never forgets for a single moment that liis perfi ct work, man, 
consists of body, mind, and soul ; and thal, tlit‘j*(*fore, if you 
attempt to cultivate the one without th(‘ others, if you cul- 
tivate the mind and neglccl the soul, or euUi\ate the soul 
and neglect the mind, or (‘uitivrle I)olh lliesii and neglect 
the body, you will produce either a material or an intel- 
lectual nionsler, and will not cyj’ry out the jmrposc of God 
in education. If tlies<^ great principles w(T(‘ kej)t in mind 
Ave should ju.ver make such blund(;j*s in imhlic or pi*ivate 
education. One i»au says, “ 1 mean by education tlie tcacli- 
ing and devclojicnfcnt of the mind.” — and let me in all 
laithfubioss remind you, niy friiMub;, tliat in’ bygone y(‘ars 
Christian people often said, “We mean by edKcation religious 
instruction, and nothing else while perhaps bbtli jiarties 
in a measure neglected that important part of (‘dueatioii, 
the human body. Now the great leyf which has been turned 
over on the subject of education in the present day is just 
this : we have learned that we are as much bound to edu- 
cate the body as we ere the soul, and the soul as much as 
the mind, and the mind as much as the otlier two, and that 
we must neglect none of these in any system of public or 
private education ; for that system will be displeasing to 
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God, and calculated to frus ate his wise and benevolent 
purposes, wliicli does not fully developc all these three 
faculti(‘s of inaiu 

1 will now eoneludo by end(*avonnn!X to direct the point 
of my snbj(‘et for ajew moments to tliose in whom T feel 
a peculiar interest — whom J have* b(‘en caljed specially to 
a(hlr<*ss — tliat hii-p* society of nearly a thousand young men 
gathered out of this great* nudropolis of sin, and vice, and 
dissipation, and devoting tlieniselv(*s tS the improv(‘ment of 
their minds and the siihation of their souls ! Nothing but 
lli(^ ^thought of such^aii assembly, of such a union, Avouhl 
have iiidiic(‘d m(‘ to bv(‘ak through my custom, if not my 
rule, by delivtu-ing a lecture to you to-night. A multitude 
of ladies and g(mtlemon, however numurous and respectable, 
collected in lOxeter Hall, would not liave atti'aeted me; but 
the idea of taking [lart in such a movement as this I could 
not resist. J liavo, indeed, un-f/cakahhi satisfaction in meet- 
ing so large a portion of that }>lt‘ssed and lioly fraternity of 
young men avIio liave joined together on that broad basis of 
our common llihle, ainl our eoiuiiiou Cliystianity, and our com- 
^mon salvation, leaping ov<*r those barriers of sect and party 
which divide and distract the (^hureJi of Cl^i’ist. This feature 
’ in the eharaeier of this gi-eat corporaio Christian body 
which is risily uj) in this metropolis, is that Avhicli has 
peculiar charms^ for me, — -*its unseetarian character: and I 
take it n'r^Sly as an omen of good, ami a matter of great 
.surjirise, 1o myself, that yoiT should Ix^ able to fill this great 
Hall once a-week for such a length of time and for such an 
object as that which you now have in view. That you should 
b(J able thus to direct tin' attention of the Avorld to your 
operations, I considin- to lx*, under God^, of great importance, 
and I congratulate y^ou on account of it. Not that I should 
desire yon to be puffed up and elevatiMl, but rather that you 
should Tcmember that avc are nothing in the sight of God. 
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I am not flattering you, but Abngratuliiting iny country, and 
this great and wicked city, upon the fact of this gnait Asso- 
ciation, and erf’ these remarkable reunions,,^ having tlie iniol- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual improvement of ihoiisands for 
their object. It is an omen for good, and it surely proves 
that a bless(‘d ormy of faithful uk ii is rising up among us to 
put down vice and Aviekeducss, and to substitute J’or it iutel- 
loetual cidture and s^jirilual {idvaiicement. 

One Avord, then, to you, young men, before I eonelmb'. 
My advice may be homely, but 1 am siin^ you Avill forgive 
i(, and giv^‘ me credit for the purity and simplicity of my 
intention. lv(>member, then, that yonr edueatioii is not 
flnished ; that you are still under teaching and training ; 
and not only so, (lint* you must edu(*a(e yonrs(*lv^i‘S ; you aro 
your own sehuolmaslers, — ay, and many of you an' your 
own parents and friends^ and are east alone on the widti 
moral AvasU's of Ibis wiekeir cit\ ; and wliat a bl(‘ssing it is 
that you liave found brothers Avlio eaii take you by the hand 
and k('e[) you away from ihi^m places of dissipation and 
folly which might 1)^5 ruin to soul and body ! ^^ow, my 

advice is three-fold. 

First, Take oaie of your bodies, '^riiere is very great 
danger tliat yoiii* bodies Avill wi'ar out bc'fore their time in I his 
great metropolis. Some of you look very pale and v<‘ry thin ; 
and I do not Avonder at it, wlien you are >hut up tAvelvi* or 
fourteen hours in \i lawyer’s or a merchant’s orfice, for iJie 
most part following the Amry uiiintellectual pursuit of cast- 
ing up pounds, shillings, and pency, or writing out deeds of 
conveyance. This is likely to produce a torpid slate of 
hotly, as Avell as an nn intellectual state of mind ; 'and, there- 
fore, I say. Take csv*o of your bodies. Do you ask. What 
shall I do ? [ Avould say, Take plenty of exercise and no 
physic ! Determine, Avhen the season of I’ogs and dark 
mornings passes away, that you will rise early and, take a 
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walk to Hampstead Heath aid back before you go to your 
office. Be careful also in your food and nourisluncnt. Take 
no strong drinkS| I am no sworn #teetohill(«r, but I am a 
total enemy to strong drinks of every description ; and if 
there bo a class of men wdio want th»Mn least, and to whom 
they will bo most pivjudicial, it is tho'^e whorfoad a sedentary 
life. You may think I am going too far when I say that 
the less you oat also the l^c‘tter ; but I am a good deal of 
that opinion. I would inculcate moeferation : Let your 
moderation he known unto all men.” Attend to the health 
of your body : bracg your nerves. Even religjous people 
little think how much their Christian depressions and 
spiritual trials are the result of an unhealthy, diseased, 
and morbid, nervous system of body. Well then, iny friends, 
I hope you will sometinu's tliink of nu5 next spring, if you 
take a walk to Hampstead Heath ^in the morning ; and I am 
sure you will think kindly of when you go to your office 
with a ruddy cheek ami firm st(‘p, and arc bcjttcr able to 
endure the fatigu<‘s of the di^'*, which sometimes have almost 
crushed you. • 

t In the next place, J^akc care of your minds. If your 
habits of busin(‘ss an' often dedeterious to the body, they are 
still more so to the mind ; they tend to cramp and enf(*eblo 
it ; always jmring over tlu'^same dry and uiiintxjresting sub- 
jects, is not at aU likely to strengthen or iiitellectualisc your 
mind. Wl]f?tt is the consequence of this*? Why, there h a 
natural tendency, when office hours are over, to run away 
and escape into the opposite extreme. I do not wonder that 
young men who have not the fi'ar of God before their eyes, 
nor the po^er of religion in their hearts, sliould run to the 
theatre, or the opera, or the dancing-roopa, in order to remove 
the grievous pressure of the burdens which have borne them 
down during the day. We, who arc more favourably si- 
tuated, should deal kindly with such youths, and consider 
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how we might feel and act if were in the same sitnation. 
But I am speaking to the young men of this Society, wlio, 

I trust, are neither addicted nor mucli tempted to such follies 
as these. Let me say to you, Take caA of your minds. 
You have but a short time for intellectual improvement and 
culture. Y ou h^ve a little more chance these long winter ev(*ii- 
ings, perhaps, than you have in the tempting summer even- 
ings ; but still your time is short.* When I read tlie glowing 
address of one of y^ir lecturers who pn^ct^ded me in this 
course, who laid down the danger of desultory reading, and 
recommended you another course — to follow out, for instanc(^, 
the British History as tlui back-bone of your studies, and to 
follow the various subjects branching out of it like ribs; 
then I thought of yoy, for T know you arnl your habits W(dl, 
and I said, “'J'his is too hard a task for those*, poor over- 
workenl clerks.” I would venture to I'ocomtiumd a humbler 
mental pursuit. As (JliriTstiaii jium, T r(‘coTmnond ^ou to 
strengthen and improve your minds by that kind of reading 
which tends, lirst of all, to iJlust^’ate Scripture, that you may 
read the Word of God jriorc intellectually ami with a ntorc un- 
derstanding i' iiid. To this end I would recommend for your^ 
libraries a work recently come out.* When J mention the 
author you may by surprise<l that I recommend it ; and in- 
deed, my recommendation is not altogether unqualified ; yet 
I do thiiik the work is so extJ-emCly valuable and interesting 
that it ought to be in the library of every y©ung mtai’s 
society, I refer to ConybeareVwork on the character, lilb, 
and epistles of St. Paul. 1 do not think that Lis translations 
ought always to be followed, but fiis work contains a body 
of interesting information which may be dcpcndeckupon, and 
which throws great light upon the history of the New Tes- 
tament; the**? is a branch of study within the reach of 
your time and your weary minds. No man feels more the 
importance of intellectual culture than I do ; but I also feel 
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that Christian young men sl:^ulJ sanctify all studies of that 
kind, more especially as their time is so short. You liavc not 
time for those intellectual luxuries w>liich thej^can enjoy who 
can coinmaiul tlte hours as they please. Take then, Sir 
James Stephen’s CQurse afterwards if you have time; but 
take mine first. I hope the Prof ssor wilt forgive the in- 
finite presumplion of a poor country clergyman venturing to 
give his opinion evcui as supplemental ro so great an autho- 
rity ; but I am only supposing you to^be in one of the lower 
forms of this intellectual and Christian school. As we must 
all learn grammar and other hard things before we come to 
thosii pleasanter walks and inlelloctual retreats, I recommend 
you this course lirst. There are other beautiful works pub- 
lished, calculated to give you an insigM into the illustrations 
of Scripture, and to enable you to understand its language 
and its history. 

llfit whatever you do i • the way of reading, T entreat 
you oonscicntionsly to endeavour to do that which is for 
the iniprov<*ineut of >^our mind. Do iidt weaken it 
by perusing a great mass of worl^ of iiction and light 
^compositions. Allow mo also to say, to you who have 
so little time upon your hands, Bewiire of too much 
nfiivspnpcr reading. 1 do not say, yoi> arc nevt'r to look 
at a newspaper, nor over to road a work of fiction, but 
do not indulge jii such reading too much, lest you should 
weaken yo«r minds. Kather rc'ad tliosl3 works which de- 
mand more thought and retfection, thos() sound, nervous his- 
tories, those wise and excellent treatises, which arc likely to 
produce tlit? eifect which the Apostle Peter seems to have 
had in vie Hr when he sahl, “ Gird up the loins of your mind ; 
be sober and hope to the end.” ^ 

One -word more, and I have done. I have bid you take 
care of your bodies and of your minds. Oh, my friends ! 
take care of your souls I ’ I have endeavoured to place before 
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you God’s merciful teaching: avail yourselves of the op- 
portunities presented to you. Yield to God’s gracious train- 
ing. Watch fSr him. Uh, listen for the Alent footsteps of 
the Almighty ! An old writer, I think a Puritan, says, 
“Ho that is in the habit of watching providences, shall 
always Lave providences to watch.” So do you watch for 
God’s hand, in his dealings with you and yours. I£‘ he is 
pleased to allot to you^days of sickness and Jiours of sadness 
— if he lays his hand heavily upon those whom you love — 
if he multiplies to you days of sorrow, and temptation, and 
difliculty, and trial — say to yourselveS, “God is trainmg 
me, and I submit to the training. 1 d(‘sire to know what 
corruption In? would mortify in me, wliat new discovery he 
would make to me of tlie wickedness of iny heart ; I long to 
know what graces of the Christian cliaractei* he would dc- 
velope and thus yielding y*oyrself up as a child desiriifg to 
be led as the patriarch of old, going lorth into the wilderness 
world “ as a blind man, not knowing whitlu r you go,” but 
committing yourselves to the hauling and guiding of your 
heavenly Father, you stiall not greatly en*, but supported, 
<!oraforted, upheld, though single-lianMed, amidst darkness, 
temptation, sin, ainf sorrow, iny dear young friends, the con- 
queroi’s laurel shall soon be yours; yea, you shall be “more 
tha)i conquerors through him that ^oved you and gave him- 
self for you.” 
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THE PROPHET OF IIOREB— IIIS LIFE 
AND ITS LESSONS. 


The mountains of tlift Bible will well n^pay tlio climber. 
There is a glorious prosY^'ct from t]i(‘ir summits, and moral 
bracing in the breathing of»llicir dillicult air. ^ ^ 

Most of Ihe events in liistoiy, which (nliUT 

embody great principles, illustrate Divine perfections, or 
bear impressively upon the desttn'es of man, liavc had the 
mountains for the pedestals of their aehii'vemont. Beneath 
the arch of the Cov(*nant-rainbow the, lorn*, ark rest(;d u])on 
Ararat; Abraham> trial, handing down the high faith of 
the hvU’O-father, and typing th(i gr(‘ah'r sacrifice of the 
future time, must be “on one of tj^e mountains” in the land 
of Moriah; Aaron, climbing heavenward, • is “unclothed 
and clothed upon” amid the soliJud(‘S of iror;'ahd wIkto 
but on the crest of Nebo could Moines gaze uj>on tJio land 
and die ? If th(?re is to be a grand (;xpi‘rimcnt to determine 
between rival faiths — to defeat Baal — to exalt deliovah, 
what spot so fitting as the excellency of Carmel? Jt was 
due to the groat and dread events of the Saviour’s history 
that they should be enacted where the world’s broad eye 
could light upon them, henco he is transfigured “on the 
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high mountain apart,” on Olivet he pra’ s, on Calvary he 
dies, — and at the close of all, in the splendours of eternal 
allotment, amid jploriiig angels and yerfeeted ^nen, we cheer- 
fully come to Mount Zion.” 

Precious as is lh(? Scripture in all^jihases of its appear- 
ance, the# (pi. ‘ill ty wliieli, above all hers^ invests it with 
a richer value, is its (*xqinsite adaptation to every necessity 
of man. Professinir itself to he his infallible and constant 
instructor, it (‘inploys all modes of connnnriicaling wisdom. 
“ The Man of our counsel ” is always at hand, in every 
condition and in ejery peril. But wo learn more from 
living exemplar than from jireceptivc utterance. The 
truth, which has not been realised by some man of like 
passions with ourselves, comes cold ai'.d distant, like a lunar 
raiidiovv. It may fiirni.'-h ns with correid notions and a 
beautiful system, just as w< <*ini learn proportion from a 
statue, but th(‘re neicls tin*, i(.*.<li of to influence and to 
transform, lienee, not the- least iinpn‘ssi\c and salutary 
Bible- teaching is by the i^*eurate exhibition of individual 
cliara(?ler. A inaifs life is there y^.(U•hed out to us, not 
that sidii of it. merely which he presents to the w'orld, 
wlileh the restraints of hociet^y Jiave modllied, wliich intor- 
courst‘ ha^ suhdueil into d(*eoroiisness,*an(l 'which, shrouds 
his meaner self in a eon^^enlional hypocrisy, but his inner 
life, his inanageiiient of the triih's which give tlie sum of 
character,'' his ordinary ayd household doings, as well as 
the rarer seasons of exigency and of trial. The whole man 
is before us, and we can ^^ee him as lie is. Partiality cannot 
blind us, nor prejudice distort our view. Nothing is ex- 
aggerated, nothing is concealed. Ilis dedbets arc there — his 
falterings and depressions — his misUusts and betrayals — 
like so many beacons glaring their warning lights upon our 
path. Uis excellencies are tlierc — his stern integrity and 
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consistent walkir%, his intrepid wrestling and heroic endur- 
ance — that wo may be followers of his patience and faith, 
and ultima tel j share Iris crown. So marlved and hallowed 
is this candour, thal we do not wonder at its being alleged 
as an argument for tfie book’s divinity.* The chai^aeters are 
all huma)i in their experience, although Divine iji their 
pourtrayal. They were men those Bible worthies, world- 
renowned, God-smitten, princely towering indeed in 

moral, as Saul in physical, slature abov(i their fellows, but 
still men of like passions with oursidves — to the same 
frailties incident — with the same Irhils battling — by» the 
same temptations frequently and foully overcome. Their ' 
perfect humanness is, indeed, their strongest inHufaice and 
greatest charm. Ol* what avail to us witc, the biography 
of an angel, could you elironiele his joys in the calm round 
of heaven ? There could uo swiipailiy eithca* of condition 
or experience. 

But the Bible, assuming the essential identity of the 
race, tells of man, and the oiA blood ” of all nations leaps 
up to the tbrilling takj. There is the old narrative of lapse 
and loss ; the tiditigs, ancient and undecaying, of tempta- * 
tion, conflict, marftery, n*coinpense. In uurs(3lves there have 
been the quiverings of Davijl’s sorrow, and the stirrings of 
David’s sin. We, perhaps, like -Elijah, have been by turns 
confessor and cowai’d — tervent as Beter’^and as faithless 
too. The heart answers to the Iiistory, and responsive and 
struggling humanity owns the sympathy, and derives the 
blessing. 

It is a strange history, this history of the Prophet 
Elijah. Throughout the whole of his career we are at- 
tracted almost more by liis inspu’ation than by himself. We 
are apt to lose sight of the man in the thought of the Divine 
energy which wielded him at its terrible or gentle will. 
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The unconsciousness of self, which is thE distinctive mark 
of the true seer, is always present with him — in his manliest 
and in his mcekgst hours —in his solitary pmyer in the loft 
at Zarephath, in his solemn sarcasm on the summit of 
Carmel, wlicm he fhishes the cheek oPa dead child, or pales 
the brow, of a living king. Ho is surrcndeivjd always to the 
indwelling God. lie always seems to regard himself as a 
chosen and a separated man — lifted, by his consecration, 
above the love or the fear of his kind — forced, ever and 
anon, upon difficult and perilous duty — a flying roll, carven 
with mercy and wjtli judgment — an echo, rather than 
an original utterance — ‘‘the voice of one,” not “ one,” but 
“tlie voice of one crying in the wilderness. Prepare yc the 
way of the Lord !” 

IIoiv ah r aptly he hursts upon the xeorld. We know 
nothing of his birth, nothing of his parentage, nothing of his 
trainfiig. On all these matters the record is profoundly 
silent. He is presented to us at once, a full-grown and 
authoritative man, starting; in iho jiath of Ahab sudden as 
the lightning, energelie aiul alarming as the thunder. “Eli- 
► jail tJ'o Tishbite, who was of the inliabitants of Gilead.” 
This is all. And it is all avo need. What reck we of his 
ancestry ? He is royal in liis deeds. Obscure in his origin, 
springing probably from ^tho lierdmen or vine-dressers of 
Galilee, regarded by the men of Tishbe as one of them- 
selves — adittle reserved and unsocial withal — ^liis person, 
perhaps, hehl iii contempt by the licentious court, and his 
intrusions stigmatised as annoying impertinence, he held 
on his higli way notAviths landing, performed stupendous 
miracles, deceived large re\’^elations, and at last, tired of the 
world, Avent up to heaven in a chariot of fire. How often 
have we seen the main fact of this story realised in later 
times ! Men have looked at the trappings of the messenger, — 
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not at the import l>f his message. Their faculty of appre- 
ciation. has been grievously impaired. A prophet has l(?:iped 
into the day wth his burden of reproof apd trutli-tclling, 
but he has not bcen^lad in silken sheen, nor a speaker of 
smootli things, and tffie world luis gone Dn to its merchan- 
dise, while the broken-hearted- seer has retired into the Avil- 
derness to die. A poet has warbled out his soul in secret, 
and discoursed most exquisite music — but, alas ! it has been 
played among the tombs. A glorious iconoclast has come 
forth among the peoples, “expecting that they would have 
understood how that the Lord by liiinhj/d sent deliverance,” 
but he has been met by the insulth»g rejoinder, “ Who jnado 
thee a ruler and a judge?” Thus, in the days of her non- 
age, because they laelv(?il high estaU^ and lofty liu(‘ag(‘, has the 
world poured contempt upon some of the choic('st of h(*r sons. 
“ A heretic ! ” shouted the f^^rious bigotry of the Iiajiiisition, 
“And yet it moves,” said Callleo— rcsolut(‘, even in tlio 
moment of enforced abjuration, for the iminutabhi truih. A 
scoffing to Genoese bravos, graijilecs of Portugal, and the 
court of England, Columbus spied tlio log of wood in its 
eastward drifting, and optmed up America — tlu; rich El 
Dorado of many ai»ancicnt dream. “An empiric !” shouted 
all the Doctor Saugfadoes of the lime, and tlu* old pliysio- 
logists hate<l Harvey with an intensely professional Initred, 
because he affirmed the circulation of the bleed. “ A Bed- 
fordshire link(3r !” sneered the polite? ones, AvitUa whilf of 
the otto of roses, as if the very jnention of his eral*t was in- 
fragraiit — “ What has he to do to preach, and Avrite books, 
and set up for a teacher of liis felloAvs ?” But glorious John 
Bunyan, leaving them in their own Cabul -country, dwelt 
in the land of Beulah^ climbed up straight to tlie presence 
of the shining ones, and had “all the trurnjK'ts sounding 
for him on the other side.” Sidney Smith Avrotc at, and 
tried to write down, ‘‘ the consecrated Cobbler,” who 
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was to ovangeliso India — but Williaif Carey shall live 
embalmed in the memories of converted thousands, long 
after the witty^ canon of St. Pauli* is forgpttcn, or, is re-; 
meinbcrcd only as a melancholy exairn^ie of genius perverted 
and a vocation misftaken. “A Methodist !” jested the god- 
less witljngs of BnizeTinose-*-“ A Jacobin!” reiterated the 
makers of silver slirines — ‘‘A ringleader in the Gordon 
riots!” said the Poinanists whose eriors ho had combated — 
and lh(* fonnalistic churchmanship of that day gathen^d up 
its gentilities, smoothed its milled fringes, and with a 
dcpvag(*r’s stateliru'Sj^ flounced by “on the otlier side:” and 
reputable burghers, the “canny bodies” of the time, sub- 
sided into their otvn respectabilities, and shook their heads 
at every mention of the i)estilent feWow: but calm-browed 
and high-souled, John Wesley went on until a large portion 
of his worhbparish rejoiced ^n his light, and wondered 
at ifs luminous and ardent lUime. And if it bo lawful to 
apeak of the Master in the same list as his disciples,, who, 
however excellent, fall im^ieasurably short of their Divine 
Pattern, lie was called a Nazareve, and there was the 
scorn of a world c,ouclied in the contemptuous word. 

There are symptoms, liowever, of ret'.irning sanity. Ju- 
dicial ermine and archiepiscopal hiAvn* robing the sons of 
tradesmen, and the blood of all the Montmorencies — fouled 
by mcsuUiancik with crime — cooling itself in a common 
prison, afe remai'kable sijrns of the tinScs. Mon arc begin- 
ning to feel conscious,, not, perhaps, that they have com- 
mitted a crime, but that they have been guilty of what in the 
diplomacy of Talleyrand was considered worse — that is, a 
blunder. * Whether the chivalry of feudalism be extinct or 
not, there can be no question that the»villcinage of feudalism 
is gone. Common men nowadays question the wisdom of 
nobilities, correct the errors of cabinets, and do not even 
listen obsequiously to catch the .whispers of kings. That is 
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a strong and growlig world-feeling which the poet embodios 
when he sings — 

“ Believe us iVnoble Vere de Veres, 

From yor^blue heavens above us bent 
The £gand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only n/>blc to be good — 

Kind hearts arc more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


Not that rank lias lost its prestige, nor royalty its honour. 
Elevated station is a high trust, and fiirnislies opportunity 
for extensive uscitiilness. The coronet may be honoured or 
despised at the pleasure of the weari*r. \Vli<ai the rank is 
larger than the man, whew his individuality is shr(\uded 
behind a hundred coats-of-arms, s\ U(ii ho has so iiiucli of 
the blood ot* his ancestors in his veins that tliere is no room 
for any generous pulses of* his o\l^n, why, of course, ho must 
find his ov/ii level, anc? b(‘ content to be admired, like any 
other piece of confectioniiry, by occasional passers-by : but 
when the noble reiAembers bis humanity, and has sympathy 
for the erring and encouragement for the sincere — 

« 

V Wlien, all the trappings freely swept aw'ify. 

The iiiaii's*great nature leays into the day,” — - 

his nobility men arc not slow to acknowledge — the cap and 
plume bend very gracefully over the sorrow wJiicli they 
succour, and the jewelled hand is blanched into a iicavenlier 
whiteness when it beckons a struggling people into the power 
and progress of the coming time. The great question which 
must bo asked of any new aspirer who would mould the 
world’s activities to his will, is not Whence comes he ? but 
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What is he ? There may be some semi-tlssilised relics of the 
past who’ will continue to insinuate, “ Has he a grand- 
father ?” But ,the great world of the carhcst and of the 
workers thunders out, “Has he a souh* Has he a lofty pur- 
pose, a single eye, a heart of power ?' Has he the Prophet’s 
sanctity and inspiration, as well as his boldi/ess and fervour ? 
Never mind the bar sinister on his esculcheon — has he no 
bar sinister in his life ? Has he a giant’s strength, a hero’s 
courage, a cliild’s simplicitj'-, an apostle’s love, a martyr’s 
will ? Then is ho sufficiently ennobled.” If T, a gospel 
clMirioteer, meet him as he essays, trembling, to drive into the 
world, What must be my salutation ? — Art thou of noble 
blood ? Is thy retinue largo ? thy banner richly emblazoned ? 
thy speech plausible? thy purpose fair? No — but “Is thy 
heart right ?” If it be, give mo thy hand. 

A prominent f(‘a1ure in tlno Prophet’s character, one 
which cannot fail to impress us at every mention of his 
nani(*, is his si^igvlar devotion to the object of his great 
mission. Ho was sent upon the earth to be the earth’s 
monitor of Hod. This was his lif^pnrpose, and faithfully 
he fullilleil it. IJising above the temptations of sense — ready 
at the bidding of his Master to crucify natural affection — 
sternly rojn-essiiig tlio sensibility which might interfere with 
duty — trampling upon ijiorldly int(TCst, and regardless of 
personal aggraiidiseineiit or safety, he lieltl on his course, 
unswerving and uiitirod, ^to the end. God was his object 
in everything: to glorify God, his aim — to vindicate God, 
his miracles — to spealY for God, his meswsage — to exhibit 
God, his life. As the rod of Moses swallowed up » the 
symbols ^of Egyptian wizardry, so did this consuming 
passion in Elijah absorb each mcauer impulse, and each 
low desire. His decision rarely failed him, his consistency 
never. He “ halted not between two opinions.” Ho spurned 
alike the adulation of a monarch and of a^mob. He neither 
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pandered for the ^vour of a court nor made unworthy 
compromise with wie idolaters of Baal. Heaven’s high 
remembrancer, Jie Ad true man’s work jin a true man’s 
way, with one purpoV and a united ” heart. 

Although many pj^ts of this character cannot, on account- 
of his peculiar vocation, be presented for our imitation, in his 
unity of purpose and of effort he furnishes us Avith a noble 
example. This oneness of principle — freedom from tortuous 
policy — the direction 8f the energies to the attainment of 
one worthy end — appears to be what is meant in Scripture 
by the “single eye,” — not compU'x — no obliquity ^in 

the vision — looking straight on — taking in one object at one 
time. And if we look into the lives of the men who have 
vindicated their right* to be held in th(^ world’s memory, 
Avo shall find that all their actions evolve from one com- 
prehensive principle, and ^converges to one magnificent 
achievement. Consider the pH*imitIve apostles. There? you 
have twelve men, gi'catly diverse in character, cherishing 
each his own taste and modeiof Avorking, labouring in 
different localities, and fringing the one Gospel to bear upon 
different classes of mind, and yet everywhere — in j)roud 
Jerusalem — inquisi^iA^e Ephesus — cultured Athens — volup- 
tuous Rome, meeting after many years in tliat mightiest 
result, the estp-bli shin cut of the kingdom of Christ. Much 
of this issue is of course due to tlic Gospel itself, or rather 
to the Divine ageifby which applied it, but Lomething 
also to the unity of the messenger^, their sincere purpose, 
and sustained endeavour. And so it is in the case of all 
who have been the benefactors of* mankind. TJiey liave 
had some master-purpose, which has moulded ail others 
into a beautiful subyrdination, which they have main- 
tained amid hazard and suffering, and Avhich, shrined 
sacredly in the heart, has influenced and fashioned the 
life. If a man allow within him the play of different or 
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contradictory* purposes, he may, in a life-lme, pile up a head 
of gold, a breast of silver, thighs of braCs, and feet of clay, 
but it is but a great image after ell. j It crumbles at the 
first touch of the smiting stone, and, /like the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floor, its fragment i arc helpless on the 
wind. If, on the other hand, a man’s doings grow OJt 
of one and the same 8j)irit, and that spirit be consecrated to 
holy endeavour, they will interpenetrate and combine into 
beneficent achi(;venient, and stand out a life-giving and 
harmonious whole. This oneness of design for which we 
contend is distinctive of the highest developements of 
the whole family of g(*nius. A book may run through many 
editions, and fascinate many reviewers, but it must be 
informed by one spirit, new correspondences must be re- 
vealed to the aesthetic eye, and it must appear “in the 
serene completeness of artist *0 vnity,” ere it can settle down 
to be a household word in the family, or a hidden treasure 
in the heart. In whatever doparlmeut “ the beauty-making 
Power” has wrought —int^ the bodiless thought, or in the 
breathing marbh* — in the chef-tVav^^res of the artist, or in 
the conceptions of the architect, — wlu’tlier Praxiteles chisels, 
Raffaelle paints, Sliakspeare delineates, cor Milton sings, — 
there is the same singleness of the animtriing spirit. Hamlet, 
Pfiradise Lo>t, nn<l Festus ; the Grec‘k vSlave and the 
Madonna; the.. Coliseum and Westminster Abbey; are 
they not,* each in its kind, creations to Adnch nothing can be 
added with ad vain age, , and from wliich, without damage, 
nothing can be taken away ? 

And of that other tiook — our highest literature, as well 
as our utierring law — the glorious, world -subduing Bible, 
do we not feel the same ? In its ca#o the experiment has 
been tried. The Apociryphal has been bound uj) with the 
Inspired, like “ wood, hay, and stubble,” loading the rich 
fret-work of a stately pile, or the clumsy work of an appren- 
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tice superadded to Bie finish of a master. Doubtless instruc- 
tion may bo gatherW from it, butliow it ‘‘pales its ineffectual 
fires” before th% splmdo«r of tlie Word ! ft is unfortunate 
for it that they havo^en brought into contact. Wo might 
be grateful for the gaslamp at eventide, but it were grievous 
folly, to light it uf) at noon. As in science, literatinje, art, so 
it is in character. Wo can wrap up in a word the object of 
“ the world’s foster gods to bear witness for eTtdiovah — to 
extend Christianity — to disinter the truth for Europe — to 
“spread Scriptural holiness” — to humanisci ju’ison discipline 
— to abolish slavery — these are soon tol^J ; but if you unfold 
each word, you have the life-labour of Elijah, Paul, Luther, 
Wesley, Howard, Wilbcrforcc — the inner man of each heart 
laid open, with its h<Jj)es, joys, fears, anxieties, ventures, 
faiths, coiifiicts, triumphs, in the long round of weary and of 
wasting years. # 

, Look at this oneness of principle embodied in action. 
Seo it in Martin Luther. He has a purpose, that miner's 
son, .That purpose is the acqiAsition of knowlcMlge. He 
exhausts speedily^ the riisourees of Mansfcld, naids hard, and 
devours the lccture.s at Magdeburg, chants in the hours of 
recreation, like the<»ld Minne.singers in the streets, for bread, 
sits at the f(*et of Trc’bonius in the college at Eis(?ijaclj, enters 
as a student at Erfurt, and at the^age of oiglitecui has out- 
stripped his fellows, has a University for his admirer, and 
professors predicting* for him tlie^most s«cc('s.sful’<*ai*e(‘r of 
the age. He has a purpose, that Scltolar of ErfurL That 
purpo.se is the discovery of truth, for in tlic old libi'aiy lie has 
stumbled on a Bible. Follow liim out into the new world which 
that volume has flashed upon his soul. With Pilate’s (pics- 
tion on his lip and in Ijjs heart, ho foregoes his brilliant pros- 
pect —parts without a sigh with academical distinction — takes 
monastic vows in an Augustine convent — becomes the watch- 
man and sweeper of the place — goes, a mendicant friar, with 
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the convent’s begging -bag, to the house^^where he had been 
welcomed as a rri(3nd, or had starred it as . Lion — wjistes him- 
self with voluntary penances well-n'gh J > tln^grave — studies 
the Fathers intensely, but can got no ^,.ght—- pores over the 
Book itself, with scales upon his e^'esn—catches a dim streak 
of auroral bright n(‘s.s, but leaves K 'urt before tlie glor’ous 
dawn — until af last, in liis cell at Wittemberg, on his bed of 
languishing at Bologna, and finally at Uome — Pilate^s ques- 
tion answei’ed upon Pilate’s stairs— iliere conies the thrice- 
repeated Gospel- whisper, '‘The just shall live by faith,” and 
glad Fivang('l scatters the darkening and shreds off the 
paralysis, and ho vises into moral frijedom, a now man unto 
the Lord ! TTe has a purpose, that j\agustine monk. That 
purpose is the Reformation ! Waiting v/itli the modesty of the 
hero, until he is forcinl into thi* strif*, with the courage of 
t}i<3 liero li(i steps into tlu3 breach to <lo battle for the living 
truth, 'fardy in forming bI..'r(*solve, be is brave in liis ad- 
hesion to it. Not like Erasmus, “ holding the truth in un- 
righteou'^nos'^,” with a ele;i:’ h(*ad and a craven heart — not 
like (.‘arlstadl, lianging iqioii a gram,|q)nneiplo tlie tatters of 
a petty vanity — not like Seekiiigen, a ^vielder of carnal 
weapons, clad in glowing mail, instead of the armour of 
riglit<H)usness and tin* w'i‘apon of all juMyor — but bold, dis- 
irilerested, spiritual— lu* stands before us, God-jirepared and 
God-upliolil- — tliiit valiant Lntber, who, in liis opening prime, 
aniaz(;d tjie (,^irdiTial de Vio by his feailess avowal, “ Had I 
five heads 1 would lose them all rather than retract the testi- 
mony which 1 have borne for Christ” — that incorruptible 
Luther, wdiom the Popc^s nuncio tried in vain to bribe, and 
of whom he wrote in his spleen, “This German beast has no 
regard for gold” — tha't inflexible Luther, wdio, when told 
that the fate of John Huss would probably await him at 
Worms, said calmly, “ Were they to make a fire that would 
extend from Worms to Wittemberg, and reach even to the 
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sky, I would walk '^cross it in the name of the Lord” — that 
triumphant Luther? who, in his honoured age, sat in tiic eool 
shadow and ’mid tl« purple vintage of the tree himself had 
planted, and a^’ter \ st<fl*inful sojourn scaped the toils of 
the hunters, and diocl'. peacefully in his bed — that undying 
Luther, “ wlio, being ^lead, yet speaketfi,” tJie mention of 
whose name routes the ardour of the manly, and •(piiekens 
the pulses of the free; whose spirit yet stirs, likt) a clarion, the 
great heart of Chi isteydom ; and whose very bones ,hav(i so 
marvellous a virtue, that, like the bones of Elisha, if on them 
were si retched the corps(‘ of an (‘lh‘te Prolestanlism, tlu*y 
would sundy wake it into life to tlu^ lionour and glory 'of 
God! 

But we must not forg(*t, ns we are in some danger of 
doing, that we must draw our illusl rations mainly from (h(^ 
life of Elijah. Wc have hefon* aiHrn»cd that unity of pur- 
pose and consistcMicy of edb^-^wep* k iding f(‘atun*s ii^ his 
character, but look at tlumi iu action, (‘Sjx eially as displayed 
in the great scene of Carmel. C'all up that seent‘ htdoj-e you, 
with all its adjuncts of graiukmr and of power. The summit 
of the fertile hill, meet iReatn* for so glorious a tragiuly — the 
idolatrous priests, with, all the pompous ensigns of iJieir 
idol-wc*rship, eonfrofttecl by tliat solitary but prinedy man — 
the gathered and anxious multitmk; — th(.‘ d(‘ej) vsileru^o hal- 
lowing on tlie pro]»het’s question -»lhe ap}»oal to lii*(* — the 
protracted invocation of Baal — the useless incantations and 
barbaric rites, “ from nionn'jig ev»n untif noon, and from 
noon uhtil the time of the olFering of rtie. ev<‘ning sacrifice” — 
the solemn sarcasm of Elijah — the hpikling of tlirf‘ altar of 
unfurnished stone — the drenching and surrounding; it with 
water, strangest of all strange preparations for a hurnt-sacri • 
fice — the sky reddening as if it blushed at the folly of the 
priests of Baal — th(‘ sun sloping slowly to llu; West, and 
falling aslant upon the pale faces of that .uuweary multitude, 

B 
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rapt in fixed attention, patient, stern, unh/ngering — the high 
accents of holy prayer — the solemn pausf agonising from its 
depth of feeling — tlio falling flame, “ a fjr c of intelligence and 
power” — the consuming of all the mjfteryls of <die testimony — 
and that mighty triumph -shout, rolli/g along the plain of 
Sharon, waking ttie oiihoes of the ^responsive mountains, 
and thrilling over the sc‘a with an eloquorice grander than 
its own, — there it stands, — tliat scene in its entireness — most 
. wonderful even in a liistory of w(^idors, and one of the 
most magnifleont and conclusive forthputtings of Jehovah’s 
power ! But abstract your contemplations now from the 
miraculous interposition, and look at the chief actor in the 
scene. How calm he is ! How still amidst that swaying 
multitude! They, agitated by a thousand emotions— -he, 
self-reliant, paticait, brave! Priests mad with malice — 
people wild in wonder — an ominous frown darkening the 
royjd. brow— Elijah alone nniubved ! Whence tliis self-pos- 
session ? What occult principle so mightily sustains him? 
There was, of course, unfaltering dependence upon God. 
But there was also the consciousness of integrity of purpose, 
and of a heart “at om;.” There ^^as no recreancy in the 
soul. ITe had not bemi the passive observer, nor the guilty 
couni ver at sin. He had not trodden Softly, lest he should 
shock Ahab’s i)r('judices or disturb his ’repose. Ho had not 
shared in the carnivals Jezebel’s table, lie had not pre- 
served a dastardly neutrality. Every one knew him to be 
‘‘ on the Lord’s side.” TTis heart was always in tune ; like 
Memnon’s harp, it trembled into melody at every breath of 
heaven, » 

WitJ^ those examples before us, it behoves us to ask 
ourselves, //arc we a purpose? Elijah and Luther may 
be marks too high for us. Do not let us affect knight- 
errantry, couch the lancc at windmills to prove our valour, 
or mistake sauciness for sanctity, and impudence for inspi- 
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ration. It is n"t probable that our mission is to beard 
unfaithful royaltiw, or to pull down the cdillcca which ai-o 
festooned wiMi thV associations of ccntufics. But in the 
sphere of each of us^— in the marts of commerce, in the looms 
of labour — while tin# sun is climbing hotly up the sky, and 
the race of hmJan pursuits and competitions is going vigo- 
rously on, there is work enough for the sincere and lione.^t 
workman. The si)h(^*e for personal improvenieiit was never 
so large. To brace the body for "service or for suffering — to 
bring it into subjection to the control (‘f the nnislc^r-faciilty — 
to acquaint the mind with all Avisdom— <to hoard, Avitli miners 
care, every fragment of beneficial knoAvledgt' — to l.wine the 
beautiful around the true, as the acanthus leaf around 1 Ik 5 
Corinthian pillar — 15 quell the sinward jn<jpcnsilics oftht^ 
nature — to evolve the soul into the ( ompleteness of its moral 
manhood — to have the past4oiis in harness, and firmly enrb 
them — “to hear the image of the luaivcndy” — to strive after 

“ that mind which was also in Clirist Jesus,” — here is a field 

t 

of labour Avide enough for the most resolute Avill. The 
sphere of ben< ficent activity Avas never so largo. To infuse; 
the hiaven of jmrity into the disordm-ed masses — to thaw 
the d^alh-fi’ost froTii the heart of the misanthrope — to make 
the tveaeherous one faithful to duty — to open the Avorld's 
dim eye to the majesty of coiiseieiicc — to gather and instruct 
the orphans bereft of a father’s blessing and ol^ a motlier'h 
prayer — to care for the outcast* and al^Andoned, \v1jo ha\'e 
drunk in iniquity Avith their mother’s milk, whom tlic prie:?t 
and the Levite have alike passed, by, and whq have been 
forced in the hotbed of poverty into premature luxuriance 
of CAul, — hero is labour, Avhich may employ a man’s whole 
lifetime, and his wliol# soul. Young men, are you Avorking ? 
Have you gone forth into the harvest-field bearing precious 
seed ? Alas 1 perhaps some of you are yet resting in Uie con- 
ventional, that paiy ted charnel Avhich has tombed many a man- 
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hood ; grasping eagerly your own social .‘Advantages ; gyved 
by a dishonest expediency; not doing a g/od lest it should be 
evil spoken of, nor daring a faith lest^lie ^^coffce' should frown. 
With two worlds to work in — tlH3 wo^jid. of the heart, with 
its many-pliased and wondrous lih*. jfiid tlie world around, 
with its problems waiting for solution, Jiiid ils contradictidns 
panting for the harnioniser — you .are i'<n'haps enchained in 
the Islaiid of Calypso, thralled by its blandishments, emas- 
culated by its enervating air. Oh, for some strong-armed 
Mentor to thrust you over the cliff, and si rain with you among 
the bulfeling wave*!; ! llrodiers, let us be men. Lot us 
bravely fling off our chains. If we cannot be commanding, 
let us at least be sincere. Let our canio.'^tness amend our 
incapacity. Let ours not be a life of puerile inanities or ob- 
sequious Mamriion-worsliip. Let us look through the pliant 
neulral in his hollowness, aiu^ ihe churlish miser in his 
greed, and let us go and do otluu'wiso than they. Let us not 
bo ingrates whiki IJeaveii is generous, idlers while earth is 
active, slumberers while (^ternity is n(‘ar. Let us have a 
purpose, and let that purj)Ose b(i of.e. Without a central 
prineiple all will b(i in disorder. Ithaca is misgoverned, 
Penelope beset by clamorous suitors, Telbmachus in peril, all 
because Ulysses is away, fiet the Ulyftses of tJie soul return, 
let the governing priiicinle exert its legitimate authority, 
and the harpy-suitors of appetite and sense shall be slain — 
the heart, married to the truth, shair retain its fidelity to 
its bridal-voAv, and theaddest-born, a i)iirpose of valour and 
of wisdom, shall carve its higli way to reiiown, and achieve 
its deeds of glory. Aim at this singleness of eye. Abhor a 
life of self-contradictions, as a grievous wrong done to an im- 
mortal nature. And thus, having a purpose — one purpose — 
a worthy purpose — you cannot toil in vain. Work in the 
inner — it will tell upon the outer world. Purify your own 
heart— you will have a reformative power on the neighbour- 
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hood. Shrine the truth within — it will attract many pilgrims. 
Kindle the vestal fere — it will ray out a life-giving light. 
Have the mastery J^cr your own spirit — yjou will go far to 
bo a world-subduer. Oh, if there b(i one here who would 
uplift himself or adv#ince his fellows, Vho would do his 
brother “a good*wliich shall live after him,” or e^rol him- 
self among the benefiictors of mankind, to him we say, Cast 
out of thyself all tliat lovc'th and maketh a lie — hate (*very 
false way — set a Avortfiy object before thee — work at it with 
both hands, an open h(\-ut, an earnest will, and a firm faith, 
and then go on — 


“ Onward, while a wrong remains 
To be conqiu rod by tlio right, — 

Wliilo Oppression lifts a linger 
To aflVont us by his might. 

While an error (doiids the ronson, 

Or a sorrow gnaw^* the ht ait, 

Or a slave awaits his freedom, 

Action is the wise mail's part!'* 

The Prophet’s oxiUifistency of purpose, his calmness in 
the time of dang(?r, and his nuirvellous siicc(‘ss, inquire, 
however, some furl fter explanation, and that exjdanation is 
to bo found ill the tact, that he \ens a man of prayer. 
Prayer was the forerunner of his ^very action — Ihe grace of 
supplication prepared him for his mightiest Mecd^. What- 
ever was his object — to seal or to opeiytlie fountains of 
heaven — to evoke the ob(‘diont tire oti Carmel — to shed joy 
over the bereft household of tlie Sareptan widow— to bj*ing 
doAvn forks of flame” upon the captains and their fifties — 
there was always the solemn and the earnest prayer. I'ishbc, 
Zarephath, Carmel, J(*rcel, Gilgal — he had his oratory in 
them all. And herein lay the secret of his strength. The 
mountain-closet emboldened him for the mountain -altar. 
While the winged^ birds were providing for his body, the 
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winged prayers were enstrcngthening hisc,souL In answer 
to his entreaties in secr( 3 t, the whole a/.nour of God was 
at his service, apd he buckled the ^breiitplaite, and braced 
the girdle, and strapped on the sandaP, and stepped forth 
from his closet a hero, and men knesv that ho had been 
in Jehovah’s presence-chamber from tlie giory which lin- 
gered on his brow. 

Now, as man is to be contemplated, not only in reference 
to time, but in reference to eternity, this habit of prayer is 
necessary to the completeness of his character. If the 
precent were his alhi— if his life were to shape itself only 
amid surrounding complexities of good or evil — if he had 
merely to impress his individuality upon his age, and then 
die and be forgotten, or in the veiled luture have no living 
and conscious concerti, then, indeed, solf-confidpnco might 
bo his highest virtue — solf-will his absolute law — sclf- 
aggrandi semen t his supremos t end. 11 ut, as beyond the 
present, there lies, in all its solcmnoss, eternity — as the 
world to which wo arc alf hastening is a world of result, 
discovery, fruition, recompense — as*4in impartial register 
• chronicles our lives, that a righteous retribution may follow 
— our dependence upon God must be felt »\nd recognised, and 
there must be some medium through w’hich to receive the 
communications of his wijl. This medium is furnished to 
us in prayer. It has been ordained by himself as a con- 
dition of strength \nn<l blqssing, and all who arc under his 
authority arc under binding obligations to pray. 

Young men, you have been exhorted to aspire. Self- 
reliance has been commended to you as a grand element 
of character. We would echo these counsels. They are 
counsels of wisdom. But to be safe and to be perfect, you 
must connect with them the spirit of prayer. Emulation, 
unchastened by any higher principle, is to our perverted 
nature very often a danger and an evU. The love of 
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-distinction, not of^ruth and right, becomes the master- 
passion of the«soull and instead of high -/caching labour 
after good, there colnes Vanity with its parodies of ex- 
cellence, or mad Ambition shrinking front no enormity in its 
cupidity or lustf of power. Self-reliance, in a bcart un- 
sanctified, often gives place to Self-confidence, its base-born 
brother. Under its unfriendly rule tliere rise up in the soul 
over-weening estimate of self — ^inveteracy of evil habit — 
impatience of restraint or control — the disposition to lord 
it over others — and that dogged and .nipulsive obstiiu^y, 
which, like the dead fly in the ointment, throws an ill 
savour over the entire character of tlic man. These are its 
smaller manifestationsj but, in congenial soil, and with com- 
mensurate opportunities, it blossoms out into some of the 
worst forms of humanity — th« rulTian, .vhu is the terror of his 
neighbourhood — the tyrant, vAio has an appetite for blood — 
the atheist, who dcjiies his God. Now, tlui habit of prayer 
will afford to these principles the^salutary check which tliey 
need. It will sanctify^emulation, and make it a virtue to 
aspire. It will curb the excesses of ambition, and keep 
down the vauutings of unholy pride. The man Avill aim 
at the highest, but ih the spirit of the loAvest, and prompted 
oy the thought of immortality — ngt tlic loose immortality of 
jhc poet’s dream, but the substantial immortality of th(j 
Christian’s hope — he will travel oji to hi;/ reward.* In liko 
manner will the habit of prayer chasten and consecrate tlie 
principle of self-reliance. It will j[>r(*serve, intact, all its 
enterprise and bravery. It will bate not a jot of its origijial 
strength and freedom, but, when it would w'antoiT out into 
insolence and pride, U will restrain it by the consciousness 
of a higher power, it will shed over the man tlu; meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, and it will show, existing in the 
same nature and in completest harmony, indomitable courage 
in the arena of^the world, and loyal submission to the 
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autliority of heaven. Many noble exaAiplcs have attested 
how this inner of heaven — com WniiK tbo» heroic and the 

gentle, softening without enfeebling the character, preparing 
cither for action or* endurance — bas sited its power over the 
outer lifp of earth. How commanding i& the attitude of 
Paul from the time of Jiis conversion to the truth ! What 


courage he has — (Encountering the Epicurean and Stoical 
philosophers — revt'uling t!ui unknown God to the raultituvlo 
at Athens — making the false-hearted Felix tremble, and 
alioost constraining /he plialde Agrippa to decision — stand- 
ing, silver-haired and solitary, bcifore tluibar of Nero — dying 
a martyr for tlie loved name of Jesus ! — that heroism was 
born in the solitude where he iinportdnately “ besought the 
Lord.” “In Luther’s closet,” says D’Anbigm', “we have 
the secret of the Reformation.” «8Tho Puritans — those “men 
of whom tlio world was noteworthy” — to whom we owe 
immense, but scantily acknoAv lodged, obligations — how kept 
they their fidelity ? Tracked through wood and wild, the 
baying of the fierce sleutli-boiind brwiking often upon their 
sequestenjd worsliip— tlieir pray(?r was the talisman which 
“stopped the mouths of lions, and quendied the violence of 
lire.” iTou cannot have forgotten liow'exquisitely the etli- 
cations of his *^wl^in our second book of Proverbs : — 

us prayer is prescntc».;p oraaiiu.u uy i» — - 


Whose liiflit blue ey*'n(l hoetw ehcck arc hi oy im ua 
HiTnot th, hear^ .a«l of her, Mas ! poor child of .eaknes? 

Dependence is her might, and hehold-she pVaycth. 

Desolate, indoed, U the spirit, like the hills of Gilbo^ 
reft of the precious things of heaven, if it never prays. 


* Tapper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy/' Of Prayer, p. 109. 
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Do you pray ? Is the fire burning upon that secret altar ? 
Do you go to thd^ closet as a duty? linger in it as a 
privilege ? — WJjat i4 tln^ you say ? There is a scoffer in 
the same place of business with you, and he t<‘lls yon it i^ ^ 
cowardly to l)ow the l^iee, and he jeers you a))Out being he;^jj 
in leading-stringj^ and urges you to avow your nninliuefi^ll 
and as he is your room mate, you have been ashamed to J 
before him — and, moreover, ho s('ems so chetu’ful, 
solute, and brave, that ffis words liave made some inipre 
AVliat ! ho brave? He who gave up the journey ihcg]^ 
day because he lucklessly disc(‘v(*r<‘d ^it was Fri'n^^. 
wlio lost his self-possession at the party because “‘f.^iij^tant 
was spilt — to him it fell’’ — he^\ho, whenever -md in 

and tlie tcunptcr ]dies^ is afraid to say no — he 
not for his life look into his own heart, for he laj^‘ Kill'll t 
a haunted lioiise, with goblir|^ perclu'd on the 

pale the cheek and bhmch tli^ courag(‘ — he a brin ' 

Oh! to }our knees, 3 'oung man — to your k)iees^^.jjify yom* 
cowardice may be forgiven am? forgotkm. i*ndea- 

braveiy in bin plieniy,^there is no dastardlines.s 
fear. It is prayer wldcli strengthens the weak, and maiv»^._ 
the strong man stroi4gei'. Happy are you, if it is ^'onr habiu 
and your j)rivil(‘g{\ • You can offer it anywhere. In the 
crowded mart or busy street — flying along the gleaming line 
— sailing upon the wide waters —out in tlie broad world — in 
the strife of sentimortt and passion — in ^he wlnrlwiiid of 
battle — at the festival and at the funeral — if the frost 
braces the spirit or the fog depresses it — if the **londs are 
heavy on the earth or the sunshinb fills it with Jaughti r — • 
when the dew is damp upon the grass, or when the tiglitning 
filashes in the sky — iu^tlie matins of sunrise or tlio v(‘spers 
of night-fall, — let but the occasion demand it — h.*t the need 
be felt — let the soul be imperilled — let the enemy threaten 
— ^liappy are you, for you can pray. 

/ 
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We leam from the Prophet’s history that God's discipline 
for uspfuhiess is frequently a disciplir 2 of trouble^ Hia 
enforced banishrnent to the bi*ook Oher th — ^lis struggles in 
that solitude, with the unbelief wliicn would fear for the 
lily sustenance, and with tlie selfishness which would fret 
I pine, for the activities of life — Ahab’s blood-thirsty and 
^r search for him, of which he would not fail to hear — 
>els subsequent and bilterer persecution — the apparent 
‘ of his endeavours for the reformation of Israel — the 
lays’ fasting in the wilderness of Iloreb, — all these 
rts of one grand disciplinary process, by which he was 
idy for the Lord — fitted for the triumph on Carmel^ 
till voice on the mountain, and for the ultimate occu- 
* the chariot of fire. It is a beneficent arrangement 
idence, that ‘Hhe Divinity which shapes our ends” 
our sorrows into elemc’ds of cha^»actcr, and that all 
•)}>ointmeiits and t? which the living are 

he afllictioPg^ physical and mental, personal and 
.?re the bominon lot, may, rightly used, 
uoans of improvement and create in us sinews of 
ti-englh. Trouble is a marvellous mortifier of pride, and an 
efiectual restrainer of solf-Avill. Diffic’dtics string up tho 
energies to loftier effort, and intensity io gained from repres- 
sion. By sorrow the tempei* is mellowed, and tlui feeling is 
refined., When sufPcM-ing has broken up the soil, and made 
the furrows soft, here can bo implanted the hardy virtues 
'hich out-brave the stqrm. In short, trial is God’s glorious 
bymistry, by which the dross is hift in the crucible, the 
metals are transmuted, and the character is richedwith 
old. It would be easy to multiply examples of tho 
ir efficacy of trouble as a course of discipline. Look 
. history of God’s chosen people. A king arose in Egypt 
ich knew not Joseph,” and his harsh tyranny drove the 
rews from their land of Goslien, and made them the serfs 
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of an oppressive bondag(3. The iron entered into their souls. 
For years they remi^ned in slavery, until in his own good 
time God arose 4o thtir lialp, and brought tl^em out “ with a 
high hand and with a stretched-out arm.” W(5 do not mean, of 
all things, to make apol^ies for Pharaoh arid his task-master^j^j 
but we do mean say that that bondage was, in mjyiy of 
results, a blessing, and that the Israelite, building the tr|jjj^ 
sure-cities, and, perhaps, the Pyramids, was a very diflE)^r}^^lj 
and a very superior being to the Israelite — inexperience 
ease-loving — who fed his flocks in Goshen. God over^jj^ tlie 
that captivity, and made it the teacher^ of many innj^.^ 
lessons. They had been hitherto a host of familie? djj^tant 
were to be exalted into a nation. There was to be a^^mj jji 
tioii effected from the Simplicity of the patriarchal Jtion, he 
ment and clanship to the superb the ocracy of the Lf Kijrht 
economy. Egypt was the fchoo! in which they q[* 
bo trained for Canaan, and fn Egypt they were 
although reluctant and indocile learners, the forrgi.*,pg your 
government, the theory of subordination a»io^ok‘nt ( i idea- 
arts and liabits of civilisgxl life. Hence, when Gou ^^jtv 
laws on Sinai, those laws fell upon the ears of a prt'part^.. 
people — even in the*desert they could fabricate the trappingsv 
of the temple service, •and engrave the mystic charactei*s upon 
the “gems oracular” which flashed upon the breast-plate of 
the High Priest of God. The long exile in* the wiyigimess 
of Midian was the cha*stcniiig by which M(^s was imstructed, 
and the impetuosity of his temper myllowed and subdued, so 
that he who, in his youthful hatred of oppression, slew tlie 
Egyptian, became in his ago the*nreck(?st man, *tho much- 
enduring and patient law -giver. A very notable iitstance of 
the influence of difficulty and failure in rousing the energies 
and carrying them on to success, has been furnished in our 
own times. Of course wo refer to this case in this one aspect 
only — altogether excluding any expression as to the merit or 
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(lemorit of tlic man. There will probably be two opinions 
about him, and those widely differing, in/ tin’s assembly. We 
are not presenting him as an examj'le, lAit as* an illustration 
^^save in the niatter of st(‘ady and i)ersevcring purpose — and 
if he be (ivdn an opponent, Far est ah hoste doceri. 

^Tn the year 1837, a young member, orichtal alike in his 
^■»ge and in hia fancy, entered Parliament, chivalrously 
Kig for distinct inn in that inttdlectual arena. lie was 
known as a successful three-volumer, and his party 
'^*i'ady to hail him as a promising auxiliary. Under 
isj>iccs he rose to make his maiden sp(‘ech. But he lifid 
‘i;rand mistake. lie had forgotten trhat the figures of 
dieii’s arc generally arithmetical, and that superfluity 
-s, excc'pt in certain cases, is i"f*garded as superfluity 
^'itincss. Tie S(d out with the intention to dazzle, 
gontlenu'ii obje^et be dazzled, save on certain 
'd‘, Tli(‘y must lx* allowed to jirepare themselves for 
^*they must have due notice beforehand, and the 
bp p« rform(‘il by an established Parliamentary 
In this (aise all these? ce^ndilions were wanting. 
4 .rfio speaker was 2^. j)arrcmi. He tofjk them by surprise, and 
cjfle pelted them with tropes like hail. ITe/ice lie liad not gone 
far before there w<‘re signs of impatieiice — by-and-by the 
ominous ery of ‘‘ (Question” — then came some Parliamentary 
cxtray«fanc(.*, met hy derisive cheers — cachinnaiory symp- 
toms begoi to devidope themsidves, until, at last, in the midst 
of an imposing soriteiice,,iii Avliich he had carried his audience 
to the Vatican, and invested Lord John Russell with the 
temporary custody of the toys of St. Peter, the mirth grew 
fast and furious — somnolent .squires woke up and joined in 
sympathy, and the House resounded w.ftli irrepressible peals 
of laughter. Mortified and indignant, the orator sat down, 
closing with these memorable w'ords, “ I sit down now — but 
the time will come when you will hear me !” In the morti- 
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fication of that liight, we doubt not, was born a resolute 
working for the fulfilment of those words. It was an arduous 
struggle. TheA3 were tilled claimants for ro^iown among his 
competitors, and he had to break down the cxelusivisTn. 
There was a suspicioifof political ad venturing at work, and 
broadly circulate#, and he had this to ov(u*come. Above all, 
he had to live down the remembrance ot‘ his failun*. liut 
there was the conscio^isness of power, and the fall which 
would have crushed the coward mad(‘. the bravo man 
braver. Warily walking, and steadily toiling, ihrough the 
chance of years, seizing the opportunity as it came, and 
always biding his time, he climbed upward to the distant 
summit — prejudice moiled like snowbenealh Ids feel — and in 
1852, fifteen short y(jaTs after his apparent annihilation, he 
was in her Majesty’s Privy Coun<*il, styling himself liight 
Honourable, Chancellor of tlf* lb\eLe<iner, and Jk^aderof the 
British House of Commoirs. 

Sirs, ar(3 there difiiculties in your path, hind/ring your 
pursuit of knowledge, restraining your beucj^olent (*ndea- 
vour, making your }-pii'%lual life a coutesl and a'1<iiiL_ile 
thankful for them. Tliey will test your capabiliti(‘s of rA^*- 
si.jtapcc. You will*be impelled to persevere from ih(‘ very, 
energy of tbe o{)posiifoii. If there be jiny might in your soul, 
like the avalanche of snow, it will acquire additional momen- 
tum from the obstac,l(‘s which threaten to impiak^ it.^vJMiuiy 
a man has thus rolx^r Jdmself in l)»e spoiU,' of a vatiquished 
difficulty, and his conquests liavc awuniulated at every on- 
WJird and upward step, unt' he has rested from Ids labour — 
the successful athlete w^ thrown the world. “An un- 

fortunate illustration,” you are ready to say, “ for all cannot 
win the Olympic cr«Avn, nor wear the Isthndan laurel. 
What of him who fails? How is he recompcMiscd? What 
does he gain?” What? Wdiy, Strength rort Life. Ilis 
training has ensurpd him that. He will neviT Ibrgct the 
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gymnasium and its lessons. He will always be a stalwart 
man, a man of muscle and of sinew. The real merit is 

NOT IN THE SyCCESS BUT IN TIBS ENHEAI OUR, and win OT 
dose lie will be honoured and crowned. 

It may be that the sphere of soive of you is that of en- 
durance rather tlnan of enterprise, iou^are not called to 
aggress, but to resist. The power to work has reached its 
limi| for a while — the power to must be exerted. There 
are py^lods in our history when Providence shuts us up to 
the eicj'cise of hiith, when patience and fortitude are more 
vtfluallle than valopr and courage, and when any “further 
strugg/lc would but defeat our prospects and embarrass our 
aiins.”( To resist tlie powerful temptation — to overcome the 
besetti^ig sin — to resti*ain the suddi^u impulse of anger — to 
keep s(i;ntinel over the door of tiie lips, and turn back the 
biting Vareasm and the word' unkind — ^to be patient under 
unmeritejd censure, — amid di)p()sing friends and a scolRng 
world to k'eep the faitli high and the purpose firm — to watch 
throiigli miiijlvv in*ght andiiowliiig storm for’the coming day — 
cases to be still is to bofVavoj what Burke has 
filled “a masterly inactivity” is our highest prowess, and 
/^quiotiide is the part of hej oisra. Thcil; is a young man in 
business battling with some strong tefnptatioii by which he 
is vigorously assailed — ho is solicited to engage in some un- 
law fvil^. under taking, witli the prospect of immediate and 
lucraiivv3 returns^i Custpm pleads prescription — “ It is done 
every day.” Partiality suggests that so small a deviation 
will never be rcgjirded — “Is it not a little one?” Interest 
reminds him that by Ais refusal his “craft will bo in 
danger.’^ Compromise is sure that “ when ho bows himself 
in the house of Rimmon, the Lord will pardon his servant 
In this thhig.” All tli(?sc fearful voices arc urging his com- 
pliance. But the Abdiel- conscience triumphs—hedp is in- 
voked where it can never be invoked in vain, and ho spurns 
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the temptation away. Is he not a licro ? Eartli may despise 
such a victory, but he can afibrd that scorning wlicn, on 
account of him^'“ there i%joy in Ijeaven,” OJi, there are, day 
by day, vanishing from the world’s presence those of whom 
she wotteth not, wlios^ heritage has bceif a heritage of suf- 
fering, who, in tHe squalors of poverty, liave gleaned a hal- 
lowed chastening, .from whom the hres of sickness have 
scaled their oarthliness away, and tliey have grown u|> into 
such transcendent anef archangel beauty, that Death, -God’s 
eagle, sweeps them inlo h(‘aven ! Murmur not, then, if in the 
inscrutable allotments of JVovidence yoy are called to suffer 
rather than to do. Then; is a time to labour, and tlpu’o is a 
time to refrain. The conqddeiu'ss of tlic Chris! ian character 
consists in energ(‘tic 'rtmrking when working is pra^dieahle-, 
and in submissive waiting when waiting is necessajiy. You 
believe that beyond the wastefof waicr^ tlnu-e is a rich land to 
be discovered, and, lik(; (!oluinf»us, you have Tnann(Ml(thc vessel 
and hopefully set sail. But your difTicullies aro^’inen^asing. 
The men’s hearts are failing Riein for fea,’Q(* they Avopt 
when yon got out of sight of land — the distaiu\ .is greater 
than you thought — there is a Aveary and iiiiA^aried j)i*ospcct 
of ordy sky and se^f — you have not sjmken a ship nor eX ' 
changed a greeting-*-y<)ur cr(*Av are becoming rnntinous, and 
brand you mad — oifieers and men cfcaamI round you, sa- 
vagely demanding retui-ii. Move not a h air’s* br^dth. , Com- 
mand tho craven s|*irits to their jduty. the«i before 

the grandeur of your courage; anff the triumph of your 
faith — 

“ Hushing every muttered miinnur, 

Let your fortitude the firmer 
Gird your soul with strength, — 

While, no treason near her lurking, 

Patience, in her perfect working, 

Shall be queen at length.” 
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lla ! What is it ? What says the watcher ! Land in the 
(listaiicc. No, not yet — hut tlicro’s a hopeful fragrance in 
the breeze — the sounding-line giv^JS shiillo\^r and yet shal- 
lower water — tlie tiny hind-birds f'ltler round, venturing on 
fhnid wing to givettheir joyous welen- .. . Spread the canvass 
to\tlje wind— by-M,nd-by there shall bo the- surf-wave on the 
strlirnl— the suniniits of tin* land of prolni^e visible — the flag 
flyiiy !it the liarhours month, and echoing from grateful 
heari,s and manly voiees the swelling spirit-hymn, “ So he 
hringelh ns to oii»‘ d(‘MTod have)).” 

^ \V(\ ar<‘ taught the IVophefs histoiy the. e,vil of undue 
disfjuiviude about the aspect of the times, 'I'ln* followers of 
Jlaal had hemi sinng to iiiadm'ss hy llieiv didiait on Carmel, 
and Je'^,eb(‘l, their patroness, mouniiifg ov«>r her slaughtered 
pi*i('sls, swov<^ hy her idol-g(i'U that she would have the Pro^ 


])nm s me lor im'irs. wii %oeinu repe reci to J'jJijan, no 
seeiil?; to lx* ])iUMlyse^ * ' |’eai, dl his foniKT corm^ 
deiu'e in btfc'n, and the reinembranc^vt- 

of hnv*. ij,. 1 j. to sustain him 

wIki^,. niviver I,; i poor human 

"I- <1,,. q"»iiod- 

'viiiL i-'i« ,1... Wilde 

mnmh I,;';’'"' i„eL, ^rtli l„s 

•Jaiisw.”* " ‘’'"’'‘.'I'-rimv, () t mo 

tlio flian myfatLjf’ 1’'!*'“ “'"'■V my 

'’n this * ^«ith, sudd(Mi cf r ^^'scTtion 

plimice. and murmur ^’^r’ 

voked 1 '^aracteristics 
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of modem no less than of ancient days. There is one class of 
observers, indeed, who are not troubled with any disquietude, 
to whom all wes»s the iiiit of the rose-liglit, and who are 
disposed to regard the apprehensions of their soberer neigh- 
bours ^is dyspeptic syjn}|toins, or as incipic?it hypocliondria- 
eism. Whenever *1110 age is mentioned they go off in an 
ecstasy. They are like the Malvern |)atients of wliom Sir 
Lytton Buhv(*r lells, who, after having made themselves 
extempore iiiuinini(*s in the ‘‘ pack,” and othei-wisc under- 
gone their matiiliiial cours<i of hydropathy, are so intensely 
exhilarated, and liave such an exuberancy of animal spirits, 
thin they are obliged to run a considerable distancui for tho 
sake of working tiiemselve:. off. Their volub ility of praise 
is ex tivujrd inary, and it ts oidy when they arc thoroughly out 
of breath that yon have the chance to edge in a syllabhj. 
They tell us that ilie age is ‘•golden,’' Miriterous in aU its 
devv lopements, transtending a.lf others in immediate advan- 
tage and in auguinos (»f fn .^rc good. Wc are pointed to the 
kindling love of freedom, to tlie quicken(‘d of inquiry, 

to the stream of logisuUion broadening as it flows, to tho 
increase of hereditary mbid, to tho setting further and 
furtlier back of the old land-marks of improvement, and to 
the enclosure of whole •acres of intellectual and jndral waste, 
thought formerly not worth the till^c. We would not for 
otic moment be undei’stood to undervalue *%|?dj, Jther 

signs equally and yet more cncouragiyg. otheT hand, 

though no alarmists, we would not be insensible to the fears 
of those who tell us that wc aro in danger — that our liberty 
of which wo boast ourselves is strangefy like licentiousness — 
that our intellectual eminence may prove practical folly — that 
our liberality verges on indifferentism — and that our chiefest 
dignity 'is our yet unliumbled pride, that (p^ovin^x which, 

in aU its varieties, and in all its conditions, is “enmity 
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against Gofl.” A very cursory glance at the state of things 
around us will suHico to show that with the dawn of a 
brighter day tlmre an? blent some gathering«;loiids. 

Amid those; wdio liavc' named llie jVrastcj‘’s name there is 
much whicli calls* for caution and ffr warning. Political 
strife, tim*e ami absorliing, heading the fliiiid off from tile 
realities of its oavh comlilion — a current of worldly confor- 
milv setting in strongly upon the cliurches of the land — the 
ostenlalioii and publicity ofycligious enterprises prompting 
to tin* m-gleet of nie<lItalioii and of scen't prayer — sectarian 
brtteriK'ss in its sadrfnid angry developernents — the multiform 
ami lamentable exliibitious of practical Antijiomianisin which 
abound amongst us, — all these have in their measure pre- 
vo-nted tin? fidlilimuit of the Church’j? mission in tlie world. 

If you 1 o(j1v outside* the y)tile of the Churches, viewed 
fron^ a t.'liristian sland-p(»iiit tlie aspect is somewhat alarm- 
ing. Crime does not diminish. The records of our offices of 
ymllce and of onv courts^ of iustici* an* perfectly appalling. 
Inteuip('ranc(‘, liL(; a mighty gulf »t ream, drowns its thou- 
sands. Tlie Sabbath is systematically dc'secrated, and pro- 
fligaey yet e.verts it.s power to fascinate and to ruin souls. 
And then, deny it as Ave will, there is*the engrossing poAver 
of IMainmon. CoAoiousness — the; ,siA of the heart, of the 
ehureh, ctf the Avoihl--^is found everywhere; lurking in 
the ^^ifiso^V^f^fr^gjility in the poor man’s dwelling — dancing 
ill ilu; ffljape of g^jld-fu'kls and Australia before the flattered 
eye of youth — shriiK'd in the marts 'of the busy world, 
receivinjjitlu* incc'iisc ijmj worship of the traders in A^anity — 
arrayecHn puryde; and faring sumptuously every day in the 
mansion of Dives — tAvining itself round the pillars of the 
sanctuary of God — it is the grcfit world-emperor 3til4 
swaying an {ihsolutc authority, Avith legions of subordinate 
vices to watch its nod, and to perform its bidding. 
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Then, besides tins iniquity of practical ungodliness, 
there is also the iniquity of theoretical opinion. There is 
Popery, that ahtiquated Superstition, whielf is coining forth 
in its decrepitude, rouging over its wrinkles, and flaunting 
itself, as it used to* do, in its well - remembered youth. 
There are the various ramifications of the sulftle spirit 
of Unbelief — Atheism^ discarding its former audacity of 
blasphemy, assuming ^low a mod(*st garb and mendicant 
whine, asking our ]>ity for its idiosyncrasy, bewailing its 
misfortune in not being able to believe that there is a God — 
Ratwiialism, whether in the fransceud(?ntalism of Ilegel* or 
in the allegorising impiety of Strauss, or in the pantheistic 
philosophy of Fichte, (‘Uting out the heart of the Gosj^el, 
into which its vampirofangs have fastened — Latitndina- 
rianism on a sentimcnlal journey in sein’cli of tlu‘ religious 
instinct, doling out its equal syid niggard praise to it wher- 
ever it is found, in F(‘liclusm, Thuggism, MohamiHodism, or 
Christianity — that species of acti||e and high-sounding scep- 
ticism, which, for- want of a better name, we may call a 
Credophohia^ which selAts the confessions and catechisms as 
the objects of its especial hostility, and which, knowing 
right well that if the banner is down, the courage fails, and 
the army will be routed or slain, “furious as a wounded 
bull, runs tearing at the creeds, ”--®1hese, Avitli all their off- 
shoots and dependencies (for their name is,4j^b^:)-grbupod 
under the generic style of Infidel Ay, ha^te girt tliemselvcs 
for the combat, and are asserting anQ endeavouring to esta- 
blish their empire over the intellcids and con.fcienccs of 
men. And as this spirit of Unbelief has many s^pathies 
with the spirit of Superstition, they have entered into unholy 
alliance — “Herod anti Pilate have been made friends to- 
gether” — and, hand joined in hand, they are arrayed against 
the truth of God. Oh, rare John Bunyan I Was he not 
among the prophets ? Listen to his description of the last 
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army of Diabolus before the final triumph of Immanuel. 
“ Ten thousand DouiiTEUs, and fifteen thousand Bloodmen, 
and old IncredtMy was again mac)^ general the army.” 

In this aspect of the age its tendencies arc not always 
upAvard, nor its prospects eiicouraginil', and wc can under- 
stand tlj(* finding whicdi bids the EJis of dlir Israel “sit by 
the wayside watfdiing, for their hearts tn'inblc for the ark of 
God.” W(‘ si'Cin to he in tlio mj'shnjous twilight of which 
the Pj-ophet speaks, “ TJie light shall not be clear nor dark, 
but one day known unto the Lord, not day nor night.” 
Aft! here is our consolation. Ft is “known unto the Lord,” 
— then our faith must not be Aveakened by distrust, nor our 
labour interrupted by fear. It is “known unto the Lord,” 
— and from the mount of Iloreb he tells us that in the 
secret places of the heritage there are seven thousand .that 
have^iot boAved the kn' to I?aal. It is “ known unto the 
Lord,” — 4nd Avhile Ave pity the Propliet in the wilderness 
asking for a solitary deai|^— death under a cloud — death in 
/udgment — death in sorrow — lie draws aside the veil, and 
shows us heaven preparing to do liifli honour — the celestial 
escort making I’eady to attend him — the horses being har- 
nessed into the chariot of lire. * 

Sirs, if there be this opposition, be*it ours to “ contend ” 
the more “earnestly fo% the faith once delivered to the 
^rc persuading us to ^ive up and abandon 
our cretMils. We vught^ather to hold them with a firmer 
grasp, and infu.se into them a holier life. We can imagine 
hoAV the Jiifidel woul^ ^ccost an intelligent and hearty 
believer.^ “Be independent — don’t continue any longer in 
leading-strings^ taking your faith from, the ipse dixit of 
another — use your senses, Avhich afe the only means of 
knowledge — cast your confessions and rituals away — a 
strong man needs no crutches.” And we can imagine the 
renlAT. “Brother, the simile is not a haj^y one — my creed 
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is not a crutch — it is a liighway thrown up by former 
travellers to the land that is afar off. ‘ Other men have 
laboured,’ and# of my •wn free-will I ‘.enter into their 
labour.* If thou art disposed to clear the path with thy 
own hatchet, with lui^iing serpents underneath and knotted 
branches overhdhd, God speed thee, niy brother, for thy 
work is of the roughest, and while thou art resting — fatigued 
and ^considering ^ — tlmu mayest die before thou hast come 
upon the truth. I arn grateful to the modern Macadamizers 
who have toiled for the coining time. Coinmcrnl me to the 
king’s highway. I am not bound in it* with fetters of ifon, 
I can climb the hill for the sake of a wider landscape. I 
can cross the stile, that 1 may slake my thirst at tlie old 
moss-covered weU in ifie field. I can saunter down the wood- 
land glade, and gather the wild heart’s-easc that peeps fi*on\ 
among the tangled fern — bti! I go back to lli<‘. good oy path 
where the pilgrim’s tracks are visibh*, and, like the shining 
light, ‘it grows brigliter and Jjrigliter unto the perfect 
day.*” Sirs, this is not the time for us to bo done with 
creeds. They are, in tHe various churches, their individual 
embodiments of what tlicy believe to be truth, and their 
individual protests "against what they deem to be error. 
“ Give up our theology !” says Mr. James, of Ilirmingham, 
“ then farewell to our piety. Gij^e u]) our theology ! then 
dissolve our cliurche^s — for our churches auuj X? upon 

truth. Give up our theology ! tlinii nex**^ vote our •Bibles to 
be myths. And this is clearly tho aim of many — the de- 
struction of all these together — our pjety — our cluirches — our 
Bibles.” This testimony is true. There cannot be an attack 

upon the one without damage and mischief to the other. 

• 

** Just as in old mythology 

What time the woodman slew, 

Each poet-worshipj)ed forest-tree — 

He killed its Dryad too.’* 
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So as the assault upon these expressions of Christianity 
is successful, the spiritual presence enshrined in them will 
languish and di^, “Hold fast,” Uien, “th(\yforin of Sound 
words.” Amidst the war of sentiment and the jangling ot 
false philosophy, l^ioiigh tho sophis|^ may denounce, and 
though the fool may laugh, let your high resolve go forth to 
the moral universe, “I am determined to* know nothing 
among men save Christ and him criieifiod.” 

'I'hero is another matter to which, if you would Success- 
fully join in resistance to the works of evil, you must give 
earpest heed, and tlisy. is the desirableness, I had almost said 
the necessity — I -will say it, for it is ray solemn con- 
viction, and why should it not be manfully out-spoken ? 
— the neefssift/ of public dedication t6 the* service of your 
Master— Christ. You will iva<lily admit that confession is 
requisite for the completeness oi^discipleship — and you can- 
not have forgotten how the af»ostle has linked it to faith, 
“ Confess with thy mouth, and believe with thine lieart.” 
To such confession — in the '^resent day, at all events — 
rhurcIi’Jellmvshij) \s necessary. You iannot adequately make 
it in social intercourse, nor by a consistent example, nor 
even by a decorous attendance with outef-court worshippers. 
There must be public and solemn uniDn with the Church 
of Christ. The influence of tins avowed adhesion ouglit not 
to be JJor^t.ton». A solitary “witness” of obedience or 
faith is %st, likc^in inv^ible atom in* the air — it is the 
union of e«ach particle, jn itself insignificant, which makes 
up the “ cloud of witnesses ” which the world can see. Your 
own admirable Society Exemplifies the advantage of asso- 
ciation in* benevolent and Christian enterprise, and the 
churches of the land, maligned as they* have been by infidel 
slanderers, and imperfectly — very imperfectly — as they 
have borne witness for God, have yet been tho great break- 
waters against error and sin — the blest Elims to the desert 
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wayfarer — the towers of strcngHi in the days of siege and 
sti-ife. Permit us to urge this matter upon you. Of course 
we do not prgtend to jjfK'cify — that w(‘re treason against 
the noble catholicity of this Society — tlioiigii each of your 
Lecturers li^is the cluircli of his intelli^iit preferoiicc', and 
we are none of tis asfiamed of our own — but wc do iju'aii to 
say, that you ought to join yourselves to that eliurcli which 
appears to your' prayerful judgineiit to he most in aceonlaiiee 
with the New TestaTuent, tliero to WMuler wlialever you 
possess of talent, and intlueiice, and Iabt>iir. Tliis is iny 
testimony, sincerely and iaithfully ^iv(‘u — ami if, in its 
utterance, it shall, by (lod's bles&ing, recall one wanderer 
to ailegiaiic(‘, or constrain one waverer to decision, it will 
not have been spokc a in vain. • 

Yet once more upon this liead. There must lx* de(‘])('r 
piety, ]nore intluential aiu* transforming godliness. An 
orthodox creed — valuable Church privileges — wh?it arc 
these without personal devotedness ? Th(*y must be faithlul 
labourers — lueu of consecrated fiearts — who are to do the 
work of tlie Lord. JKcdieve me, the depth of apostolic 
piety, and the fervour of apostolic j)rayer, arc ri'quired for • 
the exigencies of the present and coining time. That church 
of the future, which is to absorb into itself the i*cgem‘rated 
race, must bo a living and a holy churcJi. Scriptural 
principles must be eiiuiicia(ed by us all-t-witli John the * 
Baptist’s fcavlessncSs, and with ^John theT?vangeiist’s love. ^ 
It is a mistake t6 suppose that lulelity and aftection are 
unfriendly. The highest achievements in knowledge — the 
most splendid revelations of (Srdd — are reserved in his 
wisdom for the man of perfect love. Who but Phe beloved 
disciple could won* out of the Master’s heart the foul 
betrayer’s name ? Wliose heart but liis was large enough 
to hold the Apocalypse, which was flung into it in the 
Island of Patmos? There must be this union of deepest 
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faithfulness and deepest love to fit us for the coming age 
— and to get it, we must just do as. John did — we must 
lie upon the Master’s until^ the smilc^of the Master 

has burned out of our hearts all eartlilicr and coarser 
passion, and has clwistenod the bravep^ of the hero by the 
meekness of th(i child. 

The great lesson w'hich is taught us in the Prophet’^ 
history is that wJiieh was taught to him by the revelation 
on Iloreb, that the Word is GodCs chd;ien instrumentality for 
the Church's proyr css, and for the world's recovery. There 
were other lessons, doubtless, for his personal benefit. Ho 
had deserted liis duty and was rebuked — he had become 
impatient n.nd exasperated, and Avas calnic^d down — craven- 
hearted and .unbelieving, he Avas forUlied by the display oi 
God’s power — dispirited and Avishing angrily for death, ho 
was coiisoh'd Avith promise, at»".d prepared for future use- 
fulne5^!j and duty. But the ^»'and lesson of all Avas, that 
Jehovah, Avhen He Avorks, Avo ks not Avith the turbulence 
and passion of a man, biu Avith the stillness and grandeur 
of a God. ‘‘ He Avas not in the Avliirlwiiid, nor in the 
earthquake, nor in the fire, but in tlie still, small voice.” 
And so it is still. “ Tlic whirlwind” ofJiattle, “the etirth- 
quake” of political convulsion and cJiange, “the fire” of the 
loftiest intellect, or of the most burning elo(iuence, are 
valueless to upliji't and to regenerate the Avorld. They may 
be, they fery oltew an', the for(*ruimcrs x)f the moral triumph 
— but God’s poAvef is in his Gospel — God’s presence is in 
his Word. Here it is that we are at issue — at deep and 
deadly issue — Avith tlui pst.udo-philosophers and benevolent 
“ consideivrs,” who profess to be toiling in the same cause 
as ourselves. They discrown Christy — they ignore the 
influences of the Holy Spirit — they proclaim the perfecti- 
bility of their nature in itself — they have superseded the 
Word as an instrument of progress — and, of their own 
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masonry, are piling up a tower, if haply may reaeh unto 
heaven. This is the great problem of the age. Do not lot 
us deceive ourselves. There are men, eajne.st, thougliirul, 
working, clever men, intent upon the question. Slatesinan- 
ship has gathered its political applifinccs — Civilisation 
has exhibited 4ier humanising art — Dhilanth^ropy has 
reared educational, and mechanics’, and all other sorts of 
institutes — amiable dreamers of the Pantheistic school have 
mapped out in cloud-land man’s progress, from the tran- 
scendental up to the divine — Communism has flung over 
all the mantle of its apparent charity, in the folds of wljich 
it has darkly hidden the dagger of its terrible pni*pos(* — 
nay, every man, nowadays, stands out a ready-made and 
self-confident artificei* each having a psalm, or a doctrine, 
or a theory, which is to rc-creato society and stir the 
pulses of the world. And yjt the world is not regcnertited, 
nor will it ever be by sikm visionary prqjeels as \hese. 
Call up History. She will bear impartial witness. She 
will tell you that, before Christ came with his Evangel of 
purity and freedom, tjie finer the culture, the baser the 
cliaracter — that the untamed inhabitant of the old Iler- 
cynian Forest, and^thc Scythian and Sclavonic tribes, who 
lived north of the J>inube and the Rhine, destitute cmtirely 
of literary and artistic skill, were, in morals, far .superior 
to the classic Greek and all-accomplished Roir|^j\n. Call np 
Experience. — She shall speak on ^ the m*atter. .\ou hava 
increased in knowledge — have y<iu^ therefore^ incn*ased in 
piety ? You have acquired a keener mslhetic susceptibility 
— ^have you gotten with it a kceiidrY-elish for the’ s[)iritnally 
true ? Your mind has been led out into higher ajul Vet higher 
education — have you, by its nurture been brought nearer to 
God ? Experience throws emphasis into the testimony of 
History, and both combine to assure us that there may bo 
a sad divorce between Intellect and Piety — and tbat the 
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training of the mind is not necessarily inclusive of the 
culture and discipline of the heart. Science may lead us 
to the loftiest Ij^jights which her inductive ^)hilos6phy has 
scaled — Art may sus])end before us her beautiful creations — 
Nature may rouse* a “fine turbulentjp ” in heroic souls — 
the strengih of the liills niay nerve, the f)atriot’s arm, as 
the Swiss felt the inspiration of iheir mountains on Uie 
Mortgarten battle-field. — but they cannot, any or all of 
them, instate a man in sovereignty over his mastering cor- 
ruptions, or invest a race witii moral purily and power. 
£f tlie grand old dcpion, who has the world so long in his 
thrall, is, by those means, ever disturbed iu his possession, 
it is only that ho may wander into desert places, and then 
return fresher for the exercise, and ^cringing seven of his 
kindred more inveterate and cruel. No ! if the world is 
to be rogoiuuiited at all, it will ‘"be by the “still, small voice” 
— that clear and marvellous \%his 2 )er, which is heard high 
above the din of striving p<‘./ples, and the tumult of senti- 
ment and passion, which runs along the whole line of being, 
'Stretching ils spiritual telegraph in^o every heart, that it 
may link them all with God. All liuman speculations have 
alloy about them — that AVord is perfect. All human 
speculations lail — that Word abideth. *Thc Jew hated it — 
but it lived on, while the veil was torn away from the 
shrine, whiv^’ the Sht'kinah had forsaken, and while Jeru- 
Salem ittfolf was destroyed. The Greek derided it — but it 
has seen his philosophy elfete, and his Acropolis in ruins. 
The Roman threw it to the flames — but it rose froq 
ashes, and swooped down upon the falling eagle, 
reasoner cast it i/ito the furnace, which his own malignity 
liad heated “ seven times hotter thanr its wont ” — but it 
came out without the smell of fire. The Papist fastened 
serpents aroujid it to poison it— but it shook them oflf and 
felt no harm. The infidel cast it overboard in a tempest of 
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sophistry and sareiiaui — but it rodu gallantly upon the crest 
ot* the proud ‘waters. And it is li\ iug hlill — ytt lu'ard in the 
loudest swelliii^ of the «»tona— it hii^ been ^speaking all tho 
while— it is speaking now. 'J’he world gets higher at its 
every tone, and it shjjll ullimahdy speal! in power, until it 
has spoken this disinantled plan.‘t up again into tlje smiling 
brotherhood of worlds which kepi thidr liist estate, and 
God, welcoming the prodigal, shall look at it as ho did in 
tho beginning, and pronounce it to ho vei y good. 

It is as the^ abide by this Word, and guard sacrt'dly 
this precious treasure, tiiat mil ions ^^taml or fall. The 
empires of old, \vhere art‘ tlLy? 'rheir power is dwarfed 
or goiu\ Tlu‘ir gl<»ry is oidy kiiowJi by tradition. Their 
deeds are only eln‘oin\M(‘d iu song. l>ul, amid surrounding 
ruin, the Ark of God bh'sses the house* of Ob(‘d-Kdom. 
Wo dwell not now on our jifilional great luss. That is the 
orator’s eulogy aii<l the j)oef’ ^ tliena*. We remember our 
religious advantages — (iod vecogicst d in our senate, his name 
stamped on our eurrenc^, his l>l(‘ssing invoked upon our 
Queen, our (Jospel Jitinislry, our religioiu^ Jre(*dom, our 
unfettered privilege, our pri cions Sabi ath, our uns(‘aled, 
entire, wuh*-oj)eii l>i]jle. “ (mhI hath not dealt with any 
nation as he hath dealt with us,” and tor thiA sanu* purpose 
oui possessions are i‘xteusive and our privil(*g(’s secure — 
that we may mauitain among ouiselves, and di’O-ise ai lid the 
peo]dcs, the Gospel of the bless^^d God. Alas!»tliat our 
country has not been true to her iv'spousibility, nor lavish 
of her strength for God. It would be well for us, and it 
is a startling alternative, if the ehrsc of JVleroz we re our 
only heritage of wrath — if our only guilt were that wo 

«‘camo not up tothe>lielp of the Lord, to the lu'lp ot the 

Lord against the mighty.” 15ut we have not merely been 
indifferent, wo have bemi hostile. The cupidity of our 

merdhanis, the profligacy of our soldiers and sailors, the 
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impiety of our travellers, have hindered the work of the 
Lord, Our Government has patronised Paganism — our 
soldiery have saluted an idol — ou^^‘ cannon Slave roared in 
homage to a senseless stone — nay, we have even pandei*ed 
to the prostitution of a continent, and rto the murder of thou- 
sands of ilier sons, debauched and slain by the barbarities 
of their religion — and, less conscientious than the priests of 
old, wo have Hung into llie natioiiaj, treasury the hire of 
that adultery and blood. Oh, if the righteous God were to 
make iiniuisition for blood, upon the testimony of how 
mafiy slaiiglitei*od witrK‘sses might he eonvict pampered and 
lordly Britain I There is need— strong need — for our national 
humiliation and prayer. Ho who girt us with power can 
dry up the sinews of our strength. Let but his anger bo 
kindled by our repeated iiili deli ties, and our country shall 
fall. More inagnilicent than Bal)ylon in the profusion of her 
opulence, she shall be more sudden than Babylon in her 
ruin — more renowned then Carthago for her military 
triumphs, shall be more d(‘solate than Carthage in her 
mourning — prineelier than Tyro in her commercial great- 
ness, sliall be more signal than Tyre in her fall — wider 
than Koine in her extent of territorial' dominion, sliall be 
more prostrate than Koine in her eiislavemeiit — prouder 
than Greece in her emii^mce of intellectual culture, shall 
be more^ 4<'g’-‘’d**d than Greece in her darkening — more 
exalted than Capt;iiiauu; in the fulness of her religious 
privilege, shall be more appalling than Capernaum in the 
deep darnnptions of her doom. 

Young men, it is for you to redeem your country from 
this terrible curse. “ The holy seed shall be the substance 
thereof.” As you, and those like you', are impure or holy, 
you may draw downi the destruction, or conduct it harmlessly 
away. You cannot live to yourselves. Every word you 
utter makes its impression — every deed you do is fraught 
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with influences — successive, concentric, imparted — which 
may be felt for ages. This is a terrible power which you 
have — and it clings to you — you cannot shake it off. How 
will you exert it? Wo place tw'o characters before you. 
Here is one — he is decided in. his devoted#iess to God — pains- 
taking in his scq^’ch iftr truth — strong in benevolent purpose 
and holy endeavour — wielding a blessed influence— failing 
oft, but ceasing never — ripening with the lapse of years — the 
spirit mounting upon ^lic breath of its parting prayer — the 
last enemy destroyed — his memory green for ages — and 
grateful thousands chiselling on his tomb, “ He, being dead, 
YET SPEAKETH.” There is another— ho resists religious 
impression — outgrows the necesc^ity for prayer — forgets the 
lessons of his youth^ and the admonitions of his godly 
home — forsakes the sanctuary — sits in the seat of the 
scorner — ^laughs at religion ^s a foolish dr(‘am — inHuencos 
many for evil — runs to ex^'ss of wickedness — sei ds, in 
some instances, his victims dowri before liim — is stricken 
with premature old age — has hopeless prospects, and a 
terrible death-bed — rots from the icmembrauco of liis fel- 
lows — and angel hands burn in upon his gloomy sepul dire 
the epitaph of his pasted life — “ And that man PEiiisiiED 
not ALONE IN HIS INIQUITY.” 

Young men, which will you choose ? I affectionatoly press 
this question. Oh! choose for G^^d. “ Seek lirst the king- , 

dom of God and his ^dgliteousness, and all ll.hig-s” — seienee, 
art, poetry, friendship — “shall ho 'added unto you.” 1 do 
unfeigiiedly rejoice that so goodly ’a number of you have 
already decided. ^ . « 

I have only one fitness to address you — but, it is ono 
which many of your Lecturers cannot claim — and that is, 
a fitness of sympathy. Your hopes are mine — ^with your 
joys at their keenest I can sympathise. I have not for- 
gotten the glad hours of opening morning, when the 
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zephyr has a balmier breath, and through the richly-painted 
windows of the fancy the sun-light streams in upon the 
sOul. I come to you as one of yourselves. Tg-ko my counsel. 
“My hejirt’s desire and prayer for you is, that you may bo 
saved.” f 

There is hope for the future. 'Vhe ^vorld is moving 
on. 'J'he' great and cojnnion mind of Humanity has caught 
tli(^ charm of hallowed Labour. Worthy and toil-worn 
labourers fall ever nnd anon in the n'lnrch, and their fellows 
weep their loss, and then, dasliing away the tears which had 
blinded them, they struggle and labour on. There has been 
an upward spirit evoked which men will not willingly let 
die. Young in its love of the beautiful, young in its quench- 
less thirst after the true, vve see that buoyant presence — 

In hand it bears, ^njid snow and ice, 

^ The banner with the strange device 


The one note of high music struck from ihc great harp of the 
world’s heart-strings is graven on Ih^i banner. The student 
breathes it at his midnight lamp — tlie j)oet groans it forth in 
those spasms of liis soul, wh(‘n he canoiot fling his heart’s 
beauty upon language. Fair jingers have wrought in secret 
at lhat'baniier. Many a child of poverty has felt its motto 
in his soul, like the last vestige of lingering Divinity. The 
Christian longs ^'it when his faith, piercing the invisible, 
“desires a better country, that is> an heavenly.” Excelsior ! 
Excelsior ! Brothers, let us speed onward the youth who 
holds that banner — Up,'>ip, brave Spirit! 

4> 

“ Climb the steep and starry road 
To the Infinite's abode.” * 

Up> brave Spirit ! Spite of alpine steep and frowning 
brow — roaring blast and crashing flood— ^up! Science has 
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inany st glowing secret to reveal tlioc — Faith has many a 
Tabor-pleasure to inspire. Ila! docs the cloud stop thy 
progress ? Pk'rcc thro^jgh it to the sacrecj morning. Fear 
not to approach the Divinity — it is his own longing which 
impels thee. Thou ^rt speeding to th^ coronation - brave 
Spirit! Up, u[^ brave Spirit! till, as tlioii pantest on the 
crest of, thy loftiest aeliiev<‘meiit, God’s glory shall burst 
upon thy face, and God’s voice, blessing thee from his throne 
in tones of approval* and of welcome, shall deliver thy 
guerdon, — “1 liave made thee a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned thee with glorjj and honour ! ” 
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PASSAGES FEOM THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


I MAKE no apcjlogy for my subject. Only the narrowest and 
most superiicial view could discover any incompatibility 
between tluj biography of one of the greatest men of heathen 
antiquity and the objects of a Chri&tiau Association. Almost 
any innocent and improving j^)pic of thought, whether#scien- 
tific or literary, might bo made to buL>st‘rve the objects of 
this noble union, and inaugurate^l wilhtnjt irreverence by a 
prayer for God’s blessing. It wouhl be ditlicult to conceive 
any grander or more cTlectivc protest against a prevailing 
spirit of infidelity or^of atheism than such a d('claration, not 
in word but by act, of the identity of iJio God of the iiumau 
intellect vrith tlie God c»f the soul .and tluj God of tli® Bible. 
The invocation which j)i-(}cedes tliiiso meetings, so long as its * 
tone regulates the spirit of the speaker .and •♦f the hearer, is 
enough to elevate the Iiumblest siTbject^ and to consecrate 
the most secular. And, in this poiiTt of view, I believe that 
that enlargement (if such it bc)^<^ your original plan, by 
which it is made to embrace a wider field Ihipi that of 
directly religious instruction, so far from being any con- 
cession to a worldly* spirit, or any departure from the true 
principles and purposes of your Association, will be found 
by experience to have the very opposite result, and to supply 
in the best mannw wbat might otherwise have become a 
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fatal defect. For surely it is idle to expect, mischievous to 
assume, that the great bulk of those whose good is the object 
of this institution can be occupiejji wholly gr chiefly with 
spiritual contemplation or religious reading. To say nothing 
of those worldly octujnuions which engross the busy hours 
of each da^, and winch, in most cases, Siay he too essentially 
secular to admit of being any further affected for good than 
by a pervading spirit of Christian sobriety and Christian 
energy, is it to be (‘xpocted that even flie briefer intervals oi 
relaxation — those evening hours which may be at the dis- 
posal of a young man’s taste and choice — should, as a matter 
of fact, be givim entirely to books of devotion or doctrine ? 
(Ian it be su])posed — is it to be desired, that a Christian 
young man should be as far below hisiwrorldly companion in 
retiiiement of intellect as he is above him in cultivation of 
soul ? ’fhero is no such connexion b(‘tween holiness and 
ignorjfnce as could alone warilteit such a wish. Every one 
capable of appreciating th great opportunities of his 
generation, or of estimalii?g aright the work which Cbrist- 
ianity has to do in it, must not oijy rejoice when he sees 
that rarest of all combinations, ‘Hhe spirit of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind,'’ but also »‘gard it as a solemn 
duly to (‘quip coinpeteiilly witli the knowledge of things 
earthly those who are to do battle, in an age of enquiry 
and ol' ediiciiliwi, in beluilf of a wisdom which descends 
from abckve. • 

Certainly it is not one of the lowest aims of this Asso- 
ciation to aid tliis enterprise. To impregnate with a holy 
intluenc(3 tlie knowledge ^f this world. To teach a young 
man — wlfo will read, superficially or deeply, whether you 
advise him or no — how to read all things as Christ’s scholar, 
'fo point out to him the connexion, and the bariicr, between 
earthly things and things heavenly. To show him, not only 
what man may be, and ought to be, by thejiielp of the Gospel^ 
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but also what man is, as a matter rather of fact than of 
doctrine, without, apart from, or before, the Gospel. To bid 
him observe, explore — yois, and admire — tlig fragments of the 
ruined U*mplo, that so ho may appreciates the might and the 
wisdom of that supjjrhurnan interference which alone can 
aceomplisli tlie Vork of its restoration, and fill ^the recon- 
structed ediiice with the forfeited light of a Divine prescmce. 

Such is the purpose — although I shall refraiji from a 
wearisome exhibition of it at each step of my progress — with 
which J bring bidbre you to-night the liJe and the charactiT 
of one of tlioscj exti*aordinary men whp are the jiroper^y of 
all ages. JNly anxiety is, not lest the subject should be 
inappi'opriate or unprofitable, but only l(\st 1 should fail to 
do it justice, ‘ Jt carries us over a w'ide field, I'lie lot of 
Cicero was cast in stirring times, and in those stirring tinnjs 
he played a conspicuous jiart. 'J'he history of oik? of those 
years might fill volumes, •^fhe bh’grnphy of any *one of 
those actors — Sylla, IMarius, PomjH'y, Caesar, C'jito, Brutus, 
Antony, Octavius — is itself a Jiislory. But the life of Cic(!ro 
embraces all th(*se. 'Bliore is not a political c\eut througli- 
out his life— and he li\od to the threshold of old age — in • 
which ho was not either a j)romiiK?nt actor or a personally 
interested observer.* And that wdiich must, in any case, 
from the rapidity and multiplicity of its events, have been a 
wide field, is, in Cicero’s case, inlinitely extended. Of Pom-* 
pey, or Cato, or Augustus, we cai^ speak and judge only as 
spectators — only of their acts ; or, Jf at* all of th(?ir motives, 
only so far as their acts indicate them. This, if it dimin- 
ishes the value, by im])airiijg th^ertainty, of our I'stimato 
of their charact(?r, at least diminishes in the sariK? [)ioj>ortion 
the labour of their biographer. But in the case of Cicero, 
we have as largo materials for writing his inward as his 
outward history — for drawing his character as for describing 
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his life?. He has left behind him more than a thousand 
l(*ttors, cov(‘ri ng a space of more than twenty years, addressed 
to correspondents^ in and out of hj^ own fa^jpily, of every 
conceivable nink and character — touching upon every topic 
'of public or doinoslie interest — revealing every passing 
tluMight — ngisteiiiig every half-formorf an fit every changed 
})nr[>ose — li’fiMsinilting, through almost nineteen centuries, a 
faitlifnl if'cord of thosfi wishes, emotions, and infirmities, 
vvliicli f uKMi utter, much loss writ?, even to the friend 
closer tlian a brolIuT. 

yreafly as this circumstance leonduces to the accuracy 
of oiir i/isiglit into the mind and heart of Cieero, it is ovi- 
d(‘nt lliat it may in the same proportion embarrass our judg- 
ment upon l)otli. Unless wo make ft largo and generous 
alhnvauce for the inequality of our matcj'ials in his case and 
ill (hat of others, we may be led into the grossest injustice. If 
we ar(!*t() infer, from the abs(m(‘i^>f information, the absence of 
faults, we might easily represc*’*! a Snipiciiis, or even a Lepi- 
dus, as a heit(?r man than Cie«To. It cannot bo tolerated, that 
upon (he aceident of the loss or j)res(‘4ivation of a correspon- 
* (huice, upon (he ingenuousness or artificiality of acorrespon- 
denee ])re.served, should be made to cleptiiid, com para tivoly 
at least, (he whole* reputation of an historical character. We 
are not to shut onr oyOvS to the information derived from ani/ 
source as to wha^ a man really was. We are not to deny 
the existimec in Cic(*ro ^f faults, the f’oeord of which his 
own hand has signeit anc^ sealed. But in that sort of com- 
])arativf? judgmi*nt which history pronounces U])on a man 
living and moving amoi%^t contemporaries and rivals, we 
an* to take*carc to judge him rather hy his acts, which we 
can balance against the acts of others, than by his confiden- 
tial l(‘tters, of which othiirs may have lell no specimens. If 
wi* are extreane to mark in one man faults of egotism or of 
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vanity, which we have learnt only from his private letters, 
we must at least leave room for the possibility of a similar 
discovery in tl^e letters oj* another which are lost. 

There is always something painful in hearing a great naino 
disparaged — a great insin.run down — ^Avheflier heloiiging to our 
own or to an carrier generation. Wo cannot but feel that the 
gi-cat men of our earth have not been, on any calcnilation, so 
many, that we can aflbrd to part with one of them. We can 
tolciato the descent of a vain and, fri\'olous monarch from a 
pinnacle to which nothing but vulgar adulation had raised him. 
We can rejoice in the denial, by a succeeding generation, of the 
title of “Iho Great” to a comiueror who has desolated half 
the world for the gratitication of a selfish ambition. But it 
is otherwise when a man of jncomi>arablo industry, of extra- 
ordinary talent, of brilliant eloquence*, of blameless life*, of 
exemplary integrity, who has si*rved liis country through 
life, and died a martyr to it4*libe*rtie.s, (emd these praf5e‘S, at 
least, who can deny to (3i(jero ?) is suddeiiily hedd up to the 
reprobation or ridicule of a distant age*, for foible's which, in 
such a man, should r#ther be^ dealt with as a dutiful son 
deals with the failings of a parent. T1k*sc things arc not to • 
be forgotten, still k^s to be demied, least of all to be distorted 
into virtues ; but ^Wiat re*asonablc man will represent them 
as more than drawbaejks to the perf'ction of a clftiractor? 
Wlnit tolerably impartial liistoriSn can make these failings* 
account for the piiciiomena of such a Afe as.Ciccro^s? 
When the great Reviewer, in girding *!iimself for his ce*le- 
brated onslaught upon Tx>rd Bacon, throws a passing ejart at 
the character of Cicero as an “«^quent and ilocomplislied 
trimmer,” whoso whole soul was under the dofniniou of a 
girlish vanity and a craven fear,” ho seems to mo to have 
discarded, for the moment, that reverence for true greatness 
which is by no means incompatible with the keenest critical 
acumen ; and I confess that I turn from him with relief to 
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the nobler sentiment of Niebuhr, wlio spefiks of the period 
of contempt for Cicero as having fortunately passed away, 
and adds, “ It always grieves mo hear su^h expressions ; 
for I love Cicero as if T had known him, and I judge of him 
as I would of a nettr relation who had committed a folly.” 

That Cicero’s appetite for glory was unchristian; that 
neither the object nor the motive' of his life was that of a 
mind illumiiiat<‘d from above ; that lus thirst for praise and 
his sensibility to blame . were alike* unworthy of one in- 
structed in the hopes and (he fears inspirc'd by Christ’s Gos- 
pel; must be allow(*d, and ought perha])S to be recorded, 
in any attempt at this day to appreciate his cdiaracter. In 
this sense, rrert/ givat man of Gret.'ce and Rome must be 
condenuK'd witli him. In this sense, it must be idle to talk 
of approval or admiration as terms applicable to heathen 
antiquity. Rut, if it is lawful, notwithslandLiig these ad- 
missions, to discuss and to coiAjinire men whose names have 
survived an age of darkness -men who have left an indelible 
impress cm th(i world’s histbry, whose works arc still studied, 
and their aels still famous — then we,^nust do so with a duo 
regard to th<) circuinstanct's of their times, the opportunities 
grant(*d to them, the education then p^jssible, the maxims 
and pi’inciples then prevalent : we mustmot demand of them 
a knowliMlge or a virtue wliich they could not profess, while 
‘WO may acknowledge witif double thankfulness, as wo con- 
templat(^ jheir highest attainments, thatv“he that is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than they.” 

Supposing, then, as we are compelled to do, that, what- 
ever might' be bis phik^c4)liical tenets (and they wore in 
some points won(h*rfully enlightened), Cicero could not pos- 
sess atiy practical knowledge of a Godwin whoso favour is 
life, or of an immortality to be spent in Ills presence, or of a 
judgment the issues of which arc contingent upon a heart 
of love and a life of devotion to Him ; are wo not driven to 
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the conclusion that a regard to tlie welfare of his country 
was one of the highest objects within his reach, and a dc'sire 
for his countryis gratitude one of th^f noblegt motives which 
could animate its pursuit ? We may regret the parade with 
which that object and that motive are obtruded upon his 
correspondents of his audience ; we may i^ity the (bsappoint- 
ments which too often repaid his devotion, the keenness witli 
which those disappointments w(‘re f(*lt, and the indiscretion 
which sought to repair them by complaints, or to extort by 
his demands an acknowledgment denied to his merits. 
Tlicse wore the weaknesses of a great cJiaracbM-, disparaging 
witliout destroying its greatness. Oth(‘rs should have been 
left to infer his aim fi-oin his acts, to ap[)reeiato his claims, 
to reward his saerific(% if necessary (a. id it was nec«‘ssary) 
to upbraid bis detractors. Still, in onr siuise of the error, 
we must not lose iight of the virtue. We must a<lmit that 
a man who lived for fam<*, ftot in it5« lower but its Tiigber 
sense, for the approbation of tin* good, for the admiration of 
posterity, fur tlie sake of example iiud encourageuumt to the 
patriotism of latia* gomft’ations, pn^seiited to liims(‘lf a noble 
and an exalting idea ; and the test by wliicli we shall be con- 
tented to judge him will be the stedfastm'ss of his adherence 
to it. 

I shall nof di'tain you, thougli^F would gladly do so, with 
any account of the earlier years of Cicero. • I must suppose 
you to be acquainteif with the leading facts, lie was born, 
like a very diilcrent man, llie sleru olif warrior Marius, at 
Arpinum, an ancient 8amnite town, sixty or seventy miles 
south-east of Rome, in the ruggedVi^untry of tlie Ap(‘imines. 
His birth -year was that of Pompey, 106 before fhc Christ- 
ian era, six before Hiat of Cmsar. His family was of tliat 
condition which wo can so well picture to oursclve.s in Eng- 
land, — a family resident for several gtmorafiojjs in the 
neighbourhood of, a country town, in the petty politics of 
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bers of Iiis special pleader or conveyancer, a young Roman 
gained that early familiarity with the principles of equity 
and the pvacticp of the courts, wl^ch gave lit once interest to 
his reading, and expertnoss to his judgment. 

Thus passed lor Cicero those stormy y(»-ars of civil dis- 
cord, which miglit else have cut shoi t at it# outset his glorious 
eare(‘r. Jn thfi strile of Sylla and Marius — those days o( 
hovrihh3 suirering and of evil omen — that beginning of sor^ 
rows wliicli, for fifty years, was to ^now no tranquil end — ^ 
Cicero stood neutral. The lime of life liad not y(it come at 
wliich his pn])li(^ di;ty could require that he should take a 
sid(\ Nor were his feduiffs, jx'rhai^s, all one Avay. Marius 
W'as his fellow- townsman and his remote connexion. "W ith 
Sylla, in point of opinion, he morc^ nearly, though by no 
means entirely, agreed. He stood by, and waited. It was 
impossible that his studies should sulfei^iio interruption in 
such times. His liiunane Tftiliire must have been ci uelly 
shocked by proscriptions whi<*h rnad(i the streets of Rome 
How with blood, 'ria; murder of his r(*vered Scawola b(‘foro 
the altar of Vi‘sta must ha\e lilt'd him with a ])ersonal 
liatred to (lui name of Carbo and the cause of Marius. 
TJiose \Ivi(l d(\seriptions wdiieli W(; jlbssess of the life of a 
Gennaii student at the TTjiiv(Tsities cf Halle or of Leips^ig 
during the War of Taberation in this century, may give us 
some eonet'j)ti<jM of tlui iiiiluence of a reign of terror upon 
occupations wliie-h require all the tranffuillily of peace to make 
them ('ithor attractive jo the taste or possible to the intelh'ct. 

At h'ugth the time came when a blood -bought tranquillity 
revisited the ca])ital, itcul Sylla reigned in Rome. It was 
then thaf Cicero first presented himself on the stage of his 
imperishable renown. At the age (lika-his Grecian exemplar, 
Demosthenes) of about twenty-seven years, he pronounced, 
perhaps, the first public oration which has remained to immor- 
talize his genius. In the Roman Foruin~that quadrangle, as 
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it was already fast becoming, surrounded on all sides by mag- 
nificent halls and temples, and thickly set, within, with quaint 
memorials of Rome’s iiija,ncy, and with t^^e statues of her 
national heroes — on the far-famed Rostra — that gallery 
rather than pulpit — flanked on one side b*y the dais on wliicli 
senators now oc^piel the site of an obsolete assembly of 
patrici.Tns, and on the other by the larger area which was 
crowded by the undistinguished throng of knights and ple- 
beians, foreigiuu's and*clieiits — with the Palatine Mount be- 
hind him, and the temple-crowned heights of the Capitoline 
rising proudly on his left — one of the first efforts of Cicyro’s 
oratory was dedicated to the protection of op])ressed inno- 
cence from the scarcely disguised aggression of the tyrant 
whoso will was law, •It was a bold Jict in a young man to 
come forward thus publicly as the advocate of Roscius, whose 
father was Sylla’^^victim, and himself accused of parricide, 
to secure the possession of kTs estates, by Sylla’s favT'mrito. 
A noble pledge for the future, and nobly vedeenned. 

But something was still wanting to the completeness of 
his equipment for the JTorum. Ilis healtli was feeble*, liis 
chest elelicate, the modulation of his voice inharmeniious. 
Whether other motiT^es (existed, we know not. Sylla may 
have resented his fpeedom in the cause of Roscius. Ilut 
this is supposition, and nce*dless. Frie‘nels anel physicians 
recomme*ndeel, as they would in our days? relaxation and* 
travelling. What tlfe Continent i^ to us, Gn'oee wnd Asia 
Minor were to a Roman. After tw^ years’ practice in })lead- 
ing, Cicero went abroad. But liow unlike were* his travels 
to those of a commonplace tourist# now ! ITe djd not e'ori- 
ccive that the relaxation pirclude'd the il[nproveiu<*nt. of his 
mind. Wherever he •vent, ho observed, reflected, and studied. 
Philosophy at Athens, oratory in Rhodes, converj-alion and 
discussion everywhere with the most accomplished men of 
the countries through which he travelled — such were the 
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occupations of his journey, and ho, returned from them, after 
two years’ absence, a finished orator and a wiser man. 

I must pass entirely over tlie Iv.story of tke next fourteen 
or fifteen years, during which, at intervals regulated by law, 
ho was engaged in seeking and discharging tliose offices of 
public trust and honour through which a^'citizcn of Rome 
must rise gradually to the consulship. In each success ! *’‘0 
election he was victorious on his first application — at the ' 
earliest legal age — at the head of the poll, or by unanimous 
sufiriige. In each instance — as qmestor in Sicily, where it 
was his office to provide the corn-supplies of Rome, at a time 
(as it haj)pened) of pressure and scarcity, by equitable ar- 
rangenHMits with the merchants of the provinces; as acdile 
at Ronu», where, in addition to the ordinary charge of mar- 
ki-is 5ind hiiildiiigs', he had also, by what had become a most 
burd(‘nsoirie duly, to furnish, at his own e::pense, the amuse- 
ments of the Capitol; as pnvUh*, when, in the character of 
presiding judge, ho was called upon to execute an even and 
often difficult justice bel\vcoii Roman ex-magistratcs and 
their coinphiinlng provinces; — in a<l these positions, each 
requiring special and v<*ry various (pialificalions, ho showed 
liiniself at onc(3 a most able administrator, and a scrupulously 
honourable inan. I must add^ witliout further comment, that 
the qiupstoi-ship gav(j iXia^^municipalis eqaes a seat for life 
in the Roman Senate ; that during his ledileship (for those 
magistraV-it's gave him no exeinpiioii, aiiy one of them, from 
his labours as an advocate) he prosecuted and brought to 
speedy conviction that arch-criniiiial Verres, for a tissue of 
official crimes such as c«.vhi in that most oppressive empire 
were, porhajps, never ('quailed ; and, finally, that in his prae- 
torship he gave that first and strongest ^)roof of his adhesion 
to the interests of Pompey, which was involved in his public 
. appearance before the people as the advocate of the Manilian 
Law. 
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But we have now reached that point in the history of 
Cicero at which, in the full maturity of every bodily and 
mental power, was to become for one year tlie prime mi- 
nister of Rome. Never was there a mor^ critical moment in 
the affairs of any couiijtry. The violent aristocrat ical reac- 
tion of Sylla’s time was now thorouj^lily sptmt. One by one, 
the popular powers, coerced, but not extinguished, by that 
revolution, were startijig into fresh activity. Step by step, 
the senatoriau ascendancy established by tliat revolution 
was declining under the united intimMiC(‘ of a presumptuous 
incapacity on the one side, and an impatient slicngth oiP the 
other. In sucli a stale of things, it nei'deil only the disco- 
very of a competent leader to turn disaffection into viol<Mic(^ 
Such a man was Catilim*. Of high birth, of versatile 
ability, of jmofligato life*, of needy fortunes, of disa])poiiitod 
ambition, ho was JTirnishetl with every at iribule.of Ibe^dema- 
gogue, the revolutionist, anS the conspirator. The whole 
year teemed with rumours, and more than rumours, of an 
approaching outbreak. In October it was shaped, matunMl, 
and discovered. I'lie consul was to have been assassinated at 
the election of bis sjiccossors. There was a double and a 
treble cause of hatred. ITc was a man of iiieon-u])tible 
integrity. He was *the bead of the coiistitutional Jbody in 
the state. lie had been a succossiul rival for the consulship., 
lie had just passed a law against bribery* and eorruplioii. 
For the moment, however, the storm ^blew over.^ Cicero 
confronted Caliliiui in' the senate, tffid guilt was exijosc^d, if 
not abashed. • 

It was but for a moment. Tlnf Vainifieations ,of the plot 
were too extensive, in the city and throughout Italy, (o suffer 
so brief an issue, jflen of all ranks, from the very highest 
— rumour said, some of tlio greatest names in Roman history 
— were concerned in it. Interests of all kinds were involved 
in it — ^the ambiticxi of the disappointed, and tho fortunes of 
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the desperate. Italy swarmed with a population of profligate 
and discontented veterans. In Etruria, troops were muster- 
ing under Catilirip’s orders. In Rfenie, the vctry colleague of 
the consul had in his candidateship coalesced with Catiline. 
Nothing but the greatest exertion and^hc greatest dexterity 
enabled Cicero to ko(*p Antonins to his ^uty. But that 
exertion and that dexterity did wonders. Never was there 
a year of such toil. The ordinary tasks of the chief minister 
of the mistress of the world could not bo light or trivial. 
Yet, even for these, Cicero did not suspend tlic labours of 
tJjo ^rator and the aclvoeatc. Some of his most celebrated 
speeches won? made this year. At one time lie is resisting 
with successful ingenuity an agrarian law which pro- 
mised plenty to a famishing populace. At another, he is 
calming by his clo(iuencc a tumult in which that ex- 
citable multitude was fighting for its pitsecriptive right to 
promiscuous sittings in the theJitre. At another, he is in- 
ducing the sons of Sylla’s victims tci forego for the time the 
restoration of their rank and fortunes. At another, he is 
defending an old man, accused, forty years after tlie event, 
• of the assassination, by order of the senate, of a now historical 
tribune. But lar more than this. IJc lias to spread through 
the streets and houses of the city his snares for the discovery 
of treason. ITe has to open his house and his ear day- and 
night to the r(!ports of unsuspected spies. Persons even of 
dubious (Jrr disreputable fame must not be denied access to 
the most moral and irropvoacliable of liomans. It is through 
them alone that he can possess liimself, for Rome’s sake, of 
the secrets of such a gan^'as Catiline’s. • 

Accordfiigly, on tlio night of the 6th of November, he 
learns, through one of these private charinels, the particulars 
of a meeting of the conspirators just ended. It has been 
resolved that a general rising shall be no longer deferred. 
Catiline shall start at once for Etruria ta bring his troops 
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towards Rome. A conflagration of the city, and a massacre 
of the senators, shall secure his entrance. But first of all 
one blow must be struck, ^here is one man ^hose vigilance 
never sleeps, whose energy never tires. ^ Cicero must be 
assassinated before Catiline can leave Rome. The duty has 
been assigned to flivo of the equestrian order, who ^ill visit 
liis house at daybreak, on the plea of acquaintance and busi- 
ness, and murder him in his bed. Forewarned is forearmed. 
The intelligence reaclieS Cicero during an evening meeting 
of senators at his house, and was at once communicated to 
them with names and dates. The t\\^ friends, on th^ir 
arrival at daybreak, find the doors shut and barred against 
them. And on the following day that magnificent oration, 
the opening words of which are so familiar to every scholar 
and every schoolboy, revealed to the astounded traitor, as ho 
sat alone and excommunicated on his bench in the senate- 
house, the discomfiture of hisp cherished project, and urged 
him to remove, himself, while yet there was time, from the 
execrations of an awakened city. 

It was thus that th# way was prepared for an act of 
needful severity, which, if adopted too soon, might ere long 
have been representea as occasioned by a groundless panic. 
The departure of CatHine answered two objects. It placed 
him in the position of an avowed enemy, at the head of an 
army in rebellion against the state. And it left his accom- 
plices at once detected and licadlesg, ready to fall iflto any 
trap which accident or J^genuity might lay for them. 

The occasion soon otFered itself. There was at this 
time in the city an embassy from il^^gmi -barbarous tri)l)e in 
Gaul, boariug an application to the senate, and much dis- 
satisfied with its r(H*f])tipn. With these ambassadors the 
conspirators had tampered. Troops from (Jaul, in aid of 
Catiline’s treason, had been asked and promised. . Presently 
their minds misga%p them. They began to doubt the pru- 

• tU 
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dence of committing a petty principality in Gaul with the 
whole power of the great Republic. And at last they 
resolved upon a«candid cornmuniofition with fa member of the 
house of Fabius, who had acted as their patron during their 
sojourn in Rome. lie carried the int^elligcnce to Cicero. 

Tlien^ followed tliat pictun^srpie scoifc — so familiar, I 
dare say, to most of you — by wliieh the calmness and fore- 
sight of tlie consul wore j)roved equal to his zeal. A 
commoji man miglit have rushed at once to disclosure and 
vengoanc(!. But so did not he. lie saw that amidst a 
pojjulacc so jc*alou.i and irritable endhiss trouble might 
spring out of the pv(‘oipitation of a moment. He must have 
proofs — plain, conclusive, producible proofs — of the proceed- 
ings, from step to step, of the detected conspirators. lie 
directed, tliorcdbrc*, that the (jlaulisli ambassadors should still 
feign ac([uiesci‘nce. Th<*y must confm’j'^and negotiate, and 
promise, until they should haVe iu their possession the hand- 
writing of the principal traitors attached to letters of a 
tr(‘asonablo character. When this was done, on the night of 
the 2d of December they left the city. Their route Jay 
tiorthwanls, first to tlic camp of Catiline, and then home- 
wards into (biul. They passed through the silent streets 
of the^.city, soon after midnight, equipped for their journey : 
they t<K)k tlie line of tlie^grcat nortlieni road, and made for 
the Milviaii Bridge, by which it crosses the Tiber a mile 
bej'ond' the walls : lliey.>rcachod the bridge, but they did not 
cross it. The cavalca^le was stopped by a strong guard 
posted at^tlie bridge by the consul’s orders; and before 
day-break the ambassnitfors, with their papers and letters, 
were saMy lodged in his house, before a rumour of the 
seizure or tlie discovery had reached- the ears of their late 
accomplices. 

The next stage in this eventful story is the examination 
of the conspirators before the senate, c One by one they 
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were introduced, briefly interrogated, confrontcnl with their 
own handwriting, and abashed into silence. The day was 
far advanced #hen Cicer# passed from the* senate-house to 
the Rostra, and, amidst the liveliest tokeps of emotion and 
gratitude, detailed t<^ the people the transactions of the 
night and of thS da 3 \ But the danger was not* past, nor 
his toils ended. There remained the great question — on 
which, as he dimly foresaw, the tranquillity of his whole 
future life depended — what should be Ihe punishment of 
the condemned conspirators. Many difliculties b<*set the 
discussion. Tlui power of life and (k^ath ov(»r a citizen 
belonged, by the constitution of Rome, not to the senate, 
but to his peers — the assembled p(*opl(‘. In tinu's of tumult 
and peril the rule had been d(‘parted from ; but always with 
reluctance, and always with risk. Was this an exceptional 
case? Was it piffdent, in a case of gnil* so manifi's^. and 
so heinous, to await th<^ changes of an app(‘al to the people ? 
Or, when all voices concurred, for the moment, in a verdict 
of condemnation, was it safe to brave the consequeneos, and 
inflict on the instant a jf'iialty so rightc‘onsly d(*served ? 

Tliis was the subject of the mmnorable debate of the 
5th of December. "Phe conspirators, distributed foi* safe- 
keeping imong the ?ious(\s of individual stmators, iyvaited 
in solemn suspense the result of Ihg discussion. The senate 
met on that day in the T<*mple of Concord, beneath the 
shadow of the Ca])itAlin(j : and th(,*j?e, in speeches So cha- 
racbiristic, and with unusual minuteness recorded, the 
great question was pondered, whether a servile adjjerence to 
law should or should not, for once, Ite Superseded bjja n^gard 
to the exigency of the time, to the existence of the con- 
stitution itself. • 

The first impression seems to have been, that there 
could be no doubt about it — that the punishment of treason, 
and such treason, eould only be death. The consul elect, 
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Silanus, a man of no peculiar originality or resolution, 
briefly moved the decree for capital punishment. He was 
followed by the great man of the future — not' yet understood 
or appreciated as he was to be — ^Julius Cafisar. With great 
address, if (as some imagined) he ^had once dealt with 
Catiline— with great discretion, if (as we may rather sup- 
pose) he was providing against tiic future fickleness of his 
countrymen — lie urged, not the injustice — for nothing, he 
said, was too bad for such criminals — but the inexpediency, 
of an act of bloodshed. It was not too severe, but too mild, 
too brief, a penalty* A far heavier punishment (he sug- 
gested) and one open to no charge of being illegal or un- 
constitutional, would be separate imprisonment for life in 
the strong towns of Italy. I^et this oe their fate, and let it 
b(i made criminal to propose their ndeasc. 

Cicero thought otherwise. He saw ciiC impression made 
by the words of Caesar ; <iiid we may well suppose that he 
shrank from the. responsibility of carrying, by too strong an 
avowal of his wishes, the opiiosite vote. But the line of his 
argument was admirably adapted to the end he had in view. 
He treated the second and milder proposal as the expression 
of an anxious regard for his own future safety in days when 
the memory of the plot should have faded. He desired, he 
said, no such consideratiejp. Ilis life was, as it had been, at 
his country’s ‘service, in whale v(}r form it might be de- 
manded of him. Let them remembi^i' the enormity of the 
crime of those* men. Jx’t tlH*m refl/*ct on the magnitude of 
the perils just escaped. Nor let them dream for one moment 
that these perils artjj'viver. Catiline lives: the seeds of 
rebellion are scattereul tlironghout Italy: the embers of 
treason still glow within the city: iet them beware. A 
misplaced lenity towards the authors of such evils might 
again plunge the Republic in calamities of portentous 
magnitude. 
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The tide of feeling was turned, but the result might still 
be doubtful. Cato rose. lie was a Stoic, and a patriot of 
the old schooh; a rigid ^onsor of modern^ morals ; a man 
who professed an utter indifference to the opinion of his 
generation, tr(?ated expediency as an immorality, ami 
trampled with fUtal energy upon circumstances which he 
could not control. It was not dilficult to foresecj liow lie 
would act on this occasion. lie expressed surprise at the 
discussion of such a (pTestion. What doubt could there bo 
as to the punishment of open enemies ? If mercy must be 
shown, let it be shown to tliti good, iiot^the bad — the in^iy, 
not the few. The preservation of tlie one was iiieompa- 
tible with the safety of tlie other, 'fhe project of their 
dispeu'sion thi'ongh tlib towiis of Italy was opc^n to every 
objection. Were they formidable at Knm(*>? tlu'y would 
be more so in placv^ l<*ss strong to resist them : if anywhere, 
let them be imprisoned hei^*T But jjon^ discreditabTo (he 
sail!) Avas this debate I What, craven fear kept Roman 
senators silent, or mitigated and modified their sentence, 
when the thuiider-clou4 of Avar hung over tlumi — Catiline 
Avithout, his accomplices within ! Let them cut short their 
deliberations, and ex&nto at once, upon criminals convicted 
and self confessed, the only appropriate and effective pun- 
ishment. 

The ascendancy of one strong Avill ov(?r an irresolute 
assembly has been oflU;n exempli fiej, and the voice df Cato, 
exerted unqucslionablj^ on the side^ of justice, if not of a 
comprehensive and far-sighted Avisdom, overbore all oppo- 
sition. The resolution Avas adoptWiythe s(*ntence of death 
passed. Not oven then did Cicero breathe freely! Deeply 
impressed with the efttent of the conspiracy, the precarious- 
ness of the moment, and the effect (at certain times) of a 
stern and terrible promptitmle, he proceeded at once, with 
a numerous guard of friends and citizens, to the house 
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where Lcntulus, the traitor-magistrate, was detained, and 
then returned with him through the Forum to that Ma- 
mertine prison ^ on the slope o^^tho Capitol, which still 
records, in our own times, the days before Kome was a 
Republic. There* before the evening, the bloody work of 
execution was accompli shed : ami 6iccr<, returned to his 
house, amidst Ihe acedamations of a unanimous city, to enjoy 
the noblest triinnj)li that a grateful country could bestow. 

IVIagniliceut as was the position of Cicero at this 
moment, it aeipiired qualities seareidy less distinguished to 
maintain than to acquire it. And of some of these qualities 
he 'was unhappily d(\stitntc. lie was one of those men who 
are capable of extraordinary occasional exploits in a field 
not natural to them. The hit<»st of French Revolutions 
witnessed the strange phenomenon of a pixdical and imagi- 
native author changed, for a moment, ic^o the head of an 
admiiiistration, kiifping iu check by an almost miraculous 
eloqiumce ihe fury of a !’» antic populace, and then sinking 
as suddenly into a man of no mark or name but such as his 
pen can creatij for him. Ciia'ro v^as a man of a higher 
order than Lamartine, but of a not less peaceful nature. 
Twice or thrice iu his life he braced himself to acts of 
personal courage ; but these were beside, if not above, the 
mark of liis common disposition.- Amidst the difliculties 
and perils of his consulship he had displayed the powers at 
once ofta general and a statesman. Erery movement of the 
troops in the brief war which closctjj: th(i career of Catiline 
was planned by Cicero. Rut this was a forced, though 
noble effort; and inayjjt causes were at work to postpone 
for a lohg season the rekindling of the genius of his 
consulship. 

“ I will not deny,” Niebuhr says, “ that at the end of 
his consulship he felt rather giddy.” Nothing is so perilous 
to moral sobriety as a triumph which takes the victor by 
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surprise. A military man may put down a conspiracy as 
he would fight a battle ; to a civilian such an exploit is 
intoxicating. J/V'e can sc^, in the retrospect, how Cicero 
should have deported himself. He should have accepU'd 
without demanding honour. If denif'd ^o him, he should 
have dispensed w«th gratitude. lie had abundant resources 
within and around him. In the Forum he reigned without 
a rival, lie had beaten ITortensius on his own ground. 
The attachment of Clients preserved, and of provinces 
avenged, by his eloquence, might have compensated him for 
the silence of tlie mob or the coldness of tlie senatt'. In his 
study no obloquy could reach him. In the composition of 
his immortal treatises on Moral Diilies or the PeidVct 
Orator, he might lum* earlier sought that solac(* to whieli 
at last his rniseri(‘s drove him. Even in the Republic his 
work was not ende.d. In proportion as la? learnt to ex(‘rcise 
a selfn'specling reserve, he^flould have been sought, con- 
sulted, and followed, lie was the natural link betAV(‘en tlio 
two higher orders of the slate — the equestrian, from which 
he Avas sprung, and thc^senatorian, into which ho had made 
his Avay. might have be<.*n the orach*, of constitutional 

law, the mediator bcTw^een conflicting factions, sliarning the 
solfishnofes and conirolling the vioUmce of dictators and 
triumvirah's. It Avas a function almost forced updn him. 
Men felt that it Avas his vocation.* The pains Avhich Caesar* 
bestowed upon the <^hivatiou of his good-Avill, hijs anxi(‘ty 
to remove him from \ scene of danger, *1110 tendt*rness with 
which ho boro his vacillation aifd at last forgave his 
hostility — are so many indicatioi^ ^if wc needeil them) of 
the importance wdiich. Cicero n'ally possessed, anti, alas ! of 
the advantages to Avbich he was blind. 

Still it was something in that age — perhaps in any age 
— to be free from every suspicion of avarice, of corruption, 
of indlfierence forgone moment to his counti'y’s tranquillity 
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and welfare. It was soraetliing to mourn wiili a sense of 
p<?rsonal bereavonient over broken laws and corrupt tri- 
bunals. It was something to l^vc no other difficulty in 
choosing between rival leaders than that of discovering 
which of the two* was the more likely, in case of victory, 
to reston; order and rebuild the shattered fabric of a free 
const! tutibn. An<l if ho hesitated long, and often wavered; 
if lii.s a«lliesiou to Poinpey was sometimes too reluctant, and 
sometiriK.s too patient — too tolerant Both of personal slights 
and of ;i manifest ineapaeity for gn*atncss ; we must not 
forget, on the other liand, how false were the professions, 
by turns, of (^very party, how deep the concealment of 
inlenlions, liow gradual the. developinnent of designs, how 
late the, n.velatitm of characters, wldcli w^. read by a light 
derii(‘d to Cicero ; we must bew are* of too sweeping a con- 
demnation of a policy which our knowl^ge of results and 
event?, may ra,i]u‘r obsenre thiti^ t*lucidato. 

The political slag(‘Avas no\ occupied by the second of 
the thre(* s('ls of actors a\ hieh Cicero’s life witnessed. The 
days ol* IMariun and Sylla were long^ended. Up to the time 
of Cicero’.-i (tonsnlship it might have required some penetra- 
tioTi to dise,<*ru the suce(*ssor of eitlii‘f. Poinpey had been 
known hitlierto ehi(;tly as a suecessfwl general. In that 
capacity he liad early won laurels which enabled him to 
• antioijiate. by svveral yejfrs t lie legal age for civil honoui's. 
But w'itji all Ills reputation, and all hi bypopularity, his prin- 
ciples AV('r(' still dPfUl)tful. Jlis lonj; absences on foreign 
service made him an V)l)jt*et of grout curiosity and great 
anxiety to *1)01! ticians atJ[ionie. IJis return from the long 
war with •king !Mithndates was expected by the consti- 
tutional party wdtli alternations of luipe and fear. The 
fact is, that, respeetable as he was in conduct and plau- 
sible in profession, he was a man of no elevation and little 
patriotism. If he had found the leadership of one sid^ 
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preoccupied, he would have taken that of the other. If the 
senate had found a representative in Cirsar, he would have 
become the patron of the^^eople. A man ’\yithout principle 
and without ideas, he was won by assiduous llattery to the 
aristocrat! cal side, and a choice which accident had decided 
habit confirmed jftid s?lf interest perpetuated. 

PdinjKjy had in every sense the start of Caesar. Six 
years his senior, his fortune had been fostered by the smiles 
of Sylla, as Cmsar’s wlfs retarded by his frown. But this 
mattered little. Ca3sjir’s was a gtmius at once universal and 
intuitive. When he first drew his su^ord, lie was a c^on- 
suiutnate general. Wlien he first mounted the Rostra, ho 
was a finished spiiaker. lie could give Poin^iey three- 
fourths of the distarfee, and come in victor, lie could 
appear to waste his youth in a frivolous self-indulg(uice, 
and yet, when it sx-iiled him (o start into activity, produce a 
hand more poAverful than Ptmpiw’s, nn<l a tongue* more 
persuasive than Cicero’s, llis wn^ a ease which, if often 
repeated, would be, in this resjieet, a ruinous example. 
Happily it is one nevcr*iinitated Avithout fiiilure. 

Never was there a greater contrast than betweem Ca3sar 
and the man Avhose clause Iks roviveil. Marius illiterate, 
so rugged, so savagti ; Cajsar so brilliant, so accomplished, 
so huniaiK.. Alone of all the cliiefs of jairties in those evil 
times, ( 'icsar neither exee.uted nor llireatened a proscription. * 
A patriot he was .\ipt : but in his aggression upon the 
liberties of his eounujr lie Avas mj^c sinned against than 
sinning; he Avas impelled by the *force of eirciiins lances 
which none but a Christian hero c^ild have withstood. 

Crassus was the third member of Avhat is nieorjectly 
designated in histoiiy as the first triumvirate. ; a man of 
immense wealth, and considerable talents as a speaker, but 
in other res^Micts so inferior to both his rivals tluit his early 
disappearance froiii the scene of their conflict is cliiedy 
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remembered as having tarnished, by an unvionted defeat, the 
arms of Rome in the distant East. 

Such were the men amongst ^^lom Cicer<^had to choose 
his leader. An<f it was his misfortune — perhaps his fault — 
to affront each mRrtally. To Poinpoy he had written an 
unfortunate lettcu-, upbraiding him, thg) moment of his 
triumph oV('r Mitliridates, with inditference to the glories of 
the conqu(*ror of Catiline, Crassiis could never forgive the 
imputation which had connected his*namc with the extinct 
coiispiiacy. Cmsar, loss sensitive and more placable?, was 
provoked by an unguarded expression in Cicero’s defence of 
Anionius, to d(‘privc him, at a most critical moment, of the 
only prof ceil on that eoidd have vsaved him. 

The lowest depression of his fortunes was at hand. The 
hrilliant achiov('inents of his consulship were now become 
an old story. Men were tired of his i;j*h('arsals of them. 
Those* glowing descriptions conflagration and massacre, 
which fill his extant Orations -•scarcely exaggerated, per- 
haps, as rc'cords of a. danger averted — ^sound(‘d fanciful in 
the retrospect, and iiulelieate from y^77W. Pompey, though 
thaidvfid at first for an ally so distinguished, had long been 
indilferent and was now treacherous. • Since the coalition 
of the three rivals, and the consolidation (short-lived as it 
was) of their eonflieting interests, no one of them needed 
•supj)orl, and :iU,Avould be^glad, if it could be done decently, 
to be ri(i of a ])ystaiider so respectable. - 

It was not nee(?*5sary that they s^uld crush, only that 
they should desei’t him.«* An enemy nad long been at work, 
than whom* there could Ijp none fitter. Clodius had taken 
the place Catiline. Xfx early grudge^ had subsisted, from a 
time when, by a singular freak of fortuye, Cicero had frus 
trated Clodius in an attack on Catiline. But this grudge 
had been well conccal(?d, and Clodius had been one of 
CiccTo’s body-guard in the perilous days of the conspirators. 
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The rest of the story is known to every one. Clodius, an 
abandoned young profligate, had been caught in Cajsar’s 
house, in the disguise of^ woman, on a night of religious 
solemnity, from which all men were banished. This com- 
bination of impiety and profligacy tlirew Ihe whole city into 
uproar. After lo#g difeussion and furious opposition Clodius 
was brought to trial for sacrilege. He attempted to establish 
an alidi. Cicero was called as a witness, and his evidence 
demolished the impu<Teiit falseliood. But the court was 
shamelessly bribed, and Clodius was acquitted by a majority 
of votes. 

From this moment it was the ruling passion of that 
wicked iriind to destroy Cicero. There w'as one. oflice, and 
but one, which promisf^d him free scope to elTect his ol)j(‘cf. 
That oirice was the tribunesJnp of the peoph*. But the tri- 
buneship was ope’* only to plebeians, and Clodius was a 
patrician. The only ucces,*. hiT througli {» fictitious adbjaion 
into a plebeian family. Accordingly, jLlt(‘r d('lays and difli- 
culties into the detail of which 1 must not enter, Clodius 
became, by a moekery»of law, the son of a j>leboi!ui majiy 
years liis junior, and entered upon the tribuncsliip in his 
new capacity, toward* the close of Cicsar^s consulship, in the 
year b.c. 59. • 

It was but too c\i<lent what must follow. *Cieero, 
indeed, relying upon some vague ^)ronnse swd to have been ' 
exacted from Clodiu« by Pompcy,^still cli’erishod the hope 
that services like hi^yould not be rowjfi-ded by ruin. ]Nor 
did the Altai decree name him. It !las couched in geijeial 
terms. “ Whoever had put to d^’4h a Homan citizen un- 
tried should be interdicted” — such was the ancient phrase — 
from fire and wates,” within a certain distance frcuji Home. 
The promulgation of this edict, fully as he should have ex- 
pected it, took Cicero by surprise. Little comfort could be 
derived from its ^vagueness. Who could doubt that the 
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very next step would be to fill up that blank ? Cicero at 
once assumed that mourning garb which was the customary 
badge of the accused, lie was irot left without many pre- 
cious proofs of the esteem in which he was held. A mul- 
titude of in(‘n of both his oi'ders — the cquites and the senate 
— changed tlioir attire with him. A ppli coitions, by him or 
for him, w(ire niad(i in every quart t which afforded the 
slightest hope. Poinpe^" went to his villa, to be out of the 
way of ijiipleasiiig sights and annoying Jm|Tortunity. One 
consul receivt'd a dejtufation of kniglits and nobles with 
intv»lei*able riidoness.t The other admitted the pusillanimity 
of Ills own coiulnct, but snid that every one must shift for 
himself, kt was plain that nothing short of a civil conflict 
could maintain Cicero in Home, llis resolution was taken. 
There should be no fighting for //«/>/. He had once saved 
Hom(j by his energy ; he would do so nt5w by his patience, 
lie loft llic city. 

His d(*par(iu*<j did iiol .it onee turn the. tide in his favour. 
For fh(\ momenf it hd’t CModius rampant. The demolition of 
his stately house on the PalatiiK? ; the dedieation of the area 
as the siti; of a Temple of Freedom ; fho spoliation of his villas 
at Tuscnluni aii<l Formiiu ; the promulgation of a new edict, 
banishing him by name, and to a distancebf four hundred miles 
^from Italy ; the demmeiafion of penalties against all who 
should shelter lilm, or propose a decree for his restoration ; — 
all these? iiuaisures followed Chcero’s dy{wture in rapid suc- 
cession, and filled liis mind with that anise of utter desolation 

I 

and hopeless wretehe<liiess which breathes in evciy line of his 
letters during this protpi^'ied exile. 

It is the fashion to ileery such feelings as unmanly and 
abject. Of course they could not cd^exist with a mind 
thoroughly Christian or thoroughly philosophical. They 
show (what can be no sujprise to usj that there is a wide 
difierciiee between theory and practice, between philosophy 
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and self-command. But when wo pass from these general 
reflections to the particular case, wo must make a largo allow- 
ance. We shafll reckon it^s one 'part of hi misfortune that 
he was destitute of that knowledge in which alone is peace. 
We shall remember that to Cicero Rome was everything: 
he loved his coufltry — not the name only, nor tlic idea, but 
the reality, the aspect, the fyce of his country— with a pure 
and passionate devotion, whicli made it an agony to be parted 
from her. There dwmt every occupation, every interest, 
every association, which was dear to Jiim in memory or in 
prospect. I question whether there ar^ many men, evei^ in 
Christian times, who, loving their country as Cicero loved 
his, would have left it with a less heavy heart, or bew^ailcd 
themselves less bittcrl;^ in the ear of private friendship. In 
our own time, the brief exile of Gui/.ot in England was 
bewailed by him orF a public occasion in terms scarcely less 
pitiable. The total loss of property is sonu thing. The wreck 
of houses and villas — beautified by one’s taste, and enriched 
with one’s treasures of literature and art — is something. 
Disgrace is something. •Ingratitude on the part of friends is 
something. The loss of all power of usefulness is something. 
It is idle to pretend to despise these things, or to take it for 
granted that wo shdUld have been courageous under tlicm. 
And if to all these causes of degression was added, in the 
case of Cicero, a sensitiveness keen, delicate, Almost morbid — 
so that what was pa\ii to others Wjj/s deatli to him f if in a 
peculiar manner he Iryed upon tliq^ sympathy of men, re- 
quirijig a more than commoidy genial atmosphere to give 
expansion to his faculties and viti^Hy to his life ; we shall 
find here enough to i«plain, if not to justify, tluise (impres- 
sions of anguish and despair wdiieh mark every st(’p of his 
journey, every day of his exile from Rome. 

His absence lasted from the beginning of April in one 
year to the 4th September in the next. During some 
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months he was the guest of the Roman quaestor Plancius, in 
a place so familiar to us all in the Christian records of the 
next century — the Macedonian ct^y of Thosstilonica. 

For some tiine^after his departure the exertions of his nu- 
merous friends at Rome were ineffeetugl in awakening public 
sympathy in his lavour. It was natural, tfiougli quite unde- 
sr*rv(‘d, that, in his life' of seclusion and melancholy abi’oad,' 
he hijould be often tempted to aoeii.s(^ them of lukewarmness 
— so <liHieult is it for an interestc‘d 2)erson to sec both sides 
of his own east*, or to understand the thousand impediments 
which may interftuv*. with the success of the most zealous 
tdlbrts in his behalf. At liuigth the turn came. Pompey 
was at. last disgusted with Clodius. Ciesar and Crassus had 
wislu'd rather to hurnhle Cicer(» tlian to ruin him. The 
pei)ph‘ inisst;d his elotpumce. The s(*nate wanted his counsel. 
The new consuls, interpreting truly the popular feeling, pro- 
posetf (he votci for his rijcalL .'md though nitjutlis of factious 
turbulence might still ini<‘rvcn<*, the, r(‘suU was no longer 
tloubtl’ul: all Italy was suinmoned to Rome to swell the 
divisions in his favour: and at len^li, amidst indications of 
j(»y such as luul never greet(‘d the tnumpli of a vietorious 
conse.l, C’icero re-entered (ho city, and proceedi‘d at once, 
willi a^piety wliieli may teach a us(‘ful li-sson to times more 
(‘idiglitened, to j)ay Jiis diitifiil tlianksgivings in the Temple 
of the Ik'ily of Ihe Capitol. 

ro was n*btorcd.. llis demolijfied house rose again 
from its ruins. His dUinantled vill^^s were adorned afresh 

f 

from siiins^ voted to liim from the treasury. But who could 
restore him to hiniseU’jlf Who could re-in vest with con- 
tidonco in himself and in the Republic a man whose pride 
had b(*eii thus wounded, his fidelity tllns rewarded? The 
five years whieh follow, after a brief moment of natural 
exultation at the honours Avhich greeted liis return, are the 
most melancholv of his whole life. Csesar was now absent. 
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engaged in those arduous campaigns in Gaul which his own 
pen has immortalized. Yet even from thence he exercised 
a severe, tlxou^h not unfriendly, control oviwr the actions of 
Cicero. From the shores of Britain, anjidst scenes of per- 
petual exertion, he fjund time to write to him constantly. 
We hear, and would gladly Ibrget it, of poems Cicero in 
honour of Cicsixr. If for a momc^iit the spirit of his con- 
sulship stirs within hiyi, and he ventur(‘s upon llie fri*edom 
of proposing the rc-coiisideration of an agrai’ian law ui* 
Caissu’, the first hint of Cicsar’s disph'asiire n‘ealls him to his 
later and humbler .S(df. If at hist he •L-herislu's the idea of 
escaping from the dilRculties of his position by accepting a 
lieutenancy under Poinpiy in Spain, a word front the camp 
of Cajsfir elicits renewed assurances of his de\oiion, and 
binds afresh the trammels from >vhieh In*, was just struggling 
to be free. With C*rassus liis^vlations w<“re ol’ a more eipial, 
and therefore les.s painful, kilid. I'here w as a pleasant bond 
between them in the friendship of CUcito for his son. Ihi 
still ventured to confront Crassus in tin*, senate ; arid their 
last amicable meeting,® when they supped together in the 
gardens of the TiberJjelbrc the, depiirlure of C'rassus oji his 
fatal expedition, was by Crassu^'s iiivilalion, nut Oieiu-o’s. 
To Pompey, uotwiilistandiiig occasional cxpi’cSsioiis in com- 
munications with his rival, ho s^ill gave a Ji(*.siiatiiig and 
often dIscontent(.*d a<lhesion, mistrusting moVe and more the 
sincerity of his prolvssiuiis, but n^arding him as fhe only 
hope of a cause Avhich he had delibo^ately clioseu. 

A time of political discomfort was always \yith Citioro 
one of literary toil. In his frequwi^ sojourns at his various 
Italian villas — at Aiirtuin, at Astura, at Cunia>*, at l*oinpeii, 
at Tusculum — he fdlrgot for tlie time tluj eiitanglemonis of 
his public position, and devoted liis energies to those glorious 
compositions over which the lapse of ages has had no power. 
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Ilis treatises De Oratore and De Repuhlica belong to this 
period. 

Jt is not n\y purpose to dwell <;jpon the nierits of Cicero 
as a philosopher. Jiut the hastiest survey of his life must 
not overlook the circumstance that it was he, first and 
perhaps alone, wlio opened tu Home tlfose treasures of 
wisdom wliich till then were not only enshrined but con- 
cealed in the marvellous literature of Greece. To have 

o 

done, for the s(!Cond time, the work of Socrates upon philo- 
sophy ; to have brought it down from the region of tran- 
scendental sages tojthe level of daily life and of common 
men ; this was his legitimate boast, and the judgment of 
posterity Iws ratifi<‘d it. An original thinker, perhaps, he 
was not ; but he was what the world wants even more — a 
man of protligioiis industry boundless research, who 
could tell in the best of words what thd wisest of men had 
thongtit. 

At Home his oecupatitm was still that of twenty -five 
years earlier — the occasional prosecution and the frequent 
defence. A great demand w^as now^ to be made upon one 
quality which seldom, and ano1h(;r which never, failed him. 
Firniiu'ss and elo(|uence w(*re alike needful for the defence of 
Milo. The hateful canH;r of Clodius had been abruptly ended. 
His long course of turbukmce, Ins violent aggressions upon 
life and property by the agency of hired rullians, had had 
their natural etfect. Others had learnjj'thc ^arae art. Milo, 
in particular, had hired /i band of gladiators, with which ho 
made reprisals upon Ctodius. A strange time this, when 
even order must clothe ^ts Jf in the garb of riot ! Both were 
now candidates for ofiii't; — Clodius foi" the pryciorship, Milo 
for the consulship. The (excitement of 'a contested election, 
always considerable, was by antecedent circumstances in- 
llamed in this case into frenzy. It happened one afternoon 
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that Clodius, returning from the country with several armed 
attendants along the Appiaii Way towards Kome, encoun- 
tered his cneniy Milo, advancing from th» city, with his 
usual retinue of gladiators. A scuffle in which 

Clbdius was wounded. Taking refuge in a w'ayside tavern, 
ho was pursued t)y his opponent, and loft, with j.*leven of 
his followers, lifeless on the scene of th(j (mcounic'r. The 
arrival of the corpse in the city, with all the pomp and 
circumstance witli whicli the fuiy of partisans coiihl surround 
it, was the signal for a general riot, in whiidi the simato- 
house and its adjoining portico were biirnt ti> the groiiifrl, 
and of which the result was ilui ajipoinl merit of Poinpey to a 
third and sole consulship. • 

Poinpey had no iov«** for Clod ins, but he dr(‘aded seareely 
less the turbulence of Milo. dOv(‘ry application, every oiler 
in his behalf was i^ddly rofiisi'd. The day of tlio^ti-ial 
arrived. The shops were slftit, and the. Formn ciTovded. 
Every avenue and passage was thronged with IIkj ruffians, of 
the murdered demagogue. High above the multitude, com- 
manding tlui attention of the orator, and siirroundc'il by an 
armed guard, sat tin dictator-consul — liis will w<*ll known, 
his power to enforce it ohlruded upon the vii'w. Jt was 
under these circumstHnees that C’ieero rose in dedeuee? ot’ 
Milo. His ease was ])lansible, if n^)t eonvineing. 'Hie en- 
counter at Hovilla^ bad been planiu'd, lie said, not by Milo, 
but by Clodius. \va.s on li^»rs(‘baek, equipped for 

action ; Milo was in a carriage, accojnpanicd by Jiis wife, 
and attended by h(‘r women. iTor the result the aggressor 
must be held responsiblij ; and Cloiiiiyi was tin' aggressor. 
But if oth(‘rwisc — if Ihe death of Clodius had bc‘en, in 
design as well as act^ the work of Milo — lui wouhl have 
deserved, not the vengeance, but the gratitude, of the Re- 
public, for ridding her of a pest so insufferable. 

Such was the avgument 5 and many a worse case had 

X 
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satisfied a Roman jury. But tlie nerve of the orator was 
for once unequal to his eloquence. The parade of military 
force (though not personally unfiMcndly), arkl the murmurs 
with which his appearance was greeted by the faction of 
Clodius, robbed liim of his accustomed fire, and neutralized 
the effect of that unrivalled oiatioUjSvliith, as we read it 
nineteen centuries afterwards, W(3 pronounce to be irre- 
sistibh^ Milo was coiid(*iimed and (‘xiled ; destined by his 
own restless gcniius to a yet worse'end in the last days of 
that struggle which was now imminent. 

The j'car which follows forms a curious episode in the 
life of Cicero. The command of a province, with the 
dignity and (MuoluimMits of a proconsul, was the great prize 
which stimulated the ambition of 'candidates for office at 
Rome. For Cicero it had no attractions. In his consulship, 
ho had us(jd his claim upon a provinc<^'- only as a means of 
winning his colleague to llw side of duty. He had no 
military ambition ; and in point of emolument a province 
was lucrative only to the unsernpulons. Besides, Rome 
was the centre oi' all his iiilcTestsc Avliatever removed him 
from Rome was to him :i mislortuiK*. But a law now passed 
gave him no choic(‘ in (he matter. An ex-eonsul of live 
years’^ stamling must take a provine#:, if the lot fell upon 
him. The lot did fall u])on Cieero ; and Cilicia, with ite 
robber lastii(>N(«s and im[>ending Parthiaiis, was the pro- 
vince Assigned to him. ^ ^ 

With how' much i;clucianco and how many lamentations 
he undertook this olfici', is. known to all readers of his 
letters. ^ From the d.^ of his embarkation his incessant 
prayer to his fim'iids is to prevent the extension of his 
governorsliip beyond one year. But, however uncongenial, 
the duty was nobly performed. It was well that, not in 
orations only or epistles, but in act and deed, he should 
show what a Roman magistrate mighty, be to his province. 
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From the day of his arrival at Laodicea, he refused every 
purquisite and many statutable dues. He would neither 
accept, nor suffer any sullbrdinate to accept, forage for his 
horses or firing for his kitclien. His taljle was maintained 
at his own charge, and yet open to all coiners. His dci)ort- 
ment was that of*a Roman at Rome. He held hi^ morning 
levee with all the courtesy and freedom of the metropolis. 
There was no porter to forbid ingress. Tliere was no valet 
to delay access. He walked unattended in his colonnade, 
and conversed on equal terms with lieutenants and with 
Asiatics. When liis Roman friends ejideavoured to make 
a convenience of his authority, to exact a provincial debt, or 
to provide themselves with panthers for the shows of their 
aedileships, he turned k deaf (‘ar to them. The result was 
what court(‘sy and equity in administration will always 
secure. He was worshipped by his subjects, and, aft<‘j’ a 
few natural murmurs, obeyed*and imitati‘d by his subalterns. 

Cicero was no soldier. In his early youtli, to complete 
the education of a gentleman, ho had served one canquiign 
in the Italian war. In fiis consulship he had w^orn armour, 
directed movements, but not drawn the sword. He had now 
to expect active service. The dreaded Parthians had crossed 
the Kuphrates, and ^v^re hanging on his fi-«>ntier. WijJi sucli 
troops as h'* had, Ikj formed Iiis camp and prepared for war. 
His lieiitimant was his broiher Quintus, >vho had servt^d 
under Cirsar in Gaul. Everytliiiig was done, and well duiic, 
that the occasion rccpiired. Kngagwiu'uts took ])bee, not 
indeed \viLh the Parlliian^J, but willi the huvl(‘S.^ tribes of 
the Ciliciaii mountains, one of whicl^ eanu'd for^ the pro- 
consul, at the hands of*his army, ihci coinplimenlaiy title of 
Imperator. • 

There is a strong wish in some minds to round tluj circle 
of honour. A civilian who has gained a battle cannot rest 
without a triumph. • 116 could have contented himself with 
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tlio fame of an author, an orator, and a statesman, if nothing 
more had fallen in his way. But if he can go down t> 
posterity as alse a successful g^eral, he fe^ls that his lift 
has been inor<i coiyplotc. It is thus that 1 apologize for the 
anxiety of Cicero to extort from the ^senate the empty and 
(as it happ(M)od) ill-timed honours of a triumphal procession 
into Horn(\ In his eagerness for the passing pageant he 
counselled ill for his abiding reputation. When, amidst the 
agouic's of a distract'd country and the horrors of a civil' 
war, h(^ di'agg(Ml with him from Home to Capua, and from 
Capua to BrundusUinij the encumbrance of those laurelled 
fas<‘.<‘s which were the emblem of a demanded triumph ; he 
left ution Fccord a jnelancholy example of the possible little- 
jK'ssi's of real greatness, and of tl*e damage done to the 
noblest clni.ra<d.er by the indulgence of a single weakness. 

It is pleasant to contrast ^vith such^nfinnity a record of 
a very ditr(‘r(n\t kind. Cieero*h;Ml a slave named Tiro, who 
had rise’ll liy industry and ability to a position of trust and 
honour in liis housi’liold. He assisted his master in his 
library, studie<l under his directufn, and copied and pre- 
served llioho invaluable Icdters which, but for liiin, might 
liave been lost to us. On Cicero’s return from liis province 
Tiro y'as attacked by illness, and leYt behind in Achaia. 
Ciei’ro wrote to hini incessantly — often more than daily — 
in terms of tlid ienderest consideration, reproaching himself 
with l(‘a>ing him, ^expr«ssing his impatience for his return, 
but urging him on n^ account to allow his coming' to be 
hurried, syid to consider nothing but his health and inclin- 
ation in the arrangeipc’wts for Ids voyage. This is but one 
of a thousand iiuii(!:itions of that mor© than woman’s tender- 
ness which makes the character of Cicero as attractive in 
its beauty as.it is admirable in its strength. 

Cicero reached Home at a fearful moment. It had be- 
come impossible for Fompey and CmsaiP to coexist longer 
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as citizens of one Republic. The senate had ceased to 
temporize, and cast in its lot with Pompey. Events fol- 
lowed each oAer with th# speed of lightning. To the last 
moment the most ludicrous miscalculations were made in 
Rome of Cajsar’s strength and Cmsar’s daring. The possi- 
bility of disobedl%ncef on his part, to the orders of the senate 
was ridiculed as sheer madness, and disbelieved accordingly. 
When the news came that, in deli an ce of those orders, he 
had crossed tlie Rubicon which bounded his province — tliat 
he had surprised Ariminum — that he was marching towards 
Rome — th(3 panic was indescribable. JOvojy preparalior^ for 
resistance had still to be made. Pompey, the consuls, the 
senate, must disperse themselves where they could in qu( 3 st 
oftroofs. In sixty days Cicsar was master of Italy, and 
Pompey had crossed th(3 sea for Greece. 

Cicero had left4^orne with the rest of his order, but it 
was long before he could reg<flvc to folh»w thedr fliglft IVom 
Italy. lie loudly bewails in the letters of this jxu’iod the 
miserable incapacity of Pompey. lie would fain have been 
allowed in this struggW to stand neutral. But this was a 
position which neitlier party would concede to him. The 
senators across the \^'ater were already branding him as a 
renegade. Ca\sar nmde it a condition that lie sliould retuiai 
to Rome, and return to r<*gistcr, or at leaKst ac(juiesce in, his 
edicts. The result was that tie crossed^ the Adriatic,* 
and spent a miserable eighteen inontlis in the damp at 
Dyrrhachium. When all was lost, h^ IniTl no better resource 
than to throw himself upon the forbe ‘France of the conqueror, 
and resume the occupations of pear^. 

It was in the intoiwal between the victory an(f the d(‘ath 
of Caesar that Cicero«suffered that heaviest of all his sorrows, 
the loss of his daughter Tullia. I know nothing in history 
more pathetic than the record of this grief. A man of 
the most affectionjite nature, disappointed in every other 
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relation of public and private life, with an imperious wife, 
an irritable brother, and an often undutiful son — in this one 
point alone he Jiad found rcst.% Ilis angufeh was incon- 
solable. He buried himself in the profoundcst solitude- 
in the gloomj walks of his house at Astura — and nursed his 
misery into despair. What would he ftavo^iven for one ray 
of that light which cheers the desolation of the Christian 
rnounier ! It is instructive to study the topics of consolation 
witii which his friends approached lim. “I cannot help 
mentioning,” says one of these, in a celebrated letter still 
extent, “one thing )yliich has given me no small comfort, 
and may serve, [jerhaps, also to mitigate your grief. On my 
roliirn froni Asia, as I was sailing from JEgina towards 
Mcgjxra, I began to contemplate tlie pfospect of the countries 
around me. TRgina was b*.*hiiid, Megara before mo ; Piraeus 
on llio riglit, Corinth on the left: alVwliich cities, once 
ftimou^ and flnurisUiiig, now\m^ overturned and buried in 
tlu^ir ruins. Upon this sight I could not but think presently 
within and vex ourselves if 

of our friends hapiicu to die, short at 

the longest, when the carcasses of so many noble'CStiOS llO - 
here exposed before mo in one view f Believe me, I was 
not a little strengthened by this contemplation. Try the 
force o/it upon yourself. Imagine the same prospect before 
*your own eyes. 'Or, to come nearer h(»me, consider how many 
of our greatest men havp lately perished at once — ^Avhat de- 
struction lias been mach^ in the empire — ^what havoc in all 
its provinces — and then ask yourself how you can be so 
much shocked to be depv’ved of the fleeting breath of one 
feeble woman, who, if not now, must have died a few years 
later by the very law of her existence.** Alas ! from such 
comforters well might Cicero turn away to his studies and 
to his writings, or to plans for the erection of temples to her 
whom his imagination had deifled. 
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The next year witnessed that most striking of all the 
scenes of history — the assassination of Cffisar in the senate- 
house of Romeff Cicero wjs that day amongst the spectators. 
Rumour named him as an accomplice in the plot ; but Shak- 
speare has more truly represented the fact, if not the reason, 
of his exclusion.* Still, to a Roman, the morality of tyian- 
nicide could be scarcely a doubtful question ; and *Cicero lost 
no time in apidauding tlio deed, and aiding the cause of 
Brutus with his counsels and with his name. 

I must not stay to unravel the tangled maze of events 
and of characters brought into view J)y the fall of Caesar. 
The stage was speedily cleared of all save thn;e actors — it 
might be said with more truth, of all save t\%p. During 
the struggles whicli }freceded this phase of the. revolution, 
something of the same vacillation wdiich had marked his 
earlier conduct wj^s again anparent in Cicero. Through 
that year of agitation and excitement he never intefmitied 
his literary labours : some of his greatest compositions date 
from this period. But ho longed to escape from the mani- 
fold snares of that troublous time : ho would bid farewell to 
Italy; he would visit his son at Ath(*ns, and return in 
happier days. lie sailed slowly doAvn the Campanian coast, 
writing as he went,* and resting each night at some friend^s 
seaside villa, till, in a fortunate hour, there met* him at 
Rhegium a private summons fronf the capital, which revived 
within him an energy long dormant, and ox>cnod th<? last and 
brightest scene of his glory. ^ • 

Cicero camo to match himself^against Antony. That 
unprincipled adventurer was in tjje act of throwing off the 
mask and opening the civil war. * Twice before his de- 
parture he assailed Cicero in the senate ; but the combatants, 
as it happened, never met. Cicero’s line was at once taken. 
All hesitation, all reserve, were ended with him for ever. 
It was a time of magnificent, of redeeming, greatness. For 
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those few months Cicero was again what he had been in tho 
days of Catiline. But the scale was larger. The stake was 
more enormous-~for liimself andf^pr Rome. ^Through those 
long months, from September to April, the majestic volume 
of his i’hilippics was gradually unfolding — each oration 
marking some d(‘iiniie incident in thi-^pro^-ess of events — 
each rising above the last in the vehemmee of its invective 
and the persuasiveness of its enthusiasm. The sympathy of 
ail enraptured audioneo, and the consciousness of a recovered 
dignity, roused into Irosh lile every energy of his soul ; and 
when h(^ clofiisd his last etTort, with the proposal of a fifty 
days’ tlianksgiviiig in honour of the victory of Mutina. it 
was in the^tom^ of a man who feids tliat his work is done, 
and can enjoy thc^ which folhnvs it,. 

Cicero’s work wus doiu*. We eaii pictun' to ourselves 
but too exactly th(‘ e<miK‘il \vhi<*h senlttid his doom. ’flie 
clianed^ ot* wav and the inipuls^iiof self-interest have united 
for the moMU'nl 1hre<‘ rival lemhis. On an island in tho 
little riv<‘r -which Hows bv Bologna, tliere arc* seated toge- 
ther, in a three <Iays’ (‘onferenee, irfio able and profligate 
Antony, llu' vain and nuaipable Lepiilus, and one besides, 
the young Octavius — oi‘ <leep di.sci*riiinent, and deeper dissi- 
mulation — tlu* future Augustus of imjierial Koine. On a 
table bcTore tluMu there lies a <*ata!ogm^ of illustrious names, 
ind they an* ju-ifking Iheni for proscription. Each by turns 
demandsPthe sacrifice of jui enemy, and it must be purchased 
by the sacrifleo of aVrioj^d. Antony will surrender an uncle, 
if Lepidus wdll give up Jl brother. A list of three hundred 
senators anA (wo thousamj^ knights is at last completed. But 
there is a ifst within a list — seventeen pressing claims which 
must bo satisfied on the instant. Need it bo added that the 
first name on this list is that of Cicero ? 

It Avas now December, and Cicero was enjoying with his 
brother the repose of his villa at Tuscuknsi. The aspect of 
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affairs was gloomj and threatening ; but the bloodj designs 
of the confederates wore still secret, and tlic mild ext(‘rior 
and calm wordu of Octavii^ forbade despair. Suddenly the 
news is brought in that the ministers of death are in quest 
of them. The resolution is instantly taken ; they must fly 
to the camp of tJhe f^itriots in Macedonia. From Cicero’s 
home at Astura they can at once embark and bo free. 
Thither they were carried in litters, enjoying each otluT’s 
conversation by the A\^y. But a new diflic ulty presented 
itself — the want of money for their long exile. One of them 
ijMist return — and to Borne. For Cicero, such an attempt 
would madness ; the search for Iiis brotlwu* might be ic\ss 
keen. They parted —to meet no more. Ilis broiher, on 
reaehing the eity, wiw instantly detected, and irmrdijred. 
Meanwhile', Cieon) himself I'lnbarked at Astura, and slowly 
^‘oasted along that b^uiliar shore. But at niglilfall, weary of 
tile siekne'ss and irresolution^vfliieh tonne; ted liiin, he* went 
ashore at (^irceii, and lost some pn'cious lionrs in a projc'ct, 
abandoned at daybreak, of killing himsedfcjii the threshold of 
Octavius at Rome. resuriK'd his voyage, and 

again, for the last tirru', deterniiiied to sh'C'p on shore. Jlis 
beloved villa at Fornfim was his latest resting-place. The 
agony of irresolution was now intolerable, and he implored 
his attendants to disturb him no more — to sulli'r liiifl to die 
in peace, if It must be^so, in the Jtiml which he had savcid. • 
For some hours he slept soundly: then his servants, lifting 
him in their arms, replact'd him in his^littor, and hurried 
through the woods towards the. cotiiit. Scarcely had tluiy 
started, when the executioners reached the villa. •I'he doors 
were closed against thpm ; and, when^they ontc'red by force, 
they could obtain np tidings. At length they gained the 
clue. While some took the path through the wood, others 
went round to beset its outlet. But their task was soon 
ended. On their appearance, Cicero directed his slaves 
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to spt down tho litter, and, with his chin resting on his hand — 
his .favourite posture in meditation — ^lie fixed his eye stea- 
dily on his niurcjerers, and bade 4lK^in strike.* The aspect of 
such misery and such courage shook, it is said, the resolution 
of the assassins, and prolonged the sufferings of the victim. 
By Antoiy’s order, tho head and fhb liafids w'ore severed 
from the buily, to b(i affixed to tho fro* it of the Rostra at 
Rome : — for the head had planned, and the hands had written, 
those words of power, which only blbod could expiate, and 
expiate at last without obliterating. 

^ It is said that ^ne of the authors of this tragedy lived 
to esLiinato more correctly tlic character and the merits of 
its victim.. The intriguing dissembler has become the Em- 
peror and th(} autocrat. Octavius haif become Augustus. It 
might well be imagined that tho name of Cicero would still 
cither rekindle his resentment or disturb»his conscience. Ac- 
cordiSgl}*, a youthful mombe^Of* his household, surprised one 
day ill tho pidsi of his reading by the Empi'ror’s entrance, 
hastily etmceahMl within liis toga one of the works of tho 
gi'i^at orator. Augustus demanded the volume — read it, 
where he stood, with profound attimtion — and returned it 
with the emphatic observation, “ ^ly child, this was a 
learned man, and a true lover of his conntry.” 

The life of Cicero has drawn his character; I shall not 
detain you to fLioralize upon Jus enj. A glorious end, as 
man jiftlges; tho death. of a patriot, a philosopher, a hero; 
combining all that* is ^great in courage withr all that is 
beautiful in resignation. The very fact that to Cicero 
life was peculiarly de^r, pain singularly painful, death 
unspeakably cheerless — must add to •our admiration of his 
resolution even more than it deduct9 fi*om our estimate 
of Ills philosophy. Vieived as a Christian must view it, 
the scene is gloomy and desolate; an end indeed^ not a 
consunmiation ; a sunset with no rising f a deluge without 
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its rainbow. Such — may the traveller exclaim, as he stands 
on that spot of surpassing beauty which tradition has marked 
out as the site* of the catJItrophe — such are the wages of 
this world. Such the vanity of its vanities. Such the 
measure of its gratitude. Such the satisfactions of its 
children. Here,* in ?iopclcss disappointment — without a 
ray of light from within or from above — fell one whose 
whole soul had yearned uncoJisciously throughout life for 
a strength and a pea& and a love which would at once 
have sanctified his patriotism and illuminated his martyr- 
dom. Alas, that such a thirst as hj^ should have bi^pn 
left unslaked! that such a capacity for tho Gospel should 
have remained to (lie end empty ! 
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When it was proposed to mo to delivei* one of tho Lectures 
in the present course, I felt obliged to decline tho request. 
I durst not undertake an engagement which, front what may 
reasonably be looked for by an audience like this, would, 
I well knew, make larger demands both on time and thought 
than I could afford lb meet. ^Vhen, however, it was ^tated, 
that on two of tho evenings two sliorf^ papers were to be 
read, and I was requested to take one of tliese, 1 was in- 
duced to comply, feeling that less would be required, as less 
would bo expected, than when a single mind has to be 
answerable for the of the evening’s instruction. I 

* As ♦his was the ufldorstandiiig, and as this pf'njer will probably ap- 
pear to be longer than such an understanding would warrant I think 
it proper to c.xplain how that came to pus«. I got iiiterfsted in the subject,# 
and wrote much more than I have here given. What is here^ however, 
is all that 1 took with me to the Hall. It never iny intention to 
read more of that than the time allotted 1^ me might permit, and then 
to promise to send the whole of it to the piTiiter. Though I nrote more 
than what is included in this^ paper, I did not write all tTiat suggested 
itself to me ; and as I cn<leavoxired to giv? this portion of tin? essay a sort 
of completeness, I confine myself, in its publication in this h<iok, to what 
lay before me on the ni^it of delivery and was promised to the audience. 
Whether 1 may ever recast and enlarge the piece, and attempt to make it 
into something that might be useful to such young men as it may interest, 
I cannot tell. That ^ill depend on many circumstances. 
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gteatiy regret that the reading of two papers at the same 
time is confined to one evening, instead of taking place on 
two, as originally proposed, bccah^o, so far as 'my part in the 
experiment is concerned, I very deeply feel that it will not, 
by such a trial, have at all a fair chance of success. 

In addition to this, you must permit me to say, that I 
have another very serious source of regret. I greatly fedr 
that the word “ Authorsliip” docs not convey a correct idea 
of tlvi obj(»ct of this paiMu* ; it may have led to expectations 
whicli I did not mean to excite, and am not here to satisfy. 
The term, in itself, vague and indefinite ; too much so, for 
the use to which it has boon put. It ought to have had 
some modifying epithet attached to it. The fault is mine, — 
but tliat only aggravates my regret. ** Authorship” may be 
taken to signify so much, — the subject might be treated in 
such a variety of ways, — the word will !iave suggested such* 
difforelit ideas to different mind , and these, it may be, all so 
unlike anything / have thought of, that it is not only possible, 
but quite certain, the present essay will be productive of 
much more disappointment than pleasure. My sole object 
is merely to give a little plain, practical advice to some of 
th(‘sc young men here, on a subject iu which they happen to 
be inten'sted, and on which, I happen to know, that a little 
advice IS not unn<H*(»ssai’y. From the apprehension, how- 
ever, which I have expressed, of your coming here with 
other expectations, I frankly acknowledge that I have been 
greatly tempted to devijMc from my original purpose, and to 
venture into that wide and fertile region, which the word 
“Authorship” naturally opens to all who can reflect, and 
who have any kiiowleitgo of writers and books. Without 
meaning any oflence, I believe it may be said that a popular 
assembly generally likes better to be pleased than taught ; 
and it is especially impatient if the subject of the lesson can 
only interest a few, and is of such a nature that it should 
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rather have been addressed in a more private way to tlioso 
few themselves. This, unfortunately, is just my position in 
relation to whit I have at |?rcsciit to say ! • It would have 
been better — far moie pleasant and agree^jb^f* lo myself — for 
this paper to have been read at the rooms of the Socic'ty to 
those only whom it miiy eoneern ; and it would b'T-ve been 
better for you — a gr<‘at deal morc» cMitertaining, at h'list, and 
perhaps more acc(‘ptaM(‘ — if 1 had decided on leaving iiiy 
first object, and had launched out in pursuit of the thousand 
and one things vvliich the woid ‘•Authorship’’ suggests. 
Why, one iinght Jiave gone back, like a Welsh pedigree, and 
have begun even hi fore the beginning ! The wiirld once 
was without books, — without so much as a solitary autlior! 
Some may tliink that it would have be(‘n well for the worhl to 
have rcmaiiK'd so ; *as a sort of author myself, my wonder is 
that it could live a <hfy in such ^ ^•tate of mi laucholy des^titu- 
tion! Then, there were the fahit, prophotic ior(*shadow ings of 
Authorship, - the first lude ^mbodimimts of thought — of ideas 
that took hold of men — were* regarded as memorable — got 
fixed in the general miilll — and wen*, after a fashion, puh~ 
lished and pei peluated in triwlitionary verse. Then, passing 
by pyramids and obc*lisks, and pictures and hieroglyphics, we 
might eome down to alphabetical writing — that wonde^-ful art 
(wlis it not an inspiration ? — someUiing divinely taught?) — ^ 
that which gives visibilky to sound, — calclies*it in the air as 
it issues fi'om the lip, throws it on paper, ^arid makes it stand 
forth in colour and form — which bjjeaks to the eye — and 
which teacheb language to become the guardian, ip addition 
to its being the exponent, of thougI\4! ^ What questions, too, 
might bo started in if‘lation to tho past! Whether the 
earlier invention of pointing, for instance — in the times, say, 
of Plato or Cicero — ^would have been beni*ficial or otheiwiso 
for the world ? Then, how wonderful it is, that by the 
instrumentality of a*fow written signs, — letters growing into 
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words, and words into books, — men should continue to live 
after they are dead, and be felt as a power and a presence 
in the earth ! Of many who hive been deaci thousands of 
years, it may be trply said that they are more alive now than 
they were when scon and hoard by their contemporaries T 
Look at t^^e thinof in another light, — take it commercially. 
Lotidoii and Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester, may alike’ 
say, or be invited to notice, liow wonderful it is that persons 
who wrote and spoke in Orock and Latin, and who belonged 
to iisilions that for so many ages have ceased to exist, should 
ncUialiy he giving employment at this moment to thousands 
of workmen in difh‘rent branciies of lioadoraft and handicraft, 
and, as having produced a permanently marketable article, 
are to many the source of wealth,— to more the givers of 
bread 1* Hum, to think of the slow diffusion of books, the 
liinits^to their popularity am\niultiplicih,ion, when all had to 
be copied by the hand ; or wlu*n an author, instead of being 
published by others over Mu* <‘(yiint(‘i\ had first to publish 
himself by Heading his works to his assembled friends! How 
astonishing the diff(*reiu*e in thes)! our times! Millions 
upon millions cif volumes ar(» now anniuilly produced. There 
wer<j living in Germany it was said, not long since, more 
than ty’ty thousand men wlio had oaeb writt(*n a book, or 
Jiooks, How many lir^ authors there may be at this 
moment in Europe and Amenca, whe shall say? Who can 
conjecture what is^ in reserve for posterity by the constant 
increase in the number‘%^>f books, and the growing facilities 
for their rj^pid issue and ext(?nsivc diffusion, when successful? 
Then, wlijt a pt^rfect inaavel is the modern newspaper ! and, 
through it, what a powtu'is wicddcd by 'anonymous authorship! 

* For this thought, and for some of the other points enumerated in the 
course of this long paragraplj, the writer is indebted to Rogers's Essay on 
"The Vanity and Ghiry of Literature,” in his collected pieces from the 
" Edinburgh Review.” The artirlc will richly repay perusal. 
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TheOy what interest there attadies to many departments of 
literary history! — lost books, forgotten books, neglected 
books; the. ro 3 %l and noble iluthors ofbookii; the unlearned, 
tlio self-taught ; dullness in wig and gown, and full-dress 
genius at the loom, in the field, and at the forge. A^oluminous 
authors, too, and^autl^rs of only one book, — authors whoso 
title to distinction rests on a few pages, and whose claim 
society admits. Then, what topics open to us in looking at 
the peeuliaritics of th^ literary character, and at the per- 
sonal liistory of literary men ! TIow one might single out 
remarkable individuals, — one for his sucyjess, anotluT forjiis 
misfortunes ; one as the typo of the poetical temperament, 
another as the representative and mirror of his age! Pub- 
lishers might be extoWed as the best and w^orthiest en- 
couragers of literature; or the question might bo started 
whether or not Camj*bell was jfight in toasting Buonaparto 
as a benefactor to liis specits (and especi.illy 1o autliors), 
because he had hanged a booh seller ! So wo might go on, 
touching on this and the other topic suggested by the word 
which stands for tlie tlutno of the present paper, — the lights 
of pliilosophy, the eccentricities of genius, — fortune and 
fame, — b(*ggary and (lisgraee, — the bright and attractive 
side of the vocation (for it has such), — 

** Or, all tlie ills the author's life assail, — 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail." 

A speaker, or lecturer, would always rather be yitcrcsting 
than dull ; he would rather have alj^pntion, excite sympathy, 
and impart pleasure, than be heard with listlessness, and voted 
a bore. He would rift^^r keep people in good humour to the 
last, than have to hurry to a close amid the noise of a restless 
and retreating assembly, in the face of its murmured dis- 
approbation, or its hardly disguised or repressed impatience. 
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With all this, however, mo':i distinctly before me, I have 
withstood the temptation to break faith with myself. I shall 
proce(,d, therefore, to attempt wl*t, from the ftrst, I proposed 
to do, — and nothlntj else. Confining myself to one topic, 
keeping to that, limiting my remarks to what belongs to it, 
and giving up tlie wide range I might hafe taken, I shall 
hopi 5 to 1)0 rewar(l(‘d by one or two things which are worth \* 
little sclC-denial to secure. I may be repaid, perhaps, by 
d(!poyitiiig in somi! minds a finv of those seeds of thought 
which, one day, may eoino to have results far more valuable 
thiyi any present, ^loinentaiy pleasure ; and I may find, 
moreover, myself, ns Wordsworth has so beautifully sung in 
ndation tojiis use of the sonnet, that .my own part is not 
only easier but pleasanter, from itiy being confined to 
“ a vseanty plot of ground.” Such “ solace ” may be found 
there as those only can undc'rstand — • 

* (‘* And surh .hvre needs must be,) 

Who have felt the weight of too much liberty.” 


Tl. 

Some f(?w months since I conscided to be one of a small 
comniittef) to ( xainine a number of prize essays. These 
*essays Avert' to b(‘ writleif by young jnen — shopmen, clerks, 
and pefsons in sonic way connected Avith business. A largti 
number of manuscripts^ Av as sent in. Many of them were 
exceedingly creditable* to the talents, skill, and industry of 
the Avriters. 1 Avas surprised, lioAvever, to observe that 
several Avere absurdly IxdoAv Avliat auy man of sense would 
suppose a real printed book ought to bo ! I could not but 
notice, too, that some, which Avere distinguished by unques- 
tionable indications of originality and power, Avero blemished 
and disfigured, apd rendered iuadmissi})lc, by carelessness 
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or haste, by confusion of thought, or from inattention to 
style, and utter ignorance of composition as an art. A ft;w 
of the essays Vero evidently thrown off, o» dashed off. W(j 
were favoured, I fear, by some of thego aspirants to the 
honours of authgrshij with their first copy — ^with what older 
men would call a rough draft — ^the faint, unfom\pd elements 
of thought — on which toil and taste would be afterwards em- 
ployed. There was one really clever essay that had not such 
a thing as a new paragraph, a rest, or break, for about twenty 
pages ! It went on and on, like some Ladies’ letters (and 
gentlemen’s, too), without pause, and without points. I^put 
me in mind of Lord Byron’s letter to Murray, in which he 
asked him, in rchition to a piece of prose nnanuscript, 
‘‘whether lie knew anybody that could put in the stops?” 
In many there was the neglect of order and arrangement. 
Few indicated aiiyttting like approach to the’ perception 
of harmony in the const riibtion of sc nh'nces. In most of 
them, too, .there was the want of eoinpr(\ssion ; the general 
argument was not condensed ; in particular paragraphs you 
looked in vain for wlfiit was terse, forcible, or suggestive. 
Ideas, really good in themselves, were feebly put, and loosely 
illustrated ; the sense was so beaten out into verbiage that 
you lost sight of wlfat got so thin, and your attentioy flagged 
under the tiresome prolixity. In many cases, if the labour 
which had been employed to write what was so long, had 
been resolutely exerted to make the pijee short — to put all 
that was said into half the size — ityvould have been a great 
relief to those who had consented to read the ipanuscripts, 
and might have resulted in some of the “rejected addresses” 
getting into print. * 

I never wrote al a competitor for a prize, but I have writ- 
ten, and printed too ! As an old hand, then, at tlii? sort of 
work — blotting and spoiling good paper, by making but indif- 
fcitint books — I cOuld not help being greatly interested in the 
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young authors to whom T have referred. I should have boon 
a traitor aiul a renegade to the profession, if I had not felt 
tliat iliero was inwch to be commShded in everjr one of them. 
I hold it to bo a Is^udablc ambition — the wish to send into 
the worhl a new book — a thing that can speak as soon as it 
is born (if \hv world will only give it ftie opportunity !) A 
new 7 iian cannot do that ! It is a berious matter, though,' 
the bringing foj tli of intellectual offspring. In looking at 
the great biindh* of inanu‘>eripts which lay bidbrc me- -written 
in all varietioh of penmanship, and on all sorts and sizes of 
papvr — I eonld not livlp thinking of the pangs and tliroes 
with wbieh .some of them, no doubt, had been produced —the 
parental partialily with which they had been welcomed when 
horn in secret, and the fond afiection^whicli followed them 
btill ! 1 could \v(‘ll und<Tstand the tremulous anxiety of 

which they were th(* object^; the InTpes and feai’s, the 
thouglits and dreann, which Ini^ig about, and hovered over 
them ; llie wKIk's thiil w<‘nt wnlh them, when they were sent 
forth lo abide their fate; aiul the palpitating apprehensions, 
the strange mixture of fear and impiflienee, with which the 
d(*ei.sion and senteiuv' wen* anticipated, which bhould either 
return them to iilniiee they came, or advance them to the 
dignity of ])rinted hooks : — ‘ 

• “ Nonc^jut an nuth(^ knows an author’s cares 

• Or Faiu'y’s loiulncss for the child she bears.” 

Thus, then, it <'ame tfi ])ass that, when requested to read 
to you a short essay, insfead of giving a lecture, the thought 
struck me that it might ijpt bo amiss to take up the subject 
of original composition.' I am well aware that it is a thank- 
less thing to give advice, and e.speciiflly so if unasked. 
fV/ten asked, it is often unw'olcomo to men in general ; and 
as to autfiors, the whole fraternity, oven those in the car- 
lit^st btage of developemcnt, in what Young would call “ the 
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bud of being,” it is generally thought that they, of all men, 
are the least sensible of the value of such service, and are 
disposed to rt&ent, with sitigular ingratitude, anything that 
comes to them in the form of advice. It is said tliat you 
must approach an author with extreme caution, and tliat 
oven then you i^cursgreat risk. Your words may be pearls, 
every one of tliem, but the chances are lliat tTit» unhappy 
man will “ trample them und(*r liis feet, and tuj'ii again and 
rend you !” You wiM be glad to escape from liis passion or 
impatience, and may possibly find that you have got a 
lesson instead of giving one ! 1 am well awaro tliat all 

this, and a great deal more of the same sort, is thought and 
said.. Blit I was not to bi* dcterreil hy sueh slander — by so 
base a calumny on my own craft. 1 don’t admit the truth 
ol the representation in respect to the constituted members 
of tho guild; and J ha\e more faith in those of you who 
aspire to membership lluii^flo admit it in relation ito f/ou. 
You all know that, as no man can command who has not 
been aeeiistom(*d to obey, so none can teach who is not will- 
ing to learn. Knowing this, I am quito siiro that those 
amongst you whom I more iiiiinediately addri*ss, will at once 
accord to me a listiliing ear, and listen with apprcciatkig 
and, perhaps, grateCul ri'gard. 

Authorship is a very ditrereiit thing, in some Vespccts, 
and in some departii^ents, from®ivhat it ivscd to be. TIlU 
ability to write is far more general tliair it once was ; tho 
facilities for publication, in one fern! or other, are v(Ty 
numerous. lu fact, invitations write — invitations ad- 

dressed specifically to tho young, to arti&an*s, to shop- 
keepers’ assistants, othei: ctasSes, are uotv frequent; 
classes in which, fn^’inerly, if any one was found capable of 
writing, or addicted to it, he was thought a prodigy, or 
thought himself so — ^both tilings being ‘about eciually bad. 
A prize was offered, a few years since, for “ Essays on the 
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Sabbath,” by working mon — ^mcn literally engaged in the 
various liandicnifts. There were sent in 1057 — the most 
popular of Ihe sueceshful pio()^s being waftten by “A 
Labourer’s Daughter.” The Kvangelicnl Alliance offered 
prizes for essays ‘ “ On the Principles and Operations of 
Infidelity among the Working Clasai‘s;”< all conipetitora 
for fli<‘s(* pl*iz<‘s l)(‘ing limited wholly to this class of persons. v 
There were sent in one hundred and nine. The essays to 
which I have already referred, as hafing myself been one of 
tlu* a«ljn(li(*ator'4, w(‘re called for by “ Prizes offered exclu- 
sively to young inim (uigaged in commercial pursuits.” TIioto 
were s(*nt in Ibrty-spc. Sonu‘ years ago prizes were twdee 
offered to the .same class of persons for essays “On the Late 
lIour^* Sy.sh*in in Sliops, and t lie Advintages of Early Clos- 
ing.” There w<*i*e sent in, on th(» first oeea.‘<ion, about fifty; on 
tlu* S(*cond, above on<* hundred. Such f^iets seem to indicate 
the ej^lstene(* of a v(‘ry g(‘ue>.^l disjxisilion, and also of a 
general ability to write. Young niiii — men engaged in 
trade ami manufactures, in vvarehonses and workshops, are 
ready, it si'enw, to (‘inbody their tliyughts in original com- 
position, and even to antieipati* their possible appearance in 
th'* pali»able form of a printed book. •! am willing to hope 
that it may be a good and an ace»‘ptable servieo to explain 
to sucli,*e//f’ only of the necessary and c.ssential conditions of 
Success. 


IIL 

On an bceasion like this, and considering who they are 
whom I aid anxious to' serve, I think, it proper to make the 
statement, and to affirm and insist iipc^ the fact, that it is 
quite possible for one who is a mere I^nglish scholar to 
write well — with force, purity, eloquence, and effect. 1 
have the highest idea of the importance^ of thorough clas- 
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sfcal culture, — of the immense and incalculable advantages 
(the want of which, in some respects, nothing can supply) 
of a full scholastic and unii^crsity education. I printed my 
views on that subject some twelve years since, and there is 
nothing in what I then Avrote which I any reason eitlior 
to modify or retfact.! In entire consistency, howc^ver, with 
those vicAvs — vicAvs expressive of the deepest 5ense of the 
value and importance of classical learning — I assort, and I 
wish you young mcn*lo bolioA'e and roniornber it, thsit one 
who knows nothing but his OAvn tongue, may (if he likes) 
learn to use it with far more effect than thousands of those 
do who have studied the languages, and read the masters 
and models of antiquity. There Avas a time when ]<h)gland 
had not much of a lit<u*ature of its OAvn, and did not suffi- 
ciently value Avhat it had ; then, partly from the fashion of 
the age, and partly^ from the necessities of the case, even 
ladies, if they read, or rea^l4nuch, had 1> read La4in and 
Greek, for thus only could great and good authors bo 
reached. This reason, however, does not liold now ; Avhat- 
ever might be the benijit to English ladies of their learning 
the ancient tongues, it certainly is not necessary for them to 
do so, from the meagreness of their oAvn literature— iho « 
want of thorough .good English books. In like manner, 
there was a time Avhen, if a man ;^as to learn to wfite Avell, 
it Avas incumbent upon him to iitudy the ggreat Avriters of* 
Greece and Rome, — though, even then, he-coiild not^o much 
in English beyond what English Avrit^irs had done before 
him ; for no man can be very fw beyond the style and 
fashion of his time. While the learned were Vriting for 
each other in Latin, J^nglish was*grAdually advancing upon 
them ; it was gettii^ moulded, improved, purified, enriched. 
Age after age saw it develope ; ever and anon something was 

* See ** Education." Two Addresses delivered at Mill Hill School. 
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achieved ; it kept growing in strength, stature, compass, 
refinement ; it forgot some words — it learnt others ; it got 
thoroughly fonnod, fixed, pcrfincted; acquined fulness of 
tone, variety of cadence, force of character ; so that now we 
have books in all possible styles of writing, to which every 
English read(‘r has access, and by theastuhy oj* which any 
orui may be disciplined in English authorship. He who wiU. 
put himself under these masters, and do justice to their les- 
sons 'and their example, may acquire power over his own 
tongue, ability to embody and adorn liis thoughts, to an ex- 
tent far superior to wliat they will possess who have enjoyed 
the advanl.agcs of a fearned education, if they have not gone 
and done tlhcwise. Whatever may be a man’s acquaintance 
with other literature and other langi&ages, to be attractive 
and classical as tni English wriUjr, he must study English; 
and England is Jiow so rich in those wlp have used, or who 
us(?, lis-r longue, that he wfib’ knows only thaty has ample 
iiM'ans lor learning so to s^^Kiak in it, that the world shall 
listen — ])rovid(‘<l always that lie has something to say. 

“ Provided that lie has sometliingito say of course. We 
assume that. Jf a man lias not something to say, ho better 
•h4»hj his tongue, and ci'rtainly hi? Ijcttifr refrain from author- 
ship. Ilut I wisli you to understand tluit, even when a man 
has soihething to say, the “listening” will not follow, or 
liot always, unl*ss there be something also in his mode of 
saying k. That tlierc^ may be this, ho must work and toil — 
toil and work. ITe must make it an object. He must 
labour upon style. Ifo must give hours, and days, and 
nights, to that. His style must be his own, and it must be 
natural and simple ; but, to be his own, it must bo formed 
by the study of otlier men’s ; and to bei.simplc and natural, 
it must bo gradually arrived at by long devotion to com- 
position as an ai’t. This one thing, — the necessity for 
labour — for labour of this sort, and on^this object , — that 
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is the one lesson which I bring to you young men to-night. 
If you wish to succeed as the writers of prize essays, or as 
the writers oP anything el^, ponder tlie fcsson, and profit 
by it. 

It is of more importance to you than to those who re- 
ceive a higher t^uciftion ; who, whether they aim at and 
think of it or not, cannot help acquiring, while learning 
other tongues, something of power and skill as to their own. 
In acquiring the knowtedge of Latin and Greek, th(‘y come 
into contact with the masters of the world, — ^^vith the men 
whoso writings are distinguished by ^W(‘ry attribute, itnd 
include every species, of excel l<*nce, — who have supplied 
models in every department, and left behind them lessons 
for all time. Students arc tauglit, among other things, to 
notice peculiarities of style and oxpn'ssion; they may be 
required to write owt cfireful^ranslations of characUiristic 
passages, — and if thcjy liav^, anything of spirit and *mthu- 
siasm, they will do this whether it bo positively n^quired or 
not. All along, as these classical scholars grow up into 
men, they necessarily • become acquainted with the best 
writers in the English language. The^ cannot avoid read- 
ing a great deal. They must do so to acquire the 
ledge which, as gefltleiiien, they are expected to j)Ossess. 
But in reading eviii with this view, they cannot be in- 
sensible to the chara<»teristic peculiarities bf our different 
writers. Their education and habits cnalSe them tf) under- 
stand their oxcolloncies and their defects ; they can compare 
them with the works of the great*authors to yhom their 
daily studies introduce them ; thcx/cad and hear^discussions 
of various sorts, on e\^u*ythiijg connected with writing as an 
art; and hence, frfim the necessity of the case — without 
their having laboured at English composition, or made the 
attainment of an English style the object of specific and 
patient pursuit — such men can hardly help having skill and 
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power when they come to write*. By necessary consequence, 
taste has ])cen formed, a spirit imbibed, an influence felt, a 
knowledge of, and power ovefj words acqfiired ; all the 
elements of good jv^riting are thus generated and developed 
as by a natural gi’owth, with unconscioijs spontaneity, so 
that when^the time eoin(*s for somc'tfiing to be written, it 
<*iin hv written, and written w(‘ll. It is very difTcront, how- 
ev(‘r, witli you^ wlio ar(^ not snbjeeted to this mental disci- 
pline, and who must (h> for yours(*lv«‘S, by the study of 
writei-s in your own language, what in a great degree is 
do^e /J>r a man, wlu^is llioroughly drilled in classical scho- 
larship. True, how(*ver, to what I have already said, I 
adhere to dny former slatenumt, in spite of all that I have 
now advanced ; and I b(‘g to repeat if in another form. Let 
it b(^ nnd'istood, then, that many classical scholars would 
be nothing llui worse*, but something *very much the con- 
trary, for some* tol(‘rably lon;>f and laborious study of our 
own wnt(*rs, with a sp(*eifie vienv to tlicnr writing English,; — 
iheir pnrposc'd altaiinneiii of a thoroughly good English 
style*. I believe*, nK)reeive*r, that noi?i^ of our great and dis- 
tinguishe*d men, win/ dazzles or ciiarin, soothe* or captivate, by 
"Tni***f)Owe*i’, splenelour, or graee*s of their diction, — none of 
them woulel ever have written as ihi^y llo, if they had been 
contemt with what they vonld not help , — ^wliat w^as forced 
into, or came To them, as the unavoidable result of their 
trainin^f anel education. Di^pend upon it, whatever the 
learning of our gri*at authors, they became great, as English 
writers, b;^ study anel toil ; by making the style in which 
they wore*, to write* the object at once of effejrt and ambition ; 
giving — till they attained something like what they sought, 
or found out what tli(»y could do — tlicit days and nights to 
the labour and tho luxury. To such 'men it would be both. 
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IV. 

Independently of all idea of your becoming authors, by 
actually sending anything to the press — which, in r(‘SfH*et to 
most of you, I dl not^ seriously apprchoml or eontemphite — 
independently of this, I rtTonnuend and urge the*])raetiee of 
eoniposition, and of \ery eartdul and la})orious eoinposition, 
on all young men d('\tif<'d to s(‘U-eullure, and d(*t(‘rinined on 
s<dt-adv:ineement. If a on a\ ill not onl^ read, hut also wril(‘ 
— and do all you can to write well — I am sure }t)U will dt*- 
rive gr(‘at and manilold ad\antage fr.aii lhi'> ; and I thinlv, 
too, that J ean promise you, in addition, a good di'al ofin- 
tellcetual d(‘ligli(. After r(‘ailing, for instaue(‘, the historv 
of some partieular ])eiit)d, if >ou will set U> work and wriU' 
your reeolleetioiifa ai^d imj)i(‘S'-*iou'^, or eon^truet an original 
narrative of yjnr own, yon '^iTfset* what \nu ean rcmtmnlM'r, 
you will find out what }ou have forgotten, )oii will as- 
certain how the historical events and eliaraetcTs fashion 
themselves to your apprehension and jiidgiiK'nl. Sueli an 
exercise will discijiHiie lh(» m(*iriory, call forth your powers 
of diseriinination, te^ }our ability to rtM’ord faets 
deseribo charact<n% rfind in many ways may reveal to yon 
something about v ourselves well worth knowing.* If yon 
read the works of s<^me poet, ftnd then iry to write aft 
estimate of him, putting down your improcrtioiKs ol’ hi« geniu", 
— what strikes you, in his thoughts or ,^tyle, his imag< rj or 
measures, as in any way peculiar, •-or what you snjiposc, 
from their effect upon yourself, must he th(' piohahli n- 
dency or influence o£ his wu*itings,-^you will firing fmt, J 
believe, by such an^elforf, thouglits and feeding? wliicJi had 
been passing within }ou half - uueonbciously, which m*ver 
would have been recalled, and never caught, but for the 
exercise which s^zes and detains them. It is veiy useful 
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to write an analysis of a bo(5k, or of some •extended a;nd 
elaborate discourse ; — to put down with your own hand, and 
in your own wor^s, what appeaif. to you to bo the order of 
the writer’s ideas, — the cohesion, articulations, and success 
of his argument. After reading on any particular subject^ 
either in one book or several (two or ‘ihrci' are often to be 
preferred to one, for in many departments, or at particular 
times, it is better to road subjects than books), after doing 
this, if you try to write something oii the subject yourself, 
to arrange your thoughts and state your conclusions, to 
argue and illustrate it in your own way, you will find out 
whether you understand it or not, or how far you under- 
stand it ; agd, if you do understand it, you will get such a 
hold of it, — you will so sec it, and so qiprehond it, in all its 
lights, asp(M‘ts, and accidents, that it will most likely never 
bo lost — never forgotten. In this way original composition 
may Ixf used as an in&truln(n]l^ gf mental culture ; I believe 
it to be OTU‘- singularly i‘fiicaeious. It braces the faculties, 
it gives them strength, niinl>len(‘ss, dexterity, by the tasks 
it imposes and the duii<*s it demands it it is an enemy to self- 
deception, by the terrihh'. dis<*lc>snros it sometimes makes as 
rudeness of your coiieoptions, fhe treachery of your 
mc-movy, the ])overty of your knowledge, your inability to 
express, clearly and competently, cv(‘n what you know : it is 
favourable? to growth an d*^ progress, \)y virtue of the great 
law of (fUr nalurd; that power shall be increased and good 
secured by every honesty and hearty effort at using rightly 
the strciigth Ave have. ^ 

Wliatever you do, in your attempts at writing, always do 
your best;— as to matter and mannor, thought and style, 
labour at this. I return, you see, to vo^ one lesson. I do 
so because 1 believe that the results of what I am now re- 
commending, depend upon it, — its results, both as to solid 
advantage, and to safe and allowable dejight. You must 
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work at tho substance of your thoughts — their order and co- 
hesion 5 you must see to it that they arc just, true, full, select 
— accurately frranged as p^s of an argivnent, artistically 
so, to awaken interest or secure impre^ssion. You must 
labour, also, at something more than merely expressing thorn 
—expressing them S(f as to make them intelligible. A great 
deal of your labour, in your first' efforts at original writing, 
must be spent upon writing itself — on composition as an art. 
Severe, painstaking, prolonged effort, thus direct(*d, will have 
its reward — a manifold reward. It will not only assist your 
main object — intellectual culture, but it jivill be attended \yith 
great and infremse pleasure. Time spent in tc^sting terms, in 
moulding sentences, in observing the shades and colours of 
words, in finding out i^nonyinous or parallel expressions, in 
forming the ear to harmony and rhythm, in compelling it to 
listen to march and cadence, m^d to become sensible to thes 
niceties of measure and modulation ; — tin.e thus sjalit will 
not only not bo lost, as to solid improvement, but will be rich 
in enjoyments of no common order. Always doing your 
best, you will soon k^ari? to do things well. Your power over 
words will rapidly increase. Habit will give facility and 
command. Your style will get formed. When you sitiid#^WP 
to write, you will easily find fitting phraseology ; words will 
come at your call, or without being called — certainly without 
their being anxiously sought — an8 they will^akc their places 
without effort. You will not have to thinlc about h(ho to say 
a thing — ^you Avill say it ; and you ij^ll oliten be able to write 
straight on witliout attention to styft at all, except that in- 
ward, secret, sentincl-like attention of which every practised 
speaker is conscious,* who, in tlie v*ery act aiul ardour of 
utterance, while apparently absorbed by the passion of the 
moment, is yet looking choosing and rejecting among 

different terms which suggest themselves to his mind, that 
he may clench his* argument or close his appeal in the man- 
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ner best adaptc'd to his purpose. I must bo permitted, 
further, to say, that the man who has paid attention to com- 
position as a serious business, aifll who really® knows some- 
thin}; about it, — l^must bo permitted to say that he, in 
comparison \u(h oth(*r men, will have an adjlitional pleasure 
— a ph'a'iure all his own — in reading anything well and artis- 
tically writl(‘n. JI(* looks at it as a painter can look upon a 
picluT(' -who feels a thrill of delight or admiration, from the 
perception in the work of what is utterly unseen by the un- 
taughl ey(*. He wlio practically knows what 'authorship is, 
as a^abour and an iyl, will derive a pleasure with which 
non(‘ can iiit(‘nneddl(‘ from the contemplation of the successful 
etlbrts of other-*. 1 think, too, that he will be the most can- 
did aiul toh'rant, because ho will be th5 most deep-seeing and 
diseriimnating of critics. 


V. 


Th(» styh* of an author depends,® it must bo acknow- 
ledgcil, upon \\n\uy thing", thoiigli, whatever be its charae- 
-j)rovi«Icd it Im* an <*\cc*lleiK*e — that, and everything . 
<d*e that is good about it must, 1 beliV*\e, liave been at- 
tained, or p'*rh cteil, by earnest labour at one time or other, 
no faiili ih any thing tdse. 1 dttiVt believe in inspir- 
ations aiftl impulses — that is, I don't believe in thorn as 
the nu‘ans of brinjiing thyigs to perfection, though I know 
well their necessity or use in supplying or starting what 
elfort must elaborate. A , man’s style is himself; it cannot 
but be marked .by whatever bi longs tef him ; it will b(»tray 
his wealvn(‘sses, it will indicate his strength; it flows from 
his temperament, if it be peculiar; it is coloured by his 
genius, if he has «nny. Passion and earnestness, vigour or 
timidity, anything powerful or predominant in a man, will 
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make themselves seen and felt in his style. It is like his 
walk, his step, his tone of voice, his manners, his dress, or 
anything else tv^hich, as an ofttward and visible sign, embodies 
and reveals the inward life. Still, admitt^g all this, I adhere 
firmly to my les^n and my text. The way in which a man’s 
style will be himself, Vill be greatly affected by hjs attention 
to it ; by the kind and degree of labour he bestows upon it ; 
by the books whoso early or accidental infiuence directed, 
or misdirected, his eflorts ; by that culture wliich corrects 
and subdues instinct and impulse, which purifies taste, reveals 
the true idea of the perfect disrobed of c^pccntric peculiarii|iics, 
and prompts the individual to reach and ix*aliso it. By long, 
patient, and successful service, a man comes to throw olfhis 
compositions, marked dnd modified by those qualities which 
it once cost him toil to attain, but which now belong to 
whatever is his, as •by right ^^id necessity — coming at his 
call with ease and natural neffs? However, at one time, style 
itself may bo a primary object ; it is so for the very purpose 
that the man may get above that, and may so write as tor it 
not to intrude upon hinIJ and not to bo permitted to intrude 
itself on. others. All labour, indci?d, on writing as an art, 
looks ultimately to this end. The composition must 
tinguished by that Which nothing but labour can bestow, but 
the labour itself must not be seen. Mature is the last thing 
that comes to us, or th» last that we understjAid — the slowest 
to be acquired ; to be really natural dcmanTls all the resources 
of the most consummate skill. Nq, doubt the man, as wo 
have said, may ha in his style, in anything else ; but, 
in proportion as it is simple*, and jjnaffectcd, and frees from 
obtrusive and oflensive mannerism, and all other literary 
vices and misdemesAiours, he will have purified and per- 
fected it by patient toil, by tho exercise of principle, by 
intellectual conscientiousness, by adhering to a regal and 
righteous standarel, by good sense, by honesty of purpose, 
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and many other things which make the discipline of author- 
aliip something analogous to the discipline of virtue. “ I 
trace my succcs;8,” says Norreys, in Bulwef’s novel, — “I 
trace my success as an author to these three maxims, which 
are applicablij to all professions : first, never to trust to genius 
fur what can be obtained by labour ; seebnd, tiever to profqss to 
teach wJiat we have not studied to understand ; third, neVer 
to engage our word to what we do not do our best to execute'* 
In learning to write, you young iiien^ei^gago with yourselves 
to do somctliiijg, and to yourselves you must be true and 
hovest ; in venturing on the composition of a prize-essay, or 
anything else that may see the light, you enter into serious 
engageuieiikts lelih others; and in either case it is incumbent 
upon you to do your best. In additio«i to the thorough under- 
standing of your subject, I urge the importance of your writ- 
ing well ; and 1 insist on absolute necessity of labour 
in orefer to tliis. It is not «'xough that what you say is 
intelligible, if it be unattractive; it is not enough for it to. 
be free IVoni faults, if it be feeble, for feebleness will make 
it faulty throughout. I do maintain/ that if a thing is worthy 
to bo written at all, it is worthy of being written in the best 
way — in a way that will be auxiliary to your object 
in writing it ; with such properties of style and illustration as 
shall give it effect, make it stick in the memory, sink into 
the soul, excite* the imagination, carry the judgment, rouse 
energy, "stimulate the feelings, or something or other besides 
merely being itself said. — which certainly may be after such 
a fashion ^s, while perfectly intelligible, shall bo dull, heavy, 
tiresome, repulsive, without power to sustain attention, or 
anything to help the Avri tor’s end. • 

In learning to write, I don’t thinlf you will get much 
benefit from professed treatises on the art of composition. 
Such books, if very elementary, may be of use to those who 
really know nothing at all of composition as a practical 
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thing, alid who wish to attempt it. It would be a groat 
advantage, however, in such a ease, and a great saving of 
time, for a youth to have flic aid of an intelligent friend, 
who could act occasionally as liis teaclujr aYid guide, and 
give him the benefit of his own experience. After a person 
has made some advances in the practical knowledge of the 
art, ho will read “ Blair’s Lectures,” or “ CampboH’s Bhilo- 
sophy of Rhetoric,” and similar works, with intelligent 
interest, and may do so with much advantage. The great 
thing, however, is, for a young man distinctly to understand 
that he can no more be taught to Avritf^ by rules and <ii ruc- 
tions than he can bo taught to ride or swim, or to do any 
sort of handicraft by theoretical instruction merely, or by a 
philosophical or tcchnfetil exiilanation of the nerves and 
muscles, which, by such and such an exercise, are to bo 
brought into play. Y^iir plan ij*4ist be, to r<. ad good writers ; 
to observe how they write ;• and to familiarise yourselves 
with their spirit and diction. Open your minds and hearts 
to' their influence ; place your souls in the sunlight of their 
power ; their correctness will purify your taste, their excel- 
lence will elevate your ideal, their achievements will awaken 
your ambition, their inspiration will fire your purpose. 
tate them, if you likb ; not one only, but several ; tiyr your 
hand in various diixictions and on diiferent models ; you may ^ 
catch something from <?ach, while you must take care your- 
selves to be caught by none. They will combine in their 
influence and effects ; they will drawjTorth and modify what- 
ever original power you posscjss ; you will find out,what it is 
that is natural to that power ; yoii^will acquire f ho art of 
using it aright. In dbing this, you will learn to do what 
will be nature ; and A will be that because it will bo youy — 
you, however, freed alike from the defects and the excesses 
which always deform what is untaught, and raised towards 
tliat into which your original power was intended to be 
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developed— both parts of the process being the gradual 
result of slow elaboration. 


VL 

Although the great authors, whose works are disfin- 
giiished by some grand or striking peculiarity of style, which 
plaees flicin apart and by themselves, each from the other, 
and all from tlie connnon crowd of writers, — although these 
comparatively few, yet style itself, as a thing distin- 
guishable by some one or more characteristic attributes, is 
capable ol* almost endless varieties, or at least of being 
described by a great number of epit'nets or names. It may 
be calhid pun*, mix(‘d, simple, elaborate, splendid, ornate, 
forcible*, sweet, smooth, sparjding, gorgeous, grotesque, strong, 
airy, light, massive, obscure, dieavy, clear, plain, eloquent, 
grand, sententious, copious, tluent, nervous, muscular, robust, 
weak, glowing, dull, attenuated, feeble, coarse, line, super- 
line, tawdry, dry, bald, ligurati'Ve, poor, rich, silvery, 
m(*taphorieaI, i)olished, elegant, chaste*, florid, declamatory, 
deformed, allectt*d, twaddling, harmonious, harsh, 
firm, compjiet, sleepy, turgid, j)oetical, condensed, diffuse, 
provsy, ambitious, vicious, vulgar, pointed, flat, &c. &c. &c. ! 

Now, I believe that a man may ofttm go through a good 
many of these varieties before he settles down into that 
which belongs to him.. If that be something bad, it belongs 
to him bqijause he is so, intellectually speaking ; if it is tho 
contrary, it is because Jie has got over tlie errors and faults 
into which young writers for the most part fall (as youth 
falls in relation to goodness), has coinc^ to a better mind, and 
learnt to be willing to do his duty like an earnest and honest 
workman. But depend upon it, young men, this is never tho 
result of mere nature, — unregulated impulse, untaughh and 
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untrained effort, — ^nor is it ever attained without toil and con- 
quest, though the indications of this may not be seen, nor 
even the stnfjgglc itself sulpected^ — nev^‘, any more than 
the highest virtue is natural to man, — can ever be secured 
without a battle. — or ever become fixed, settled, established, 
without our commilfting in the pursuit many a fault, and 
suffering in the process many a fall and many a failure. 

Familiarity with the best writers will help you in fomi- 
ing your style ; design* d imitations of these, at one period 
of your progress, may greatly contribute to your ultimate 
object ; but you must not become the ^ppyist of any. ]\Jan- 
nerism is bad, even wdien original ; it is a thousand times 
worse in an imitator or a mimic. The great J^hing is, to 
succeed in realising aMesigned result, to the idea of which 
others may contribute, but not to betray the thought of the 
models by which it may have Ijeen suggested, nor the instru- 
ments and appliances by wUfeh it may h.ivt*, been it*ached. 
A similar principle to this, which belongs to the acquisition 
of style, applies to the substance of your attemiited compo- 
sitions. When you luiwe something on hand which you are 
engaged in writing, you may read anything upon it, or on 
kindred subjects, reading only for stimulus and 
You are not to read to borrow or steal; but you may read, 
and frequently must, for suggestion and inspiration. The 
thing sought, is not what you wifi get out of the author, bul 
what the author Avill enable you to find* in yoursofv^cs. A 
word or thought, a metaphor or ajjiusion, will excite your 
mind, and set it off on something wffich had occurred to you, 
or on something akin to it, or maj^ even suggest something 
new; and you will tJius come to eifrich your work, or to 
adorn and perfect it, with some conception novel to your- 
s<fives, which you had not thought of, which the author you 
were reading had never thought of, but whicli, nevertheless, 
never would have^been produced but for the spur applied to 
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your invention or memory, your heart or imagination, by 
something or othcT which that author said. The thing is 
not his, l>ut youPfi; yet it would fl<it have boen*yours, or you 
would not have known that you had it, or could create it, if 
it had not Ix-cn Tor 'him, 'rhis is one of the great secrets of 
authorship-" of the de(*j)est niy.stei^es oi the craft! It 
may ju'coiint for things that look like tli4*lts j but it has done 
far inon? to adoru hooks by originality than it ever did to 
dclwsi! tlicin by imitation. It is liko*the harp and hand of 
the Ilrlin*w /niiislrel, in the analogous case of the Hebrew 
proplu't. '^rh(‘ cxti.'rnaj o| xM’a tic iis of another’s skill influenced 
the soul, ami awoke to a<'tion the dormant energies of the 
gifted The so!ind of th<* instrument aroused and ani- 

mate<l tlir prophetic impulse; it drewVorth from the soul it 
touched what it did not put tli(M*(', but what would not have 
come, iieverlhel(‘ss, hut lor ‘In; i*xternal nsliniulus it brought. 

I shnll eomdmh*- this pap»V®by a singh* extract, which 
will sustain and fortify everything I have said. It is taken 
from one \vlu» has an unqiiestionabU* right to be heard. 
Then’ is a small railway volume entiMcd, “ Essays from The 
Times.” It <*ousi‘4t.s of artich’S and reviews which origi- 
'Sired ill that newspaper. The hook is anonymous, 
though Jlie author is sujqiosiMl to be pretty well known, 
lie that, liowever, as it may, the book itself, considered as 
so miieh Kngrmh writing, Ih attractivii and admirable in the 
highest flegrei?. 'Ilio styl(‘ is terse, compact, easy, forcible. 
U'lie book nboumls witl^^ sentences cxquiaitidy constructed, 
chiselled and iH)lislie<l td tlie utmost })(‘rfi‘Ction, — with pass- 
ages ami paragraphs simpassiugly beautiful. You meet 
with nothing like pixilixity ur curoWssness ; nothing that 
apjH'ai’s fi’eble or dull, or ns if flung off in wantonness or 
hasti*. Time has been taken to condense and compress; 
lidH)ur has bc'oii bestowed in selecting and detaining what 
wiis fitting to bo said, and in rejecting once irrelevant 
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thoughts and superfluous expressions. Hard as I car 
suppose such a writer to have laboured once on oompositioiv 
as an art, anfl easy as I clin imagine lie, may now find it 
to throw oif, if oconsion require, a strong, pointed, eloquent 
article, worthy of being perjK»tiiated just as it flows from his 
practised pen, witljiftit transcription and without rtwision, 
I yet cannot, 1 confess, believe but that siicli pieces as 
compose this book, and such as I fancy T sometimes see 
from him in “The Ti^nes*’ still, art' even now the rc*sult of 
somewhat slow and careful elaboration, of constant recur- 
rence to the ])rinc‘ipl(‘s of his art by tln^ accomplished wrjtcT, 
and of his continued labouring on style itself as one of the 
conditions of literary success. This critic, then,,in a review 
of Grote’s “ History*of Greece,” delivers hiins(‘lf on the 
subject of the pr(*s('nt essay, in a way worthy of the atten- 
tion of ev(*ry writer who asjdrcs to anything lik<3 artistic 
excellenee. Listen to his•^Vord'^. After sp(‘aking* highly 
of the substantial value of Mr. Cirote^s work, lie proceeds 
to notice a def(*ct in the workniaiisliip. I extract from the 
passage the following Ajntences : — 

“ It is pity that such high intrinsic m<*rits should 
marred, botli as rcgkrds tin* idcuMire and the iiis^-^^idu 
of the reader, by ii fatal deflcieiicy of style. It is pity, 
but it is true. Mr. Grot(» seems to have lived in tfie works 
of the Grc'ek ritevs till he •has alrao^H; forgotten tlfo 
forms and eadence of his mother-tongifl'. It is Tiot only 
that ho so frequently has resort to^^an uricoutli Grei‘k <*oin- 
pound when he might easily express the same idea in two 
or three English words, if not in one ; there is a perpetual 
clumsiness in his coiistruction of coiftmori senhmccs and his 
use of common words. Clarendon himself is not harder 
or more tortuous. Even in purely narrative parts, which 
ought to flow most easily, the understanding of the reader 
can seldom keep pace with his eye. Cyclopean epithets are 
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piled together, almost at random, on any substantive wliich 
will have the complaisance to receive them. The choice 
of expression and inetaplior is sametitm's suclf- as almost to 
rival the aclnevenicnts of Castl(‘n‘agh in his happi(‘st hour. 
We have people exfsting, ‘not as individual names on paper, 
but simply as an imposturous nominal sfggn^ate,* [and such 
like.] * ** * \V(‘ arc sorry to say ihat tliesc instances 

arc taken from the last two volumes, so that Mr. Orote does 
not improve as he advances. * * **'rho redeeming point, 

and a great ri'deeming point it is, is the total absence of 
anything like afU'Ctation. All the peculiarities are genuine, 
and everytliing that is genuine in eomposition, though it 
cajinot be admired, may be borne. Hut for this, w(* should 
be compelled to class oiio of the bc^st of Knglish books 
among the very worst of English writings. Mr, Grote must 
reimmibcr, ihat no man who writ<‘s for pt^teriiy can afford to 
neglt*et«i.ho art of composilion. • /Fhe trimmer bark, though 
less richly laden, will lloat farther tluwn th(‘ str(‘ain of Time ; 
and when so many authors of real ability and learning are 
competing for every niche in ilie tem})i)e of Fame, the coveted 
place will assuredly be won by style,** 
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THE STUDY OF MODERN HISTORY. 


It was a great satisfaction to mo to find, after ch*K>sing this 
subject for a Lecture, *that it was the very one wliieh had 
been commended to your spticial attention by thi^ distin- 
guished man who hasy done yoii^Jvnl us the honour of opening 
this course of Ix"ctun*s by mfvice on the l)(‘st mode of sys- 
tc>matic reading ; and I trust that in what I am about to say 
tlicro will be nothing inconsistent with the spirit of his 
remarks. * 

I n<?ed not waste words on the great importance and 
interest of Modern ifistory— of History altogether^ --' 
link which binds tojfether the successive generations f)f man- 
kind — of Modern Hislory in particular, as that of which 
we ourselves form a part. But ^vhen I cdhio to speak of 
the stu<*7 of it, the same question, doubthiss, will occur 
to every one — llow can we ho|>j‘, to grapple with such 
an immense subject? On the onc^hand, detailed histories 
of the whole extent of English o^^of European ^history are 
entirely beyond our rdhcli 5 on the other hand, short :i bridge-. 
mcQts and compenitiums are so dry and meagre, that we 
hardly learn anything from them. To a certain extent this 
difficulty is insurmountable. If we would know History 
fully, we must bestow much time upon it ; if we wish to 
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know it compendiously, we must bo content to lose half 
its instruction, and almost all its attractions. 

Still, there is^ a remedy arising from the f:ery nature of 
History itself, which, as soon as we are reminded of it, we 
can apply for ourselves. In history, as in everything else, 
it is a great mistake to look upon' evefrything that is 
told us as of equal importance. Here, as elsewhere, tlcre 
are some points which concentrate and condense in them- 
sclv(‘s whole masses of inferior events ; so that, if we know 
them thoroughly, we shall be able to know a vast number 
of lesser objecis, before, and b(diind, and around us, which 
those greater points involve. If wc can get hold of any one 
point of this kind, it is like* ascending to the top of some com- 
manding height, over a largo ,city or muntry : what seemed 
all confused and unintelligible whilst wc were in the streets 
or the plain now assumes its proper proportion and moaning. 
One liC/ur of such a view is >vVjr^b days of minuter investi- 
gation amongst th(j various objects which we now see un- 
rolled before us as in a map. Abridgements which should, 
as it w(*rp, leap from one such ciiincnce to another, de- 
scribing particular (jpochs, persons, events, places, with great 
rwh. ' and i)assing slightly over the dreary wastes of 
intervening periods, might be full, not only of instruction, 
but of amusement and interest. 

• What, then,' arc these |)oints, and, which shall I select? 
I might take one or more of those great epochs wdiich 
contain within themselves the secrets of the whole of the rest 
of Modern History. Or, I might take some one great event or 
scene which represented each one of those epochs, describing 
it in all its details, and stiowing in what relation it stood to 
the rest of the age. Or, I might take some one great charac- 
ter ; a thousand ordinary men go, it is said, to make up one 
hero— and so, by understanding perfectly that one saint or 
hero, you understand all the thoughts and (eclings that in his 
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great character were wrapt up and expressed. Or, I might 
take the history of some one groat place — some scene whero 
great events iiave been performed — whero great men have 
lived and died — where by the thousand threads of local asso- 
ciations we are insensibly brought witlfln the recollections 
of the past, and^ntr^luced into its very presence. 

I have mentioned all those inodes that they may serve as 
landmarks for your reading, if any of you are so disposed. I 
mention them sill with«the general advice, which the mention 
of them of itself involves, — ‘‘ Take care of the great events, 
and the little ones will take care of themselves.” 

But ill my own seh^ction this evening I have been gifidiid 
by the wish to take one of these points on wliich 1 might 
presume all of my hearers to be more or less familiar. I 
therefore propose to view the study of Modern History 
through the eyes, if I may so say, not of a gr(‘at age, or 
event, or man, but of a yre^ place. And hero I fi;ol sure 
that you will anticipate mo in the seletition of the placid which 
I shall choosii as my instance. Whatiwer might be the mode 
by which I should entiu'ce or illuslrate the study of Modern 
History elsewhere, here I can have no doubt that it ought to 
be by the study of Donpon. ' 

It is the peculUir compensation to the inhabitants of a 
city like this, that what othm’s gain fj*om the study and 
enjoyment of Natun^ you ma^ gain froiv the study and 
enjoyment of History. What geology, mineralipgy, and 
botany, are to the dwellers in rustic pliri^Aes, that History 
is to the occupants of streets, tfie neighbours of houses, 
whose very names are famous. The pleasuVo wliich a 
botanist finds in the,flowcrs alon£* the common'pathways of 
his daily \YRlks — the pleasure which the geologist finds in 
hills, and valleys, and roads, and railroads, as if tlieir very 
sides were hung with beautiful pictures, wliich to him alone 
are visible — this same pleasure is given to the historian 
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as he looks at tlie buildings, as he sees the names, of even 
the commonest streets in London. He sees there what 
others see not; and, as the struc^rc of the ear^li to a student 
of geology becomes an orderly and beautiful system instead 
of a disjointed m^ss of stone and earth, so London, to a 
student of History, instead of a mer<? collection of bricks 
and mortar, becomes a book in which the history of tlie 
past is written on every street, and in every square, as in 
the pagt's of some*- richly -illuminated t^olumc. 

Let me, then, so far as the present time will allow, 
unfold this book before you, and show you how in it some 
of the most striking lessons of History may bo conveyed, 
where, perhaps, you may least expect to find them. 

Befoj’o 1 go into any detail, let me make two remarks 
which ap[)ly to London as a wiiole. First, the mere fact 
of its grandeur — of its vast size — of the ceaseless stir 
and extiritomont of its daily*^ 4nd hourly life — is an assist- 
ance to the compr(*honslon of History fiir beyond what 
those can have who live away from it. It raises us out 
of ourselves— it gives us a conscicusiiess of nearness to 
the great pulses ot national life. No thoughtful person, 
remember his first entrance vnto Lojidon, can fail 
to look back upon it as an epoch in his life. To have seen, 
for the Tirst tiuie, that countless tide of human beings — 
t® look, for the first tiim*, from one of the bridges, or from 
any height, within or around the city, over the vast region, 
rather than town, tvhich is included within the name of 
“Loudon” — is a shock li^te that which the Englishman ex- 
periences when, for the first time, he lauds amidst the un- 
wonted sights and sounds of a Continental port, — which 
the European traveller experiences whenj* for the first time, 
ho encountei'S the strange, yet familiar, images of an Eastern 
land. London, as has beem truly said, however deficient in 
splendour or beauty, is yet, by the mere fapt of its immense 
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size, sublime with the sublimitj of sea or of mom^tains.” 
It conveys, to any one who views it in connexion with its 
History, the same elcvatiiigsand ennobling feelings which 
sea or mountains give to those who live within their reach. 
It teaches us, in this respect, exactly lhat lesson of hu- 
mility and of nS:)deration wliicli we ought to derive from 
the magnitude and many-sidedness of famous bveiits and 
famous men. 

But, secondly, thei*® is another circumstance in the histo- 
rical aspect of London which, at first sight, might seem to 
detract from its interest, but which still has a pc^culiar 
lesson of its own to tell us. You must not expect to fiiul in 
London what you find in many Continental cities—the actual 
scenes of many great* events. Look over the history of 
England, and you w'ill find that, I'xcept tho State-trials, im- 
prisonments, executions, and meetings of Parliament, hardly 
any great event has liappeiftd in LoiuU u. l^ook, ion tho 
other hand, over tho history of Franei*, and you will find 
that hardly any great event has — at least in later times — 
happened out of Paris* What a key is this to tho cha- 
racters, tho feelings, the revolutions, of the two countries ! 
We see, by a glance •at Paris, how entirely France 
nation of a great city ; w^e see, by a glance at London, how 
entirely London is tho city of a great nation. Wo See this, 
and wo feel at on(!e jts importfance to our* whole mode of 
regarding the relations of the capital to«the counti^y. We 
feel tliat, great as London is, England Is a thousand times 
greater ; our pride and our thankfuiiiess is, not that wo are 
Londoners, but that we are Englishmen ; not tliat we rule 
the country, but that^ilie country Vuh?s us; and 'that in the 
welfare of that coiumon country the highest nobleman, the 
busiest citizen, the most retired rustic, has, 1 will not say an 
equal, but certainly a deep and a common intei*est. 

And now, from these two general remarks on this great 
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book of English history, which all of you have, as it were, 
in your hands whilst I speak, — from these two remarks, 
telling you what you are, and what you are t not, to expect 
in its pages, — let me open those pages and go through them, 
not, indeed, in detail, but selecting such parts as chiefly bear 
on the subject now before us. ^ 

First, ks in all history, we must go back as far a»>we 
can, and find that basis on which it must always rest, 
namely, its geography. No one caiubver gain a clear notion 
of historical events without a clear notion of the ground on 
which tliey have been enacted : and tliis is specially impor- 
tant with regard to capital cities. Ask always what was 
the reason why this or that place should have been selected 
as the metropolis of a great nation, and you will, in all pro-, 
bability, have learned one cliief characteristic of the nation 
itself. Was there anything of the kind in the situation of 
London? Was there anytiiFitg which might have taught a 
Druid of ancient tinu's wliat was in store for his coming 
country, as ho sat where we are now assembled ? 

Let us for a moment try to see^ London as he then saw 
it. A long range of rising ground, covered with a vast 
»<jfoi^, full of wild deer, wild boars, and Avild bulls — descend- 
ing from what are iioav the liills of Hampstead in a gradual 
slope t6 a broad river, st(H‘ply on the east, through a deep 
fnoi*ass on the west — a fi»w streams rushing down from the 
hills, tlv'ough the woods, into the river — this was the most 
ancient form of Loi'pdon. Most of these features it is difficult 
now even to imagine, less to recognise ; yet some of 

them stttl linger Avhere you would least expect. 

In the ‘ilepths of tlle^ ‘city you may remember one of the 
most beautiful of Sir Christopher Wren’s churches — St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. By that church there flows the Brook 
of London Wall — the Wall-brook — which still ru.shcs down 
with such a torrent that a workman, clearing the sewer 
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which it now forms, was once carried away by it. Every 
one knows Holborn Hill, but how few remember that it 
takes its name 4rom the Old Hourne or stream which, rising 
in High Holborn, ran down that steep declivity, and turned 
the mills at Turnmilly or Turnbull Street, at the bottom, — 
the River of Weis, m it was sometimes called, from those 
old consecrated springs which now lie choked and buried 
in Clerken mil, and Holy mil, and St. Clement’s IVelL 
Fleet Ditch, Fleet Street, Fleet Market — all mark the course 
of the brook, called, from its rapidity, the Fleet, rising far 
away in the breezy slopes of Hampstead. Tyburn, in like 
manner, is the brook of the Tye, or Aye, whicli, after giving 
name, first, to Mai'y-le-bourne (now corrupted into IVlary- 
bone), and then to Upper and Lowt‘r Brook Stre(;t, and 
running under the mount of Mount Street, and under 
“ Hay,^' or, as it usei^to be called (from this stream) Aye 
Hill,” ran out through the i>recn Park, and spr(!ai% into 
the western morass of which I spoke before. That morass 
occupied the whole of what is now Belgravia, — which, as 
you know, has been bub recently reclaimed, — and the still 
older riiarsh inclosed between the river and the Long Ditch 
which once gave its ifame to what is now Great Gt*j^u*go 
Street in Westminster^ and so formed a marshy island, over- 
grown with thickets, whence it was called Thorncy Island, 
on which rose, in after WestPiinster Abbey. 

Now, when you think how completely must oP these 
nQ,tural features have been obscured, you^may wonder what 
connexion they can have with any subsequent history of tlie 
great city which has grown out of them. But, eviui if there 
were no direct conncaaon, there is^stlll something almost 
a^cting in the thought that, after all, we are not so far 
removed from our mother earth, from natural influences, 
as you might suppose. There is something of a quaint and 
touching interest tq remember that the great arteries of our 

A A 
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crowded streets, the vast sewers which cleanse our habita* 
tions, are fed by the life-blood of those old and living streams 
— that underneath our tread th» Tyburn, andfthc Oldbourne, 
and the Fleet, and the Wall-brook, are still pursuing their 
ceaseless course — still ministering to the good of man, 
though in a far different fashion than wfien Druids drank 
of their sacred springs, and Saxons were baptized in ':^ieir 
rushing waters, centun'es and ages ago. 

But amidst all these changes thfre is one natural feature 
which remains the same — the River Thames — the largest 
ri ver in England — hero widening to an almost majestic size, 
yet not too wide for thoroughfare — the direct communication 
between J^ondon and the sea, on the one hand, between 
London and the inland counties on ^lie other. When roads 
were bad, when robbers were many, when the forests were 
still thick — then, even more than now,, the Thames was the 
groat^highway of English life— the great inlet and outlet of 
English commerce. Here, from the very earliest times, the 
coracles, or wicker-boats, of the British tribes, the galleys 
of the Roman armies, were moored# which gave to the place 
its name — now thi ough its thousand masts and funnels far 
* moiV;^ appropriate than in its first or'^in — the city of ships. 
Such is the probable meaning of the name of London^ which 
it boro as early as the first century of our era, when it first 
•apy^ears in the pages of 'Tacitus, even before the birth- of 
Modefti History.” Such was the situation which ultimately 
fixed its supremacy over all the other towns which have at 
various times claimed' to be capitals of England — York, 
Canterbury, and Winchester, — such the omen which it gave, 
even at As very bii''thj'‘of being the seat of the greatest 
maritime empire which the world feas ever seen. Tim 
Thames is the parent of London. The chief river of England 
has given birth, by a natural consequence, to England’s 
greatest city. The old historic stream, wliich gathered on 
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the banks of its upper course Oxford, Eton, Windsor, and 
Richmond, had already, before the first beginning of those 
ancient seats ftf learning ailfl of regal lu>^ury, become on 
these its lower banks the home of England’s commerce 
and England’s pG|wor. 

This is the cnief%iatural element of London connected 
with its subsequent growth ; but the others which I men- 
tioned have not been without* im|>ortance in determining 
the rest of its fortunes? The slight rising grounds on the 
east naturally became the seat of the city. Corn IliH, 
Tower Hill, and Ludgate Hill, still r(‘iijind us that the 'gld 
London, like all fastnesses and capitals, took advantage of 
whatever strength their natural situation afibr^led ; and, 
therefore, as you go up to C/orn-lIill, the original seat of 
British chiefs and Roman governors, as you f(‘el the ground 
swelling under your •feet when ^ou brgin the ascent from 
Fleet Street to St. Paul’s, <w^as you soj* the emineftce on 
which stands the Tower of London, the old(‘st, and once 
the chief palace and fortress of our English kings, you have 
before you the ri*asons which fixed what is pi’operly called 
the city'" of Loiv*on on its present site. There the first 
dwellers of the land Wked down on the river bqpiMith; 
drank of the fresh fivulcts in the winding valleys which 
intei’sected their earthen bulwarks ; the deep ravmie of 
the Fleet protected them on the Vest — the Pushing Wall-* 
brook. on the cast; behind them was tlie Jjreat foresft, with 
its savage beasts ; before them was thp Tfiames, then spread- 
ing far and wide over what wei^ then the kkes and 
marshes of Lambeth and Southwark. And when from these 
heights, if I ma}" so tall them,^ you 'descend to the level 
plain, and ask hovt it is that the seat of goveimment 
was transferred from these eastern eminences to that remote 
comer in Westminster, where it is now fixed ; there again 
the original cause ^ may be found in the wild morass— the 
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thorny thickets which occupied the ground eighteen hundred 
years ago. The one nucleus and centre of the whole of what 
we now call W^tminster is tRe great Abbejr, of which the 
first foundation was laid by a Saxon king in the seventh 
century ; and the situation of that Abbey, as of most mo- 
nastic institutions, was probably fix(5<l by the nearness to 
the river sid(3, whence they could receive provisions with 
less trouble and difficulty; and also by the jungle and marsh, 
which made the island on which th(§r were settled a natural 
refuge from the savage marauders who then infested the 
cqpntry. And roi\pd the Abbey, thus entrenched within 
its deep morass, gradually sprang up, first, the favourite 
Palace of. the sovereigns, who felt more secure under the 
shadow of the great sanctuary than 'even in their own for- 
tress in the Tower, and then within the walls of the Palace, 
the “Chambers” — the “Houses” — finatone, and then* both 
“Hodses” of Parliament, which hav'3 now grown in power 
and grandeur till they have absorbed the whole site of that 
ancient habitation of their sovereign. 

If there are any Scotchmen hi^i’e present, — if any who 
have visited the beautiful capitfil of tho sister kingdom, 
it mjw help you to understand whlit I havo said about 
London, if I compare it with the saihe features exhibited 
on a smaller scah^ — but still more forcibly — in Edinburgh. 
"There you wM veniembch'* the Casthu on its high rock, cor- 
responding to Coi'hhill and the Tower of London, — then the 
houses of th(i nobles, iij^ the High Street, corresponding (as I 
shall afterwards show* you) to our Strand, — then the old 
Palace of^tho Scottish kings, in the Abbey of the Holy 
Cross, or Holy Root!, which, like •Westminster, stood in 
early times amidst what was once a thi«k forest. 

r have dwelt longer on this original aspect of London 
than, perhaps, its intrinsic importance deserves, because it is 
never out of place to trace back to its v^ry first causes tlie 
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origin of what has since become famous — ^because the in- 
fluence thus exercised over our history by the natural fea- 
tures of our capital city is an index of tha^; constant inter- 
weaving of God’s Providence with man’s^ efforts, of which 
all History is con^posed. On the one hand, without its river, 
without its morasses, •without its froslr streams, without its 
gentle eminences, London would not have been wliat it is ; 
but, on the other haTid, without the energy, and the courage, 
and the piety, first of the Homan colonists, who chose this as 
their harbour, — then of the Saxons, then of tlic Normans, 
then of the great English empire, — ^^vjlhout all this, tjjo 
Thames and its tributaiy brooks would have flowed in 
vain, — the hills of Ludgato and the Tower W4i)nld have 
remained steep banks oT London clay, — ^tln^ place whore the 
most august assembly of the world is at this mojnent de- 
bating the fortunes of Europe |tijd of Asia would still have 
been an impenetrable thicketrin a pcs‘.loiitial marsh. * 

This is one advantage of studying History through the 
medium of a great place like London — that it takes us 
back to the time before History began, and out of which it 
sprang. Another advantage is, that it enables us, perhaps, 
more vividly than anything else, to imagine tho diffi^ronco 
between our times ’and those which have gone before. 
Doubtless, wo are in many important points the same as 
were our ancestors. We are inen,®wo are ChHstians, we are* 
Englishmen, as they were. But we d5 not enoifgh re- 
member how differently, in many jjpints, they must have 
placed tilings before their minds — ^#hat differenj ideas the 
same objects, the same words, the^samo names in religion, 
in politics, in nature,* in art, must have suggest(id to tlicm 
and to us. One easy and ready mode of thus recalling the 
past, at least in its outward form, is by familiarity with 
the relics which it has left> few and far between, in an 
ancient city like tlyd. * 
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But, perhaps, before I go further, I ought to remind you 
of one melancholy cause why the old City of London con- 
tains so much loss of these past recollections than any other 
city equally aiicjent ; and that is, the great Fire which 
raged for four long days and nights in tip disastrous year 
of 1666. And, in speaking of this ‘‘great Fire, I cannot 
forbear to remind you of some of the historical lessons 
which it teaches us. Ono is, that though it destroyed much 
it cleared away much. If it carried away fine old churches, 
and b(‘autiful wooden houses, and dark winding alleys, it also 
cqrried away the Plague. The Plague, which raged- in the 
spring of tliat year, has never attacked us since — and that 
blessing we owe, in great measure, to the clearance made by 
the Fire. So it is that there always is a compensation in 
human events — no evil comes without its good, no good 
without its evil. Let us iqake the best of both. 

ASiolher lesson that llic' Fire teaches us is, what is 
contained in the story of the great pillar which is called the 
Monument. That pillar, which stands at the entrance of 
Pudding Lane, where the Fire b(^«an, as by an odd and 
well-known coincidence it ended in Pie Corner, was the 
Mom^neiit of wliieh Pope speaks, when he says — 

** Like a tall bally, lifts its head and lies,** 

" •• 

It lies now no’' longer. The lie which it once told was a 
ridiculous calumny — that the city was burnt (so the inscrip- 
tion ran) “ by the nuibccj and treachery of the Popish fac- 
tion,” who were at that time even more unpopular with the 
mass of our countryiAeii than they arc now. The inscrip- 
tion which recorded this was erased 'about twenty years 
ago. The Monument, therefore, now remains a happy in- 
stance of what it is often the privilege of history to record, 
an instance of at least one cause of needless irritation gone 
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to the abyss, whence it will no more return, — a proof that 
truth and justice .have no need of support from folly and 
falsehood. . 

But now let me very briefly go through such points as 
escaped the Fires and as may best recall to us the successive 
stages of Modern IliStory with which London has kept pace. 

First, there is the earliest beginning of London and of 
England — when the armies of the Komaii conqueror lifted 
up tho veil which concealed Britain from the rest of llie 
world. Last week you heard of the noble d(‘eils and words 
of the touching life and tragical death of the Homan orator 
Cicero. Is there anything whicli can recall him or liis coun- 
trymen to your thouglits as you piiss to and fro ^Jirough the 
crowded thorouglifar<.% of London? Jn the churchyard of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate (a church famous for the burial and 
the marriage of two«of our gr^ajest men in later times — the 
burial of Milton and the mifiriagc of Crornwtdl), many of 
you may have seen — but many of you, perhaps, have never 
seen — the venerable* remains of the old Roman wall imbedded 
in the huge bastion df later times, as truly a fragment of 
Roman workmanship as tlie columns that arc* now staudijig 
in the Forum, or flic aqucnluets that still stre^h their’ 
melancholy and nfajestic lines along the desolate Cam- 
pagna. And if you chaiiee, as you Avalk up Caunoh Street, 
to cast a glance, on }¥)ur left-haffid side, at •the wall of St. 
Swithin’s Church — you will there see, fti the anck?nt frag- 
ment called London Stonr^ a memorial of the manner in 

•* 

which that mighty nation carriAl their customs (jvery- 
where throughout the world. That stone was* the central 
stone, or terminus, irom which radiated out in all direc- 
tions those magnifrtjent roads, running straight as an arrow 
over hill and valley, north, and west, and south, an^ east, 
for which the Romans were so justly celebrated — the great 
instruments by jrhich they replenished, and subdued, and 
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civilised, the nations that were subject to their sway. 
Such a Sterne — ^called the Golden Milestone — stood in the 
Roman Forum ayfiidst all the IJjlendour of tfio statues, and 
temples, and triumphal arches, which adorned tliat glorious 
scene. Such, on a miniature scale — making London, even 
in that its first infancy, so far as tlfoy could, a copy of 
their own great capital — is the stone which you can still* 
sec, and feel, and touch, in the heart of what is now grown 
to be the greatest city, except Rome, fliat has ever yet arisen. 

These relics of Roman times lie barely within our subject 
— but they arc on thp threshold of Modern History, though 
not within the province of Modern History itself ; and they 
are for thjgS very reason important, as reminding you that 
out of Ancient History Modern IKstory rose — that the 
study of Greece and Rome is indispensable to a full know- 
ledge of th(‘, growth of our^ojvn countiy, and constitution, 
and refigion. They are the ^"Unesses, in the midst of the 
roar and whirl of modern times, to the importance and the 
value to our history and to our education of what wo call 
Classi<;al Studies. • 

From this remote age let us come nearer to our own 
time. J will not detain you in the ]Jeriods of British, of 
Saxon, and Danish history, further thail to give you two or 
three instances which may, at least, give a transient gleam 
oT interest to iiffraes and stfeets whichi connect us with those 
distant d^iochs. * 

I know not whetlier ^the British period is too obscure to 
justify any allusion. Wfmt traces there are of its existence 
can at best bo very doubtful ; yet I cannot altogether forget 
that St. Peter’s, Cornlull, claims to slund on the most an- 
cient consecrated ground in England ; that it pretetids (as 
you may still see, if you read tho brass-plate in its vestry) 
to take precedence even of the great Cathedral of St, Paul’s 
~ycs, and I must add oven of the great (Cathedral of Can* 
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terbury itself ; for there, as the story runs, the first British 
king, Lucius, lived and was baptized, four'hundred years 
before the conversion of th6 Saxon EthelJ)ert, and made it 
the metropolitan church of his whole khigdom, — the same 
Lucius, on whogi, in his after years, we unexpectedly stum- 
ble, if we travel* abroad amongst the Alps of Eastern Swit- 
zerland, as one of the British missionaries, who gave up his 
crown to go and convert those wild mountaineers to the faith 
of Christ. • 

So much for British times. In Saxon times, how few thei’e 
arc who remember, as they pass through Addle Street, inj;he 
City, tliat it d(^rives its mime from tluj palace of the great 
King Alhehtane, who broke down the last resispinco of the 
British race — carried the banner of the Wliite Horse of the 
Saxon to the Laud’s End in Cornwall, and slew tho last King 
of Cumberland, wbo«c bones lie buried under tho huge cairn, 
between Grasmere and Ke^Nfick, cfillc d from him Bunmail 
Raise. In Danish times, only a few hundred yards from this, 
— in the name of the Church of St. Clenuait Danes, you 
may be reminded of thtj time when the. brief power of that 
savage nation was overthrown, and the few that, in consi- 
deration of tln*ir English wives, survived tlie extii’jjjition of 
their counti*ym<;n, were constrained to live on that spot, — shut 
out, as you will observe*, from the sanctuary of Westminster 
ou the one side, from ^he city ol* London oti the other, — k 
desolate, isolated, solitary refuge, as it then was, lit for tlio 
dwelling-place and burial-place of ^an accursed and Pagan 
race. • 

Let us pass on to the periods which, though still remote, 
bring before us more clearly the sUtef of London * and, there- 
fore, of England, in» times more within tho reach of our own 
history. I have spoken of the two extreme points of London 
— ^the City on the east, and Westminster on the west, • Let 
us follow its growth between the two ; — let us see how far 
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its gradual tjxpansion has received the impress of tl)e events 
that have rolled durii.g the course of ages within and around 
it. Temple Barbas every one lAows, is the liAit of the city. 
From thence, to Whitehall was for many centuries a free and 
o|wn space — not, indeed, uninhabited, but s<^]l occupied only 
by occasional houses or villages, whose f^xistence we can still 
trace in the names as wo pass through what is now one long 
unbroken mass of streets. 

First., what is the great region on*onc side of which we 
are now as.sernbled? It is the Strand^ the siiore, of the 
Ri^er Thames — om;o lined with the palaces of the old 
nobility, wliose beautiful gardens sloped down to the water’s 
edge, wheiy. they embarked in their stately barges, and 
then went to And fro on the river, ^lot yet crowded with 
its countless steamers, to Lamlxdh, to Westminster, to the 
Tower, as their business o^ pleasure called tlioin. Every 
name, ths yon look right and lefii tlirongh the whole length 
of Uk; Strand is the name or group of nami s of some illus* 
trioiis family — Somerset, Ceeil, Salisbury, Arundel, Surrey, 
Norfolk. Two instanees only I will* select out of the whole 
mass. One is on the other side of the Strand, If any of 
you loot ean‘fully, you will sec in rajlid succession George 
Street, V'dUers Slr(*et, Duke Street; thfn a little behind, Of 
Alley,* ^hu'khtgham Street. Tliosi^ streets, that alley, those 

shops, mark the Site of what Vas once oho of the most splendid 

• • 

Since this Lccturwwas delivered, I have learneil that* Of Alley*' 
has disoppenred. It had benmie such a haunt of vice that it v^as deemed 
advisable lo cl^tinge the very name of the locality ; and this change of 
name and purpose has thus liccomc .'mother incident in the associations of 
a place whit'h had Ijeon for sfl inany generations ^inly linked with the tradi- 
tions of i-rime and sin. It has been reserved for qpr time (if I may use the 
words the excellent Vicar of the parish, fwm whom I derWc my infor- 
mation) to hear the voice of prayer and praise ascending in the imme- 
diate vicinity of those ancient resorts of vice,” and to witness “a devout 
congregation assembled in that lung desolate, heritagg.'' 
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palaces in England — York House, onco the palaee of the Arch- 
bishops of York — then of the wicked George Villiers, Duke 
of Sjfckittgffkm^ whom yo# may remcm^jcr in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of “ Pevcril of the Peak,” w'hose names arc now 
preserved, as I Jiavc said, in the streets and alley into which 
his property \va8 a^erwards divided. The oth(*r instance I 
will take is that of the place where Ave arc noAv met. Exeter 
Hall is so called from Burleigh House, afterw^ards Exeter 
HousBy which took it? name fi-om the Earl of Exeter^ and 
his father, the great Lord Burh^gh, Prime Minisler of Queen 
Elizabeth, and oiv? of the best and wisest statesmen thatjhis 
country ever possessed. Between Burleigh Str(*et, wdiich 
runs on my right, and Exeter Street, which rung on my left, 
roso the noble mansioti which Avitnessed the consultations of 
that great man against eneitiies abroad and r(*bels at hona* — 
Spanish Armada a«id Irish insurrections — and which estab- 
lished the Church, the Monhrehy, and tlie Emi)iro'*on tlu'ir 
present solid basis. I know not Iioav far historical associa- 
tions may be supposed to ling(*r round a place Avhieli lias lost 
all vestiges of its anoi*ent aspect, but any one Avho considers 
hoAv grave and Iioav complicated are the questions Avhieh 
are from time to tiflic discussed within these*, av!|J|J,s, cou.d 
wish no better Avish for their successful issue than that they 
might' be Anewed in tlio calm spirit of tlic enliglitened and 
high-rninded counsellor avIio onct? lived and died within the 
precincts of this famous Hall. • ’ 

From the Strand let us advance^ into Avhat is still. an open 
space. St. Martin’s-iu-thc-/Vc/d& still Reminds you that 
there was once a time when it^ stood a villii^e church in 
green fields; and (sharing Cros^s I’ccalls one of the most 
touching j^cenos iii« English history, when tlie long funeral 
procession of Eleanor, the beloved Avife of King Edward L, 
who had sucked the poison from his wounded arm in tho 
Holy Land, haltqd, for the last time, before it reached its final 
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resting-place in Westminster Abbey, in the little village 
which from her is said to have taken its name of Charing—- 
La Che re Reine—The Dear ^ueen; and ih whicl\, was 
erected the last and most beautiful of the memorials called 

f 

from li(;r “ Queen Kleanor’s crosses.” 

There is a statue in Charing Crosiy which almost irre- 
sistibly takes us on a few steps to one of the most historical 
spots in liOndon. Yesterday — the 30th of January — was the 
anniversary of that scene which has 'made WhiUjhall Place 
for ever memorable, by the execution of the unfortunate 
King Charles T. It m one of the few scenes in English 
history which, in spite of all the changes of time and place^ 
you can siijl follow sh.'p by step from beginning to end. 
You can go with the king and his escort, from St. James’s 
Palace, where ho slc‘pt the night b('fore, — ^you can cross St, 
James’s Park with him on that cold, wiutiy morning, — you 
can inurgino him cntc*riiig fron? Oie I'ark the long, gallery 
that then ran across tlio street, joining together the two 
parts of Whitehall Palace, — ^you can fancy him passing 
through tin? Paiupieting Hall, the on4y ])art of the Palace 
that reinjiins, now turned into Whitehall Chapel. You must 
then ininjxine him issuing from an apbrtiirc made in the 
wall, east of the JIall. You can sec the t ast mass of human 
heads far' away to Charing Cross on one side, and to West- 
mhister on the otlicr. Yoir'may hincy the old Archbishop 
Usher sitting, an awe-struck sjK'ctator, on the roof of what 
is now the Admiralty*, and fainting away as he saw the axe 
descend. You may hear the deep groan which burst forth 
from the whole assembled multitude, as the head of the King 
— still beloved in spite df liis faults and* because of his mis- 
fortunes — rolled on the scaffold. I will not enter into the 
various questions which that scene raises ; they would 
furnish a Lecture in themselves. I now only notice it that 
you may remember that there is the place ;where you may 
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form a picture of its outward aspect to your mind*s eye. 
But there is another spot in Whitehall which illustrates so 
well and so Briefly another ^art of English history, that I 
must dwell upon it for a moment. Pass ^hind the Banquet- 
ing Hall— rstep^into the open space by Whitehall Gardens. 
You may possiBly hhve iiurned in there to look at the house 
of the great statesman for whose untimely deatB four yeara 
ago all London, as it was truly said, “mourned as one 
family.” Pass into fliat open space, and obsci-ve another 
statue. Who is the King there standing in the midst of the 
palace court ? It is the son of Charles — tlio hardly less un- 
fortunate James II. It is, with one exception, the only 
statue of that wayward and obstinate king \^hich exists 
in England. That ^ne exception is over the gateway of 
the oldest, and, I trust, not the least useful of the colleges 
of Oxford, whore* it was placed by the then Jacobite 
head, Obadiah Walker, ^But it is nd the faci.' of the 
statue having been erected either in London or Oxford, but 
the fact of its continuance in Whitehall, to which I call 
your attention. It wtse erected a short time before his fliglit, 
but it remained after the occupation of tliat very same palace 
by his rival and encftiy, William III. I have spol^n of the 
contrast Initwcon Paris and London — br*twecn Franco and 
England. I know of no more striking instance of it than 
the contrast betwceiii the total T)verthrow of all the monu- 
ments of the past dynasties by tliose who succeed them in 
France, and the permission accorcled *'to this memorial of 
James to remain in the heart of tl?c palace by the very man 
who had driven out the king whom it represents. Look at 
it in this aspect, and it becomes one of the most instructive 
— T had almost sj;id one of the most edifying —monuments 
in London. It tells of the mildness, of the moderation, of 
the wisdom of our revolution, as compared with those of 
other countries. , It tells us of the regard for law, of the 
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respect for the past^ of the dislike to violent changes which, 
combined as it is now, and as it was then, with manly love 
of freedom and independence, cdhstitutes the gfcaU*8t charm 
of our national history — the greatest gift that God has be- 
stowed on our national character. Long i^fiy we keep it; 
long may the wise and peaceful lesscuis ctf ^V^iitehall Gai’dens 
prevail, as they liave prevailed, over the bloody and mournful 
recollections of Whitehall Place ! 

Let us briefly follow the course ^f London westward. 
G radually it i*olled on. What the Strand was once, Grosvenor 
Sipjarc became in later times ; and what Grosvenor Square 
was iii I he days of our fathers, Belgravo Square is becoming 
now. But it^was long before this was elfected. In the seven- 
ti'cnth e(‘iitury, Oxford Iload was the* highroad running to 
that aTici(‘ut seat of learning, through fields and hedges; Pic- 
cadilly was the name of asolitai^ house in«thc outskirts of the 
sul)url)s«of I/j!idon ; woodcocks •vyere shot in Conduit Street 
and Regent Street ; the little brook, of which I spoke before, 
which gives its naino to Brook Street, was sufficient, for 
many y(‘ai’s, to prevent the tide of houses and population 
from advancing to its western bank. Many instances might 
be givei^of tlu: great changes which Ifcive been effected in 
the westward j)ai t of London even within the memory of 
man. I Vlll confine myself to one, which I mention partly 
bi?eausti it ih, pei^iaps, not g«'nerally kny wn, partly because it 
is, on a Binall scalej a curious illustration of what oRcn has 
occurred on a larger ^calc in the history of men and manners. 
Any one who has ever gone through the narrow passage 
which loads between the gardims of Lansdowno House from 
Berkeley S(j[hare to Pictadftly, will remember the iron rails 
which bar its en trances. It is now rather more than sixty years 
ago since the incident occurred which led to their erection. 
A distinguished person, now dead, was sitting in his study 
in Bolton Street; ho heard a great tumult outside— > ran 
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to ask what it was — ^was told that a mounted highwayman 
had robbed a gentleman in Piccadilly, and had galloped 
down Bolton*Row, with a oFowd behind him, who hoped to 
catch him under the walls of Lansdowne.tlardcns. To the 
surprise of evcjfy one, the highwayman darted down the 
passage, then ft-ec %f access, climbed up the steps on tho 
further side, and rode off through B(‘rkcley Sqitare, beyond 
the reach of his pursuers. And it was to prevent the recur- 
rence of such an escape that tho iron rails which you now 
see were placed at tho entrance and exit of the narrow 
passage. 

This little incident, curious, in the first instance, aS*re- 
calling, where you least expect it, an imago of past times, 
brings me to a graver*and more important scries of historical 
lessons, which London may well teach us all. Tlio iron rails 
ofLansdowno Pass^e are a memorial of a stah^ of insecurity 
which has now passed away*for cv<t. Whatevir other 
dangers wo may encounter in or about London, wo shall cer- 
tainly never again see a mounted highwayman attacking a 
traveller in Piccadilljg, or escaping at full gallop through 
Berkeley Square. But what this is on a small scale is 
brought before us ont the largest scale elsewhere. Wherever 
you turn in London^you see what is the most rcasimring and 
encouraging of all sights that History furnishes — life graves, 
if I may so call them, of gigaitic evils, once triiimphaut, 
acknowledged, defended — now troddbn under foot, never to 
revive. Turn your steps once more eastward, and look up 
at Temple Bar. Now every one gurries through it as fast 
as the throng will allow. But transport your?j*blves a hun- 
dred years back, amj I will ventftve say, thaf there is not 
one amorigst the t^^ousands who now rush through its narrow 
arches who would not have paused for a moment to look up 
at the dreadful sight at the top of tho gateway. Tliero were 
fixed the grisly heads of the noblemen and gentlemen con- 
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cerned in the great Stuart Rebellion of 1745. There they 
were placed immediately after the execution, and there they 
remained rotting away year bjaycar, to greet* you on your 
approach to the ci{y. These were the last — our fathers just 
saw the last fragments of the blanched and Jjroken skuUs— • 
and we may be well assured that such a iight will bo no 
more seen there as long as the world lasts. I do not venihre 
into the controversy whether that curious gateway should 
stand or fall ; but so long as it does* stand, it is a lasting 
memorial of one evil, at least, from which wo have escaped 
for ever. Wc are now sure never more to have rebellions of 
rivifl families against the constitutional throne of these 
realms; we are still more sure never again to see such a 
bloody and barbarous practice as the exhibition of our one-* 
mies’ heads in the gn'at thoroughfare of our metropolis. 

Go on yet again. Look once moro^at the Tower, the 
ancient /citadel and palace of finglish kings. I will not go 
through its evoutfiil history ; I will only ask you to remem- 
ber what is the chicjf recollection which it presents. Is it that 
of the seat of law and justic^e ? Is it cf a sovereign reigning 
happily and fearlessly in the midst of a virtuous court and a 
loving family ? No ; it is almost from finst to last a monument 
of war, dPoppr(*ssion, of injustice. 13uilt as a fortress to keep 
the eitiz(f!is of London in chock, always uniting witl^n its 
w;ills the prison, hard by liie palace, ^and close beside its 
walls the; place of pnlAie execution, there is, perhaps, no 
spot in Englaml which conveys so striking a picture of the 
violence of iiiddlo ^cs, Avhich some call happy and 
holy — ' 1 ilu)^)dious union of law wnth injustice, and monarchy 
with tyranny, out of whi«h, by long aryl terrible sUaiggles, 
our present good constitution has worked Jtsclf out Of the 
many celebrated persons whose names you see scratched on 
the guard-room of the Tower, and w'hose mangled remains 
lie buried iu the Tower Chapel, how few were traitors — how 
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many were martyrs ! Of the many deaths within and with- 
out the walls of that stately edifice, under the sanction, almost 
under the eycf of archbishop, and statesmen, and kings, 
now few were righteous executions — ^how njany were judicial 
FiQurdcrs, nay, ev^n midnight assassinations ! 

Once more. • Ti^n northward from the Tower, pass 
beyond the limits of the city walls, and look fiut on the 
vacant space of Smithficld. It is now nearly three hundred 
years ago since the beginning of those terrible* days when 
the fires were lit opposite the church of St. Bartholomew, of 
which the ashes remained even till our own time, in which 
perished the Protestant victims of Queen Mary’s cruel per- 
secution. The very thought of those dreadful scenes still 
rouses the indignation (jf every Englishman. But it is not 
for this that I now call your attention to them; it is to 
remind you that thc^ fires then lighted are now, and have 
been long, extinguished, nevar *again to brj kindled< that 
this great evil of burning men and women for differing in 
opinion from ourselves is one which wo may bo quite sure 
will never return. , 

I dwell upon all these cases for two reasons ; first, as a 
reason for thankfulness, and, secondly, as an example and 
encouragement. W(* shall never again see the gory heads 
of rebel noblemen looking down upon us from Tempte Bar ; 
wo shall never again hear of kings^murdered by their cousins* 
and uncles in the Tower ; wc shall nevdr again see Refonners 
burnt alive in Smithfield, Let us thank God with all our 
hearts that from these evils He, threjigh the progress of His 
Providence, through the workings of His good Spirit in the 
hearts of men and of nations, has sdlrui for cverfftje. They 
are gone ; we have l^*ft them very far behind us ; with them, 
at least, we need trouble ourselves no mbre ; to guard against 
them now, to declaim against them now, is like putting up 
crossbars at the corners of our streets to prevent the escape 
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of moiintod robbers from Piccadilly. But do they teach us 
nothing for the future ? Yes. They teach us that as those 
evils, great in their day, have«inow been put .down entirely 
by those who hav^ gone before us, so evils as great in our 
own day may and*must be put down by ourselves and our 
children. I need not name them. Evgry one who lives in 
this metro^lis must know of evils, social and moral, — his 
neighbourhood, in his calling, in the streets and the alleys of 
London, — suHiciently gr(‘at to requiro all the energy of man, 
and all the grace of God, to subdue or even to mitigate their 
■power. Think not that such evils are insuperable. Be not 
discouraged ; remember that evils as great have fallen ; re- 
member the heads on Temple Bar ; rcmcmibcr the murders 
on Tower Hill ; remember the fires of Smithfield. 

And remember also — which brings me to a no less 
important, though more pleasing, lesson of the siime kind — 
rememfeer the good that, iweiloamongst all this evil, existed 
in former tiiiu'S — the salt of England, the salt of London 
then — the warning to us. how wo of this age maybe the 
strength of the generations Avhich aj;e yet to come. There 
are many spots to which I might call your memory, as the 
monuments of the good of former tipies — the bright spots 
of Modern History. Recollections of %imucl Johnson meet 
us almdSit every where ; John Milton lies buried in St. Giles’s ■ 
Church; John Bunyiin iivBunhill Fields; John Wesley by 
the Cit5' Road; Oliver Cromwell under Tyburn Turnpike. 
But there are twi/'such places, which above all will occur 
— two which are happily the most conspicuous objects to 
every ono*iii the whole metropolis— the sight of which wo 
can never fose — the Ablx^y of Westminster, the Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. Each of them in itself is^a study of Modern 
History. Any one who goes* through the tombs of those 
magnificent churches, and asks himself who and what 
were those whose remains are there interred — wbat they 
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did for England and the world — ^why they are buried within 
those walls — ^Avould acquire a far more solid and lively 
knowledge of English history than- by reading many books 
and hearing many lectures. But I co^ino myself to the 
general fact. TShere you see what can and has been done 
by^ the genius,* th<f courage, the wisdom, the piety of 
Englishmen in times past — there you may think what 
may and ought to bo done by the same means in times 
future. It is now a ifttle more than a year since the vast 
majority, I doubt not, of those who now hoar mo witnessed 
one of the most instructive, one o^ the moat liistoiical 
scenes that this city and this nation lias ever behold. You 
saw the long funeral procession defiling through park, and 
street, and square, andP strand ; you saw London turned into 
a vast amphitheatre of gazing multitudes — of silent and 
respectful mourners*; you st^w^ the nMualns of England’s 
greatest soldier carried to lRS*hist resting-place boiu?ith tlm 
dome of St, Paul’s. Such a sight was instructive, if only as 
helping you to imagine and uuderstaud like (iv<mts in former 
times. But it is instriRitivo also, as showing what one^nan 
can do~~what gratitude one man can earn — how much the 
rough and simple virtftes of a man devoted to his pi^ic duty 
can avail against thd evils and difllcultics of his time. 

It is no abrupt transition fj'om the groat and good men 
who sleep in WcstinWister Abbfy mid St.* Paul’s, to fix 
your thoughts for a moment on those. buBdings tliemselvos. 
They are, as 1 have said, the nic^^it conspicuous edifices 
of oiir city. Let us ask, as the ftmcluding h'^soii which 
London tcach(‘S us, what \v(i may^learn, as often^as we look 
on those noble towem or on that majestic dome. Look at 
them W'cll. Their autward aspect conveys, as in a })arablc, 
one of the most important of all the truths that Modern 
History can teach us. Nothing can be more unlike than 
their forms, cithqy in conception or execution. They re- 
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present the two extremes of history and of architecture. 
One is all Gothic, the offspring of medioeval and romantic 
ages — the masterpiece of bishop, and monks, and crusaders. 
The other, thouglj first founded in remote antiquity, yet 
dates its fame from tlie time when the Reformers preached at 
Paul’s Cross ; and its present building ^is tlie highest result 
of that style of classical architecture which was intro- 
duced by the same causes that produced the Reformation, 
and wljich a century later was carried into execution by 
the groat mechanical genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 
TJ[j.ere was a time when he who admired the Abbey 
could have never dreamed of a building like St. Paul’s ; or, 
again, wbcii he who admired St. Paul’s, looked down with 
contempt on the Abbey, as Gothic ‘and barbarian. Such 
prejudices have now passed away, and there is, I trust, no 
one lierc present who has pot the capucity to enjoy them, 
and adVnire them, both. Rut ^Yhat wc feel with regard to 
the different manifestations of beauty in arcbitecturc, this is 
what History ought to teach us in regard to the different 
manifestations of goodness and truth* in men and in history. 
You may remember the old proverb about robbing Peter to 
pay Pay!. That proverb took its firsV origin from the time 
when the revenues of the Abbey of Piter ^ at Westmin- 
ster, wei*o transferred to the Cathedral of St, Paul, in 
London. Hut U has a mtA}Ii more extensive application, of 
which tfiiose two itbble editices may always serve to remind 
us. There are a thousand ways in which we may be 
tempted to rob Peter <or paying Paul — or to rob Paul 
for paying Peter. We are tempted to do so, if, a3 I said, 
we refuse, in our adhii ration of ono kind of beauty, to 
recognise any beauty of another kind. W e may bo tempted 
still more seriously to do so, if in our study of political or 
religious questions, ancient or modern, past or present, we 
insist on dwelling only on one side, and nqver looking at the 
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other. This is, indeed, in the highest sense, robbing Peter 
to pay Paul ; it is refusing to acknowledge that variety 
of character, of taste, of (pinion, which « God himself has 
forced upon us, not only in common histi^fy, but in the most 
sacred history t)f all. St* Peter and St. Paul were both 
alike apostles and sdHrants of their common Lord, however 
differing in much beside; and we shall read history to no 
purpose if we cannot, in, like manner, admire the various 
forms of goodness in later times, acknowledging the mixture 
of truth and error, of strength and of weakness, in each, 
and the higher good in all. And to ^mt higher good, gagh 
in its different way, St. Peter’s at Westminster, and St. 
Paul’s in London, point surely and truly, if we •will but see 
it. Their foundations are on the graves of the good and 
wise of former ages ; but their massive structure — their 
towering height — their majesi^ig size — the*. Gothic pinnacles 
of the one — the golden Cross of the otlier — reniiiid us not 
only of what is around us, but of Who is above us — remind 
us of that Eternal Power, and Strength, and Wisdom, which 
is above and bey on ’ jfll the roar and turmoil of the world 
below. 

Such were the fnonuments which, of old, o^r fathers 
reared lo lemind us of that Divine Presence. It nny Ikj that 
such monuments will 1x3 reared no more; that the age for 
erecting such outward memorialf of the unseen world is j>ifst 
and gone. Yet, if this be so, the more ne(M to make tluj best of 
what we have — the more need, ab^ye all, to endeavour to do 
in our day, and in our way, what Hi their day and tJx'ii* way 
our fathers did before us. When I think of tlie ovciiwhelm- 
ing greatness of tliisTcity, of wliicli 1 spoke at the beginning 
of my Lecture — ^^fhen I look upon the fac<*s of tlje rising 
generation now gathered before me, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the noble works of Modern History are finished. 
There are still gieeded, and there may still be achieved, for 
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London and for England, good deeds, as vast in dimension, 
as grand in design, as Abbey or Cathedral that ever yet 
were raised. Out of tlie vast nfasses of your and our poorer 
brethren, througli examples and exertions of those whom 
I am now addressing, the true Temple and<*Church of God 
must be built up and renewed amongsf us. In that great 
work may you and all of us be citablcd to bear a part, by 
those only means whicli, under God, can accomplisli it — ^by 
those only means which History and iSevelation alike enforce 
upon us — by hope and humility, by patience and forbear- 
ance, by the energy of Christian faith, and the comprehen- 
siveness of Christian love. 


NOTE. 

» 

FoKinos^.jof the facts to which I have\‘illuded, it is super- 
fluous to r(‘fcr to any more recondite source than Mr. 
Cunningham’s oxccllont “Handbook of London.” Anyone 
who wishes to obtain m6re general view of the city in 
its successive stages may turn with advantage to Stow’s 
“Survey” and rciinant’s “Account of London,” to the 
curious ‘contj»mporary dc4fcription of London in the twelfth 
century by Fitzstephen, apd to Mr. Macaulay’s celebrated 
Chapter on the State* of Society in 'the first volume of 
his “History of England.” * 
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It is now exactly fifty years since a clorgyraan of the Scot- 
tish Church, ongagtvi in lecturing at St. Andrews, took 
occasion, in enumerating the various earths of the chemist, 
to allude to the K(yencc, then in its infimey, tliat specially 
deals with the rocks ^nd sotls which those earths impose. 
“ There is a prejudice,** he remarked, “ against the specu- 
lations of the geologist which I am anxious to remove. It 
has been said that they nurture infidel propensities. It has 
been alleged that geology, by referring the origin of the 
globe to a higher a«iliqnity than is assigned to it by tho 
writing -j of Moses, ^iiidermines our faith in tho ftspiration 
of the Bible, and in all the animating prospects of life immor- 
tality which it unfoh^s. This is §, false alarm. The writinys 
of Moses do not fix the antiquity of^heyloher • 

The bold lecturer on this occasioR, — for it needed no 
small courage in a divine of any (^tablished church to take 
up, at the beginning of the present century, a pdbition so de- 
termined on tho gcoJ/[)gic side, — ^^s»at the timft an obscure 
young man, charsyjterised, in the small circle in which he 
moved, by the ardour of bis temperament and the breadth 
and originality of his views ; but not yet distinguished in 
the science or literature of his country, and of comparatively 
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little weight in the theological field. lie was' marked, too, 
by what hia sobci'er acquaintance deemed eccentricities of 
thought and cond^ict. When the opposite view was all but 
universal, he held and taught that Free Trade would be not 
only a general benefit to the people of this corf.itry, but would 
inflict permanent injury on no one class 'or portion of thqpa ; 
and, further, afra time when the streets and lanes of all the 
great cities of the empire were lighted with oil burnt in 
lamps, lie liehl that the time was not distant when a carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas would be substituted instead ; and, on 
getting his snug parsonage-house repaired, he actually intro- 
duced into the walls a system of tubes and pipes for the 
passage intp its various rooms of the gaseous fluid yet to be 
employed as the illuminating agent. ‘Time and Experience 
have since impressed their stamp on these supposed eccentri- 
cities, and shown them to be. the sagacious forecastings of a 
man wlic saw farther and mo/c dec rly than his contemporaries; 
and Fame lias sinc(^ blown his name very widely as one of the 
most comprehensive and enlightened, and, withal, one of the 
most thoroughly earnest and sincere ef modern theologians. 
The bold lecturer of St. Andrews was Dr. Thomas Chalmers — 
a divine whose wu’itii.gs are now known ^irherevcr the English 
language is spoken, and whose w'ondorfui eloquence lives in 
memory !is a vanished power, which even his extraordinary 
writings fail aiU^quately to < represent. , And in the position 
which ho^took up atd.his early period with respect to geology 
and the Divine llccoM, wo have yet another instance of the 
great sagacity of the man^ and of his ability of correctly esti- 
mating the prevailing weight of the evidence with which, 
though but jkirtially coHe<*ted at the tiirc, the geologist was 
preparing to establish tlie leading propositions of his science. 
Even in this late age, when the scientific standing of geology 
is all but universally recognised, and the vast periods of 
time which it demands fully conceded, neither geologist nor 
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theologian could, in any new scheme of reconciliation, shape his 
first proposition more skilfully than it was shaped by Chalmers 
a full half tjenfury ago. It lifts formed, sin^c that time, the. 
preliminary proposition of those ornament^iof at once science 
and the English iChurch, your present venerable Archbishop 
of Canterbury, l3r. liird Sumner, — with Doctors Buckland, 
Conybeare, and Professor Sedgwick, — of eminent evange- 
listic Dissenters, too,— such as the late Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. 
John Harris, Dr. Robert Vaughan, Dr. James Hamilton, and 
the Rev. Mr. Binney — enlightened and distinguished men, 
who all alike came early to the conclusion, with the lec-^ 
turcr of St. Ainlrews, that ‘‘tho writings of Moses do not 
fix the antiquity of the globe.” ^ 

In 1814, ten yeant aft(U* the date of th(3 St. Andrews^ 
lectures, Dr. Chalmers produced his more elaborate sclicme 
of reconciliation beUveon tlio Divine and the Geologic Re- 
cords in a ‘‘ Review <5f Ciyvler’s Thctn'^ of the l%irth 
and that scheme, perfectly adequate to bring the Mosaic 
narrative into harmony with ivhat was known nt the time 
of geologic history, has# been very extensively received and 
adopted. It may, indeed, still be regarded as the most popular 
of the various existii#g schemes. It teaches, and teaches 
truly, tiMt between ^he first act of creation, whicli evoked 
out of the previous nothing (ho matter of tho heavens and 
earth, and the first ac^ of the fiimt day^s wofk recorded iif 
Genesis, periods of vast duration may lia\X3 interveinfd ; but, 
further, it insists that the days thcmsclv^s were but natural 
days of twenty-four hours each ; aSd that, ere they began, 
the earth, though, mayhap, in the previous perfod, a fair 
residence of life, had become void 7ftid»formless, Jind tlie sun 
moon, and stars, tho^igh, mayhap, they had before given light, 
had been, at least in relation to our planet, temporarily 
extinguished. In short, while it teaches that the successive 
creations of the geologist may all have found ample room in 
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the period preceding that creation to which man belongs, 
it teaches also that the record in Genesis bears reference 
to but th(3 existing creation, iff id that there lay "between, it 
and the preceding ones a chaotic period of death and dark- 
ness, Tlio scheme propounded by the later- truly admirable 
Dr. Pye Smith, and since adopted by aovc/al writers, differs 
from that of Chalmers in but one circumstance, though an 
important one. Dr. Smith held, with the groat northern 
divine, that the Mosaic days were ftatural days ; that they 
were precedc^d by a chaotic period ; and that the work done 
ill them relatc'd to but that last of the creations to which 
TRo human sp(;cies ficlotigs. Further, however, ho held, in 

addition, that the chaos of darkness and confusion out of 

* 

which that creation was called was* of but limited extent, 
and that outsiile its area, and during the period of its exist- 
ence, many of our present lands and seas may have enjoyed 
the light of the sun, and b'cn tenvinlod by animals, and 
occupi(*d by plants, the descendants of which still continue 
to exist. The treatise of Dr. Pye Smith was published 
exactly a <pi!irter of a century postewor to the promulgation, 
through the press, of th<^ argument of Dr. Chalmers ; and 
this important addition, — elaborati'd by^its author between the 
years and 1830, — seems to have IVen made to suit the 
more iKtvaiieed state of geological sci(‘uco at the time. The 
ffcheino of reeunciliation, ^lerfeetly sidcquate in 1814, was 
found vi 1839 to be iVi longer so; and this mainly through 
a peculiarity in tlnf order in which geological fact has been 
evolved and aceiiiniilate^ in this country, and the great fos- 
siliferous systems studied and wrought out, to which I must 
be permitted briefly t« adS'ert. ^ 

William Smith, the “ Father of English Geology,” as he 
has been wcU termed (a humble engineer and mineral sur- 
veyor, possessed of but the ordinary education of men of his 
class and profession), was born upon the English Oolite-r* 
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that system which, among the five prevailing divisions of 
the great Secondary class of rocks, holds exactly the middle 
place. Tfie 'triassic system^and the Lia^ lie beneath it ; 
the Cretaceous system and the Weald roet above. Smith, 
w|iile yet a chili#, had his attention attracted by the Oolitic 
fossils ; and it was oHserved, that while his youthful contem- 
poraries had their garnered stores of marbles, purchased at 
the toy-shop, he had collected instead a hoard of spherical 
fossil terebratula, whifli served the purposes of the game 
equally well. The interest wliich he took in organic 
remains, ^id the deposits in which they occur, influencci^ 
him in the choice of a profession ; and when supporting 
himself in -honest indopendenco as a skilful npneral sur- 
veyor and engineer, he*travelkd over many thousand miles of 
country, taking as his stavting-jioint the city of Hath, which 
stands near what is termed the l^reat Oolite ; and from that 
centre he carefully explored ;,Ife various Secondary hjwnations 
above and below. Ho ascertained that these always occur 
in a certain determinate order ; that each contains fossils 
peculiar to itself ; and* that they run diagonally across the 
kingdom, in nearly jairallel lines, from north-east to south- 
west. And, devotirtg every hour Avhich ho could snatch 
from his professionaf labours to the work, in about a quarter 
of a century, or rather more, ho completed liis greilt straii- 
graphical map of England. though a truly Herculean 

achievement, regarded as that of a si?igh» man uniiKkbted to 
public support, and unchcered by even nfiy very gcmeral sym- 
pathy in his labours, it was found toibe chiefly valuable in its 
^cinga of the Secondary deposits, and strictly exact in only 
that Oolitic centre lr»m which his*!abburs began.* It was re- 
marked, at an early period, that he ought to have restricted 
his publication to the formations which lie between the Chalk 
and the Red-marl, inclusive ; or, in other words, to the great 
Secondary division. The Coal Measures had, however, been 
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previously better known, from their economic importance, 'and 
the number of tlni workings opened among them, than the 
deposits of any other system ; ^Ind ere the publication of the 
map of Smith, Cuvier and Jlrogniart had rendered famous 
all over the world the older Tertiary formatif ns of the age of 
the London clay. Ilut both ends of* cthe geological scale, 
comprising* 1 hose ancient systems older than the Coal, and 
represiMitative of p(*riods in which, so far as is ytJt known, 
life, animal and vegetable, first begaVl upon our planet, and 
thos(3 systems of comparatively modern date, representative 
of the p(‘riods which immediately preceded the human cpo&h, 
were ejpially unknown. The light fell strongly on only that 
middle portion of the series on which the labours of Smith 
bad been mainly cona.mtrahid. The^vast geologic bridge, 
which, like tlnit in the exquisitt' all(*gory of Addison, strode 
across a “ part of tlic great tide of eternity,” “ had a black 
cloud liiinging at each mid of r..’’ Aild such was the state 
of geologic science wlnm, in 1814, Dr. Chalmers framed his 
schemo of ^ conciliation. 

Since that time, however, a ligh'^ not less strong than 
the oni' thrown by William Smith on the formations of* the 
Lias and the Oolite has been ca'^t on both the older and the 
newer fos^iliferons systein.s. Two great^gaps still remain to 
be lilled*up; that wliich separates the Palmozoic from the 
Secondary divi'^on, and th;^. wliich separates the Secondary 
from tln\iT(*rliary ouc. • But tliey occur at neither end of the 
geological scale. Mfiinly through the labours of two distin- 
guished g(‘ologists, who, ‘Jndiiig the geologic school of their 
own country distracted by a fierce and fruitless controversy, 
attaclied tbc^nselves to«tb^*gcologic scljpol of England, and 
who have since botji received the honouii of kniglithood in 
rcwjii'tl of their labours, both ends of the geologic scale have 
bcmi completed. vSir Rodm-ick Murchison addressed himself 
to the formations older than tlie Coal — more especially to the 
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Upper and Lower Silunan Systems, from the Ludlow rocks 
to the Llandcilo flags. The Old Red sandstone, too, a system 
which lic« more immediate^ beneath the Coal, has also 
been explored, and its various dcjwsits, yith tlicir peculiar 
organic remains^ enumerated and described. And Sir Charles 
I^cll, setting hitusey* to the other extremity of tlu^ scale, 
has wrought out the Tertiary formations, and separated them 
into the four great divisions whicli they arc now recognised 
as forming. And of tlicdie, the very names indicate that certain 
proportions of tluMi* organisms still eontimio to exist. It is 
a great fact, now fully established in the course of geological 
discovcry,*rhat between the plants which, in the present tflne, 
cover the earth, and the animals which inhabit it, and the 
animals and plants (}f the later extinct creafions, there 
occurred no break or blank, but that) on the contrary, many 
of the existing organisms were contemporary, during the 
morning of their being, with ifiaTiy of tlxi e^ tinct onoj^ during 
the evening of theirs. WeIcnoAV, further, that not a few of 
the shells which now live on our coasts, and several of even 
the wild animals which continue to survive amid our tracts 
of hill and fon'st, wf're jn existence many ag<*s ere the Iniman 
age began. Instead of dating their beginning only a single 
natural day, or at iniost two natural days, in affvanee of 
man, they must have preceded him by many thoiisasid years. 
In fine, in consequence of that comparativ< 1^' recent cxtciv 
sion of geologic fact in the direction <ff tijo later sysl^uns^and 
formations, through which we arc led tuknow that the pre- 
sent creation was not cut off abrijptly from the preceding 
o?ie, but that, on the contrary, it dovetaiknl into ‘ft at a thou- 
sand different points, wo arc lcil*a|g‘*o to know, that any 
scheme of reconciliation whicli would sepai-ato between the 
recent and the extinct existences by a chaotic gulf of, 
death and darkness, is a scheme which no longer meets the 
necessities of the case. Though perfectly adequate forty 
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years ago, it has been greatly outgrown by the progress of 
geological discovery, and is, as I have said, adequate no 
longer ; and it becomes a not •nimportant mAtei* to deter- 
mine the special ^cheme that would bring into completest 
harmony the course of creation, as now ascertained by the 
geologist, and that brief but sublime naiwati^ of its progrea§ 
whicli form? a meet introduction in Holy Writ to the history 
of the human family. The first question to which we must 
address ourselves in any such inquiiy is, of course, a very 
obvious one — What are the facts scientijicalhj determined 
which now demand a new scheme of reconciliation ? 

^Iicre runs Hi’ounH the shores of Great Britain and 'Ire- 
land a flat terra(;e of unequal breadth, backed by an escarp- 
ment of varied height and charactcj, which is known to 
geologists as the Old Coast-line. On this flat terrace most 
of the si'aport towns of the mupirc are Jjuilt. The subsoil, 
whicli underlies its covm’ing vegetable mould, consists 
usually of stratified sands and gravels, firraiigcid after the 
same fashion as on the neighbouring beach, and interspersed 
in the same manner with sea-shells. The escarpment bc‘hind, 
when fornKHl of inat(jria1s of no great cohci’cncy, such as 
gravel or clay, exists Jis a sloping, grjkss-eovered bank, — at 
one place running out iiilo j)roinontorii‘s5* that encroach upon 
the t<!n1iee hein^ath, at another i*eccding into picturesque, 
bfty-liko rccesseft ; and whc](“ compose»^, as in many localities, 
of rock of an endurwig ?|uality, we find it worn, as if by the 
action of the surf, -£■ in some })arts relieved into insulated 
stacks, in others hollowc^ into deep caverns, — in short, pre- 
sejitiiig all tlie appea ramies of a precipitous coast-line, sub- 
jected to the* action of the^vaves. No\v> wo geologist can, or 
does, doubt that this escarpment was at^ne time the coast- 
dmo of the island — the line against which the waves broke 
at Ingh-wator in some distant age, when either the sea stood 
from twenty to thirty feet higher along our shores than it 
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does now, or the land sat from twenty to thirty feet lower. 
Nor can geologist doubt that along the flat terrace beneath, 
with its stratined'bods of sarfd or gravel, ajjid its accumula- 
tions of sed.-shells, the tides must have risj^i and fallen twice 
every day,>s tlfty now rise and Aill along the beach that 
girdles our couiftiy.* Hut, in reference to at least human 
history, the age of the Old Coast-line and terrace must 
be a very remote one. Though geologically rec(*nt, it lies 
far beyonil the reach (ff any written record. It has been 
shown by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, one of our Jiighest 
author! tieti^on tli(‘ subject, that the wall gt* Antoninus, erected 
by the Romans as a prot(‘ction against the Northern Caledo- 
nians, was made to terminate at the Firths ofj^orth and 
Clyde, with relation — i#)t to the level of the Old Coast-Unc — 
but to that of the existing om*. And so we must infer that, ere 
the year a.d. 140 (tl^o year diydpg which, according to our 
antiquaries, the gr(‘atcV j)a7;t*of the wall was erected) the 
Old Coast-line had attained to its present ehsvatioii over 
the sea. Further, liowever, wo know from tluj history of 
Diodorus the Sicilian, 4liat at a period earlier by at least 
two hundred years, St. Michaefs Mount, in Cornwall, was 
connected with the mainland at low water, just as U is now, 
by a flat isthmus, across whicdi, upon the falling of the tide, 
the ancient Cornish miners used to carry over their tin.Tn carts. 
Had the relative levelf^of sea anddand been those of the Old 
Coast-lino at the time, St. Michael’s iftoiint, instead ef being 
accessible at lo>^ ebb, would liave been*sepHrated from the 
shore by a strait from three to flv% fathoms in depth. It 
would not have been then as now, as described in the verse 
of Carew — 

** Both(*land and island twice a •day.*’ 

But oven the incidental notice of Diodorus Siculus repre- 
sents very inadequately the antiquity of the existing coast- 

C C 
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line. Some of its caves, hollowed in hard rock in the line of 
faults and shifts by the attrition of the surf, are more than a 
hundred feet in-depth; and It must have required many 
centuries to excayato tough trap or rigid gneiss to a depth 
so considerable by a process so slow. And yet, however long 
the sea may have stood against the •present coast-Jine, it 
must have stood for a considerably longer period against the 
aiu*i(*nt one. The latter presents generally marks of greater 
attrition than the modern line, and?ts wave-hollowed caves 
arc of a depth considerably more profound. In determining, 
^n^ an extensive trjict of coast, the average prpfundity of 
both classes of caverns, from a considerable number of each, 
T ascertained that the proportional average depth of the mo- 
dcjrii to the ancient is as two to tlii*eo. For every two cen- 
turies, then, during which the waves have been scooping out 
thcj caves of the present ^coast-line, tiiey must have been 
engaged for throe centuries in'^ geooping out those of the old 
one. 15ut we know, hlsforicallt/, that for at Iciist twenty 
c<?nturies the sea has been toiling in these modern caves; 
ami who shall dare alTinu that it 4ms not been toiling in 
them for at l<*a.st ten centuries more? But if the sea has 
stood fo^ but even two thousand six hundred years against 
the present coast-lino (and no geolJigist would dare fix 
his estimate lower), then must it have stood against the 
^Id line, ere ifcould havecexcavated ^avos one-third deeper, 
three thousand iiiiw hundred years. And both periods united 
(six thousand five* hundred y(»ars) more than exhaust the 
Hebrew chronology. ?^et what a mere beginning of geo- 
logic history does not the epoch of the Old Coast-line form ! 
It is but a mere start in jf-point from the recent period. Not 
a single shell seems to have become eoitinct during the last 
six thousand five hundred years I The shells which lie em- 
bcdd(*d in the subsoils beneath the Old Coast-line are exactly 
those which still live in our seas. 
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Above this ancient line of coast, wc find at various heights 
beds of shells of vastly old^ date than thos(3 of the low-lying 
terrace, and mftny of which ai% no longer tj be found living 
around our sboi*cs. I spent some time la^ autumn in ex- 
ploring one of thisc beds— once a sea-bottom; but now raised 
two hundred and* thiity feet over the sea — in which tlicre 
occurred great numbers of shells now not British, though 
found in many parts of Britain at heights varying from two 
hundred to nearly fdurft?en hundred feet over tJie existing 
sea-level. But though no longer British shells, they are 
shells that still contimu) to live in high northern latitudes, 
as on the shores of Iceland and Spitjibergen ; and the abun- 
dance in which they were dcvelof>ed on the subme^od plains 
and hi 11 -sides of what a¥C now England and vScotlarul, during 
what is termed the Phdsloccne period, shows of itself what a 
very protracted period (hat was. ^ The prevailing shell of tho 
bed which I last explored,~n bed whieh occurs im some 
places six miles inland, in others elevated on the top of dizzy 
crags — is a sub-artic tellina ( Tellina pro3cima\ of which only 
dead valves arc now to lie dctcctc’d on our coasts, but which 
may bo found living at the North Cape, and in Greenland. 
In this elevated Scott ijih bed, of the Pleistocene period, I laid 
this bored shell open the light by hundreds, on^hc spot 
evidently wlicrc tho individuals had lived and died. •Under 
the severe climatal conditions to >^^nch (probably from some* 
change in the direction of the Gulf-Strt^m) wJmt is now 
Northern Europe had been brought, this tdllinahad increased 
and multiplied until it became a prci^iling shell of the Bri- 
tish area ; and this increase must have been the slow work 
of ages, during which Jhe plains —sfnd not a few of the table- 
lands— of the countr;y were submerged in a sub-artic sea, and 
Great Britain existed as but a scattered arcliipclago of wintry 
islands. But in a still earlier period, of which there exists 
unequivocal evidence in tho buried forests' of Happisburg ^ 
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and Cromer, the country had not only its head above water, 
as now, but seems to have possessed even more than its present 
breadth of siirla^je. During tlifiS ancient time— mofo remote by 
many centuries than not only the times of the Old Coast-line, 
but than even those of the partial submergrince of the island 
— that northern mammoth lived in grc;t abundance, of which 
the remains have been found by hundreds in Kngland alone, 
together with the northern hipjM^potainus, and at least two 
northern .s])ecies of rhinoceros. Ahd ‘though they have all 
ceased to exist, with their wild a,ssoeiates in the forests and 
jungles of tlie Pleistoccme, the cavohyiena, the cave-tiger, 
and the cavo-b(;ar, we know that the descendants of some 
of their leebler contemporaries, such as the badger, the fox, 
and the wild cat, still live amid our* hills anti brakes. The 
trees, too, untler wliich they roamed, and 'whose remains 
we find buri(id in the same deposits as itheirs, were of species 
that still hold tlu*ir ]daee as ^^borigihal trees of the country, 
or of at h*ast the more northerly provinces of the continent, 
'riie common Scotch lir, the comiuon birch, and a continental 
species of conifer of th(^ far north, the Norwegian spruce 
{Abies exceha), have Ixmmi found underlying the Pleistocene 
drift, and rttoltMl in the Arammilcrov’^ Crag ; and for many 
ages must the old extinct elephant have roajiied nmhl these 
familiiir trees. Prom one limited tract of sea-bottom on the 
• Norfolk cosist., the fisheynum engaged in dredging oysters 
brought ashore, ii\ the course of thirteen years (froni 1820 to 
1833), no iewer tnaii two thousand elephants* grinders, be- 
sides gri‘at tusks and iluinerous portions of skeletons. It was 
calculated that these remains could not have belonged to fewer 
than five liundn'd individual mamiiiQths of English growth ; 
and various in their states of keeping, ,;ind belonging to ani- 
mals of which only a few at a time could have found suffi- 
ciont food in a limited tract of country, the inference seems 
inevitable, tliat they must have belonged, not to one or two, 
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but to many succeeding generations. Tho further fact, that 
remains of this ancient elephant {Elephas primigenivs) 
occur all round the globci in a t)road belt, expending from the 
fortieth to near tho seventieth degree of n^th latitudi*, leads 
tojthe same conAusion. It must have required many tiges 
ore an animal that bteods so slowly as the elephant could 
have exteud(*d itself over an area so vast. 

Many of the contemporaries of this northern rnanimoth, 
especially of its molluscan contemporaries, continue, as 1 have 
said, to live in their descendants. Of even a still more aiiciont 
period, rep*;escnled by the Ued Crag, 5if.‘vt*nty out of ovyry 
hundred species of shells still exist ; and of an ohler period 
still, represented by the Coraline Crag, there siuvivo sixty 
out of ev<*ry hundred. In the Ked Crag, for inslance, we find 
the first known ancestors of our cornnion t*dible periwinkle 
and (jornmon edible Inussel ; ;|nd in (he Coraline Crag tho 
first known ancestors of (he*common horse -mussel, com- 
mon whelk, the common oyster, and (he great pec(en. There 
then occurs a break in the geologic deposits of llritain, which, 
however, in other parts* of Europe we find so filled up as (o 
render it evidt*nt that no corresponding break took place in 
the chain of existence^ but that, oji the coiitriiry,Jrom the 
present time up to the time s represented by the earliest Eocene 
formations of the Tertiary division, day lias snecceS(;d day, 
and season has followed season, ant that no ebasm or hiatus-^ 
no age of general chaos, <larkriess, and dcAth, has ocelirred to 
break the line of succession, or checl^ the course of life. All 
the evidence runs counter to the .supjiosition, that immc<Iiately 
before tho appearance of man upon earth there existed a 
chaotic period which •separated the previous from the pre- 
sent creation. Up till the commencement of the Eocene ages, 
if even then, there was no such chaotic pcrioil in at least 
what is now Britain and the European continent ; — tho per- 
sistency from a high antiquity of some of the existing races. 
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of Dot only plants and shells, but of even some of the mam- 
miferous animals, such as the badger, the goat, and the wild 
cat^ prove there, was not; ani any scheme of reconciliation 
which takes such a period for granted must be deemed as 
unsuited to ihc present state of geologic ifiiowledge, as sjny 
scheme would have bc(3n forty years Ikgo which loo!« it for 
granted that tlio writings of Moses do “ fix the antiquity of 
the globe.” 

The sclic7nc of reconciliation adop'^ted by the late Dr. Pye 
Smith, though, save in one particular, identical, as I have 
said, with that of Pr. Chalmers, is made, in v?'-tuc of its 
single point of dithu’cncc, to steer clear of the difficulty. 
Both scliOKU's cxliibit the creation, recorded in Genesis, as an 
event which took place about six thousand yeai's ago ; botli 
describe it as begun and completed in six natural days ; and 
both represent it as cut oifi from a previously existing crea- 
tibn b^' a chaotic period of death and darkness. But while, 
according to ihc scheme of Chalmers, both the Biblical crea- 
tion and the previous period of death are represented as co- 
extensive with the globe, iluy are iVprescntcd, according to 
that of Dr. Smith, us limited and local. They may have 
extendei], it is sai«], over only a few^gprovinces of Central 
Asia, in which, when all wuis life and light in other parts of 
the globe, iIkto reigned for a time only death and darkness 
ftniid the w'elii^riiigs of it chaotic sea ; and which, at tho 
Divine bommaiid, Vvas penetrated by light, and occupied by 
dry land, and ultimately, ere the end of the creative week, be- 
came a centre in w hich o'^rtain plants and animals, and finally 
man himself, were cn-ated. ' And this sclieme, by leaving to 
tho geologist in this country and elsewhere, save, mayhap, in 
some unknown Asiatic district, his anbr<5kon scries, certainly 
does not conflict with the facts educed by geologic discovery. 
It virtually removes Scripture altogether out of the field. I 
must confess, however, that on this, and qn some other ac- 
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counts^ it lias failed to satisfy me. I have stumbled, too, at tho 
conception of a merely local and limited chaos, in wliicli tho 
darkness i^oufd be so coniplctf, that when first penetrated by 
the light, that penetration could be descail)ed as actually a 
making or croaijoii of* light ; and that, while life obtained 
aTl around its pftjciiiifts, could yet be thoroughly void of life. 
A. local darkness, so profound as to admit no ray of light, 
seems to liave ftilleii for a time on Kgypt, as one of the ten 
plagues; but the ev(MA^was evidently miraculous; and no 
student of natural science is entitled to liave recourse, in order 
to extriciU(‘ hiinstdf out of a dilliciilty, to supposititious, uii-^ 
recorded miracle. (’reatiuu cannot take place witfiout 
miracle ; but it would be a strange reversal of all our pre- 
vious conclusiojis on ike subject, should w(' have to hold that 
the dead, dark blank out of \vhich creation arose was miracu- 
lous also. And if,*i*ejcctiMg miracle, we east ourselves on 
the purely natural, w(?lind Ufat the local tlarkn(*ss(‘% (le|iin- 
dent on known causes, of which we have any record in his- 
tory, were always either very imperfect, — like the darkness 
of your London fog'^,-r-or very temporary, — lik(‘. the dark- 
ness di'scribed by I'liny, as occasioned by a cloinl of volcanic 
ashes; — and so, altoj^alnu- inadctpiate to meet the demands of 
a hypothesis such iis tlmt of J)r. Smith. And yft, further, 

I am disposed, I must add, to look for a broader And more 
general meaning in tlj^it grand c-l^scription of the creation ^f 
all things, with which the Divine Itcegrd so aj)piv»priately 
opens, than I could recognise it as foi*in?lig, were I assured it 
referred tO but one of many exist^ig creations — a creation 
restricted to, mayhap, a few hundred square mileS of country, 
and to, mayhap, a feyr scores of alfinmls and phflits. What, 
then, is the scheme^ of reconciliation which I w'ould venture 
to propound ? 

Let me first remark, in reply, lliat 1 come before you 
this eveninjg, not as a philologist, but simply as a student 
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of geological fact, who, believing his Bible, believes also, 
that though theologians have at various times striven hard 
10 pledge it to false bcieiice, gtS^grapbical, astronomical, and 
geological, it has 'Vceri pledged by its Divine Author to no 
falsehood whatever. I occupy exactly tha position now, 
with respect to geology, that the mere Cchriritian geogr|ipher 
would have'^ occupied with respect to geography in the days 
of tljose doctors of Salamanca, who deemed it unscriptural 

to hold with Columbus that the wo^M is round — not fiat; 

* 

or exactly t]j(5 position which the mere f Jhristian astronomer 
would have oecapic«l, with r<\speci to astronomy, in the days 
of fhat Francis Tiirn'ttine who deemed it unscriptural to 
hold with Newton and Galileo, tliat it is the earth which 
moves in th<‘. heavens, and the sim which stands still. The 
mere goografjhor or astronojiier might have been wholly 
unable to discuss with Turretfine or the„doclors the niceties 
ofiChaHaic punctuation, or tlie various meanings of the 
Hebrew verbs. But this much, notwithstanding, he would 
be perfectly (pialided to say : — However great your skill as 
linguists, your reading of what ya.*! term the seriptiiral 
geography or scrij)tural astronomy must of necessity be a 
I’also reading, se(‘ing that it commits ficripture to what, 
in my characler as a geographer or astronomer, I know 
to be a 'lUonstrou^^ly false, geography or astronomy. Pre- 
iixising, tlu'ii, that 1 inal^e no pretensions to even the 
slightosU skill in pUiioiogy, 1 remark, further, that it hak 
been held by accomplished philologists, that the days of the 
Mosaic creation may be ‘i^^gardcd, without doing violence to 
the genius 6f tlic Hebrew language, as successive periods of. 
great extent,*^ And, certairdy, in looking^at my English Biblei, 

I find that the portion of time spoken of jin the first chapter 
of Genesis as six days, is spoken of in the second chapter as 
one day. True, there are other philologers, such as the 
late Professor Moses Stuart, who take a different view ; but 
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then I find this same Professor Stnart striving hard to make 
the phraseology of Moses “ fix the antiquity of the globe . 
t— and so,* as® a mere geolo^st, I reject his philology, on 
exactly -the same principle on whicli tha mere geographer 
would reject, atd bo justified in rejecting, the philology of 
tte doctors of L?a1ananca, or on which the mere astronomer 
would nject, and be jnstified in rejecting, the ’philology of 
Turrcttiue and the old Franciscans. . I would, in any sucli case, 
at once, and w'ithont*hesitation, cut the philological knot, 
by determining that that philology cannot be sound which 
would commit the Si-riptures to a science (hat cannot be true. ^ 
Waving, however, tho question as a philological one, and 
simply holding with (hivier. Parkinson, and Silliman, that 
each of the sLr daystof the hlosaic narrativ(^ in the first 
chapter were what is assuredly meant by the refi*rred to 
in the second — not natural days, but l(*nglliened periods— I 
find myself called on, fis a j^eiSogist, to at count I’or Uut three 
of the six. Of tlie period during which light was created — 
of the period during which a firmament was mado to 
separate the waters irom the waters— -or of the period 
during which the two great lights of the earth, with tho 
other heavenly boij^es, became visible from the earth's 
surface, wo need cxpi'ct to find no reconl in the rocks. Txt 
mo, however, pause for a moment, to remark thc^ peculiar 
character of the layguage in ^whicli wc ‘are first intro- 
duced in the Mosaic narrative to tin? hoavenly bodies — sun, 
moon, and stars. The moon, though ftbsolutcly one of the 
smallest lights of our system, is dijeribed as • secondary and 
subordinate to only its greatest light, the sun! It is the 
apparent, then, not tjic actual, wMclawc find iif the passage 
— what seemed be, not what was; and as it was 
merely what appeared to be greatest tliat was descril)ed as 
greatest, on what grounds are we to hold tliat it may not 
also have been what appeared at the timelo be mado that 
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has been described' as made ? The sun, mgon, and stars, 
may have been created long before, though it was hot until 
tliis fourth periot\ of creation ^lat they became vi&ible from 
the earth’s surfuccr 

Tho geologist, in his attempts to collate tlie Divine with 
the geologic record, has, I repeat, only tfiree of ^lo six 
periods of creation to account for — the i)criod of plants, the 
period of great sea-rnonsters and erceping things, and the 
period of cattle and beasts of the carlh. IIo is called on to 
question liis systems and formations regarding the remains of 
^ these three gn'at periods, and of these only. And the question 
ojice fairly stated, what, I ask, is the reply ? All geologists 
agree in liqlding that the vast geological scale naturally 
divides into ///rre great parts. There are many lesser 
divisions — divisions into systems, formations, deposits, beds, 
strata ; — but the inast(*r divisions, in ^jach of which w6 
find a tjfpe of life so unlike thrft of th^^ others, that oven the 
unpraotis(‘d vyv can detect the dilference, are simply three, — 
the Ihilteo/oie, or oldest fossilifcrous division ; the Secondary, 
or middle fossiliferous division; and'lhe Tertiary, or latest 
fossi 1 i feroii s < 1 i v ision . 

In the first, or raheozoic division, find corals, crusta- 
ceans, inoTluses, fislies, luid, in its later formations, a few 
reptiles. ^ Hut nou(3 of these classes of organisms give its 
IwMling character to the l’*iheozoic, — they do not constitute 
its proimueut feature, or render it more remarkable as a 
scene of life than anj^ of the divisions which followed. That 
which chieily distinguished the Palaeozoic from the Secondary 
and Tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora. It was em- 
phatically tfic period of 'plants, — “ of herbs yielding seed 
after their kind.” In no other ago d*d the world ever 
witness such a flora ; — the youth of the earth was peculiarly 
a green and umbrageous youth — a youth of dusk and 
tangled forests — of huge pines End stately araucarians ~ of 
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the reed-like cahimite — the tall tree-fern — ^the* sculptured 
sigillaria — and the hirsute lepidodendron. Wherever dry 
* land, orshiiflow lake, or running stream a^)enrcd, from whore 
Melville Island now spreads out its ice->f astes, under the star 
^of the Pole, to^whero the arid plains of Australia lie solitary", 
beneath the brightfcross of the south, a rank and luxuriant 
herbage cumbered every foot-breailth of the dank and 
steaming soil ; and even to distant planets our earth must 
have shone throiigli* the enveloping cloud with a green 
and delicate ray. Of this extraordinary age of plants, wo 
have ouj; cheerful remembrancers aiul^witnessos in tlie i^amo 
that roar in our chimneys when we pile up the winter fire, — 
in the brilliant gas that now casts its light qii this great 
assemblage, and that1l)rightens up the streets and lanes of this 
vast city, — in the glowing fiiriiaccs tliat smelt our metals, 
and give moving "power to, our ponderous engines, — in the 
long dusky trains tfiat, shriek and snort, sjJt'ijd dart- 
like athwart our landscapes, — and in the great cloud-en- 
veloped vessels that darken tiui lower reaches of your noble 
river, and rush in fojftn over ocean and sea. 'Fhe geologic 
evidence is so compU*tc as to be patent to all, that the first 
great period of oi|giiiused being was, as descijbcd in the 
Mosaic re(!ord, peculiarly a period of herbs and trees, “yielding 
i^eed after their kind.” * 

The middle great period the geologist — that of the 
Secondary division — possessed, like the* earlier ont^ its herbs 
and plants, but they were of a greatly less luxuriant and 
conspicuous character than their f»rodecessors, and no longer 
formed the prominent trait or feature of tlic creation to which 
they belonged. The period had* alfeo its corafs, its crusta- 
ceans, its molluscs, its fishes, and, in some one or two excep- 
tional instances, its dwarf mammals. But tlic grand cxisUmccs 
of the age, the existences in which it excelled every other 
creation, earlier or later, were its huge creeping thingflr— its 
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(enormous monsters of the deep, — and, as shown by the 
impressions of their for)tprinfs stfimixid upon the rocks, its 
gigantic birds. was jK-nilijfi-ly the age of egg-bearing 
animals, winged uri^ wingl<*s.s. Its wonderful whales^ not, 
however, as now, of the mammalian, but A’ the roptiliaij 
class, — iehtljvosjiurs, plesiosaurs, and e(‘fiosaurs, must have 
tempested the deep ; its cre<*piiig lizards and crocodiles, such 
as the teleosaurus, inegalosaurus, and iguanodon, — creatures, 
some of whieh more than rivalled flio existing elephant 
in height, and greatly mure tliaii rivalhid him in bulk, must 
Jiave^ cro\vd(Ml the; phii^is, or haiintc‘d by myriads tb"3 rivers 
of the period ; and we know that the footprints, of at least 
OIK? of its ujany birds, are of fully twice the size of those 
made by the hors(? or camel. We ifre thus jirepared to 
demonstratti, that the second )M‘riod of the g(‘ologist was 
pt‘culiarly aiul charaeleristiei^lly a period* of whalo-llke rep- 
tiles of t4ie .S(»a, of enormous eAvping* reptiles of the land, 
and of numerous birds — some of them of gigantic size ; and, 
in meet iweordanee with tin? fae.t, we frnd that the second 
Mosaic perioil with whieh the geologist is called on to deal 
was a period in whieh (lod erea!(‘d the fowl that flietli 
above the i^arlh, with moving [or cn*epin^] creatures, both in 
the water.s and on the land, and what our translation renders 
great whales, but what I tind rendered in the margin, great 
sea*monst(M'.s. * # • 

The •rertiary period had also its prominent class of 
existences. Its tlora seems to have been no moi'e conspicuous 
than that of tJie pn^sent ftime,; its reptiles occupy a very 
subordinate place ; but its^beasts of the field were by far 
the most wonderfully dAetoped, both ii» size and numbers, 
that ever appeared upon earth. Its nftimmoths and its 
mastodons, its rhinoceri and its hip^mpotami, its enormous 
dinotherium and colossal mogathcriuni, greatly more than 
equalled in bulk the hugest mammals of t^e present time 
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and vastly exceeded them in number. The remains of one 
of its elephants, Elephas primigenius, are still so abundant 
*amid tlie frozen wastes of Siberia, that vhat have been not 
inappropriately termed “ivory quarries ”*have been wrought 
jimong their bJnes for more than a hundred years. Even in 
•our own country, which, as I have alreadjr shown, this 
elephant was for long ages a native, so abundant aro the 
skeletons and tusks, that there is scarcely a local museum in the 
kingdom that has not?ts specimens dug out of tlie Pleistocene 
deposits of the neighbourhood. And witli this ancient 
elcphaiiW there were meetly assoeiaU^^) in llritaiii, as o^i tho* 
Nortlicrn Continents generally all around the globe, many 
other mammals of corresponding magnitude. (Irand, in- 
deed,” says an Engtish liaiuralisi, “ was tln^ fauna of the 
British Islands in tho>e early days. Tigers, as large again 
as the biggest Asiatic Hp(*cie^, lurked in (he an<‘i<?nt thickets ; 
elephants of nearly fwice /.lie, bulk of the lai*g(‘st individuals 
that now exist in Africa or Ceylon, roamed in herds ; at 
least two specie.s of rliiuoccTos forced their way through tho 
primmval forest ; am? the lakes and rivers were tenanted 
by hippopotami as bulky, and with as great tusks, as 
those of Africa.” /Plie massive cavc-bear, aiid^large cave- 
hymna, belonged to tho same formidable group, with at 
least two species of great oxen {Bos longifrons and Bos 
primigeiims)^ with • a horse #f smaller size, and an elk 
{Megaceros JJibernictis\ that stboil ttm foot four* inches iji, 
height. Truly, this Tertiary age^this third and last of the 
great geologic periods — was jivculiariy the ^ago of great 
“ beasts of the earth after their kind, and of cattlo aft<;r their 
kind.” • • 

Permit me, ftt this stage, in addres.sing myself to a 
London audience, to refer to what has bcjen well termed ono 
of the great sights of London. An illustration drawn from 
what must be {amiliar to you all, may impart to your con- 
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Captions respecting the fjicts on which I build a degree of 
tangibility which otherwise they could not possess. 

One of, iKjrhajv', the most deeply interesting departments 
of your great British Museum — the wonder of the world — 
is that noble gallery, consisting of a suite of 'rooms, opening 
in line, the one beyond the other, wfiich forms its rich, 
store-house of organic remains. You must, of course, re- 
numiber the order in which the organisms of that gallery 
are ranged. The visitor is first uslicred into a spacious 
room cievoted to fossil plants, chiefly of the Coal Measures. 
And, if these organisms are in any degree less imj'osing in 
their aspect than those of the apartments which follow 
in the serlei, it is only because lliat, from the exce<^diiig 
greatness of the Coal-Mesisure plants, ihey can bo exhibited 
in but hits and fragments. Within l(‘ss than an hour’s 
walk of the Scottish capitiU there are bingle trees of this 
ancient iieriod deeply cmbe<ldAl, in the sand-stone strata, 
Avhieli, though existing as mere mutilated portions of their 
former selves, would yet fail to find aiicominodation in 
that great apartment. One of th(*s(j’ fossil trees — a noble 
araucarian — which occurs in what is known as the Gran ton 
cpiarry, is a more fragment, for it want.' both root and top, 
and yet what rcunains is sixty -one feet in length, by six 
feet in diameter ; ami beside it there lies a smaller arau- 
cih'ian, also mutilated, for it wants top and branches, and it 
measures'* seventy fei^t in length, by' four feet in diameter. 
I saw lately, in a quarry of the Coal Measures, about two 
miles from ipy dwelling-hcusc, near Edinburgh, the stem of 
a plant allied to the dwarfish club-inosses of our moors, 
considerably thicker Ilian "the body of *11 man, and which, 
reckoning on the ordinary pro}iortions df the plant, must 
have been at least seventy feet in height. And of a kind of 
aquatic rcfcd, that more resembles the diminutive mare’s- 
tail of our marshes than aught, else that now livcsi xenuuns 
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have been found in abundance in the ssimc coaMield» more 
than a foot in dimneter, by thirty foot in length. Imposing, 
then, as ‘hre^the vegetable t*cmaiii8 of this portion of the 
national museum, they would be greatly more imposing still, 
did they more tdequately represent the gigantic flora of the 
remote age to \\^icl# they belong. 

Piissing onwards in the gallery, from the groat plants of 
the Palaeozoic division to the animals of the Secondary one, 
the attention is at on<!b arrested by the monstrous forms on 
the wall. Shapes that moi*e than rival in strangeness the 
great dragons, and gridiiis, and “ lahhly worms,” of me- ^ 
diieval legend, or, aecording to Milton, the “ gorgons, 
hydras, and chimeras dire,” of classical fable, f^own on the 
passing visitor; and ^liongh wrapped up in their dead and 
stony sleep of ages, seem not only the most strangi‘, but also 
the most terrible, •things on jvhieh his eye c*ver rested. 
Knormous jaws, bristling W'lth [K>intc*d l ietli, horrid 

ill the stone, under staring eye-sockets a full foot in diameter. 
Necks that half equal in length (ho entire body of tlui boa- 
constrictor, stretch outrfrom bodies mounted on lins like those 
of atish, and fuiniished with (ails somewhat n^sembling those 
of the mammals. IJere we sec a winged dragon that, armed 
witli sharp te»'tli and strong claws, had careerSl tltrough 
the air on leallnu'ii wings like thos(^ of a bat ; •tla re an 
enormous crocodilian-^wbale, tha^ mounted An many-joiiitu^ 
paddles, had traversed in quest of pfeydhe green depths of 
the sea; yonder an herbivorous lizard, Vith a liorii like that 
of the rhinoceros projecting from jTts snout, and that, when 
it browsed amid the dank meadows of the Wealden, must 
have stood about t^’^^elvc feet *higli. All enormous, 
monstrous, vast, aiiiid tho creeping and flying things, and the 
great sea-monsters of thi.s division of the gallery. 

Wo pass on into the third and lower division, and an 
entirely diflferent class of existences now catch tho eye. 
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The huge mastodon, with his enormotis length of body, and his 
tusks projecting from both upper and under jaw, stands erect 
in the middle of the floor — a gi^it skeleton. We 'see beside 
him the great bo«(*s of the megatherium, — thigh-bones 
eleven indies in diameter, and claw -armed tod& more than two 
feet in length. Tliore, top, ranged speciss beyond species-, are 
tlie extinct clepliaiits ; and there the pondcTous skull of the 
dinotlieriuni, with tlu* bent tusks in its lower jaw, that give 
to it tlie appearance of a great pickait', and that must have 
dug deeply of old amid tin; liliaceous roots and bulbs of the 
Tertiary lakes and rivers. There, also, are tliQ. massive 
heads ainl spreading horn-cores of the Bos yrimigeniuSy and 
the largo bones and broswl, plank-like horns of the great 
Irish «lk. And there, too, in the > same apartment, but 
leaning against its farther wall, — ^last, as most recent, of all 
the obje<*ts of wonder in that great gallery, — is the famous 
human bkideton of Gua<ialoup^5, standing out in bold rclhjf 
from its slab of grey limestone. It occurs in the series, just 
as the S(!rie8 closes, a little beyond the mastodon and the 
mammoths ; and in its strange eha;ucter, as a fossil-man, 
attracts the att<‘ntion scarce less powerfully than Iho great 
Palajozoic jilants, the great Secondary feptiles, or the great 
Tertiary mammals. 

I last passcnl through this wondrous gallery at the time 
^licii tli(i attraction of tj^e Great jCxhibition had filled 
London with euriout* vVsitors from all parts of the empire ; 
and a group of intelligent mechanics, fresh from some manu- 
facturing town of the Mi^Iiaiid Counties, were sauntering on 
through its* chambm-s, immediately before me. They stood 
amazed beneath the dragons of the Qplito and Lias; and 
with more than the admiration and wonder of the disciples 
of old when contemplating the huge stones of the Temple, 
they turned to say, in almost the old words, “ Lo! master, 
what manner of great beasts are these?” “These are,” I 
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replied, ** the sea-monsters and creeping things of the 
second great period of organic existence.” The reply seemed 
satisfactory, ^d we passed* on together to tiio terminal 
apartments of the range appropriated to* the Tertiary or- 
ganisms. Andathcre, before the enormous mammals, the 
mechanics again* sto^d in wonder, and turned to inquire. 
Anticipating the query, 1 said, **And these are the huge 
beasts of the earth, atul the cattle of the third great period 
of organic cxisionce ; and yonder, in the same apartment, 
you see, but at its hirthcr end, is the famous fossil -man of 
Guadalouge, locked up by the petrilactiv'e agencies in a slab 
of limestone.” The mechanics again s^'omed saiistied. And, 
of course, had T encountered them in the first diariiber of 
thc5 suite, ♦and had thvy questione<l me respecting the or- 
ganisms with which it is occupied, 1 woiilil have told ihem 
that they were the y(*maiiis of the herbs a!id trees of the 
first great period ol‘ organic oxlsumee, Ibit in the chamber 
of the mammals wc parted, and I saw tlumi no more. 

There could not be a simpler incident. And yet, rightly 
apprehended, it reads lesson. You have all visiti^d the 
scene of it, and must all have been struck by the three 
salient 'points, if I may so speak, by which that noble gallery 
lays strongest hold of the memory, and most powefliully im- 
presses the imagination, — by its gigantic plants of fhc first 
|>eriod (imperfectly as tjicse are re y resented in the collection),* 
by its strange misproportioned sea-iftonjtcrs and creeping 
things of the second, and by its huge moAnmals of the third. 
Amid tnany thousand various object^’ and a perplexing mul- 
tiplicity of detail, which it would require the pafic-nt study 
of years even partially to classif^^find know, thtsso are the 
great prominent features of the gallery, that involuntarily, 
on the part of the visitor, force themselves on his at- 
tention. They at once pressed themselves on the attention 
of the intelligent, though unscientific mechanics, and 1 doubt 
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not still dwoll vividly in tlidr recollections; and I now ask 
you, when you visit tlie national museum, and verify 

the fact of tlic jji’cat proiniiiericc of tln*so cltijsses of object.!, 
to boar in mind tbat tin* gallery in which they occur repre- 
sents, both in the order and charaeter of<its contents, the 
course of creation. 1 ask you to n'liucnibeV that, had there 
been human eyes on earth during the l*al:i ozoic. Secondary, 
and Tertiary periods, they would hav<i been rill(?d in .-‘UC- 
ces.-iion hy iho great i)lant.s, the gicjli. n'plile.-, and the great 
mammals, just as tlio.se of the mechanies were, tilled by them 
in the Mu.sinnn. As the* siin and moon, when they first 
became visible in the In^ivens, would liav(‘ semned to liuinan 
cy(\s - -had there, beim human eyes to .see — not only the 
greate.^t of tlu' ceh‘slial lights, but j.eenliarly tlu^* prominent 
objeei.s of the t‘poeh inwhieh th(‘} appeared, .^o would the.so 
plants, reptiles, and luaminals, have sj^rmed in succession, 
the primiiiont objects of the several eiioehs in which tlmj 
ajuieared. . And asking the geologist to say, whether my 
repfu's to the nu‘ehanics wen* not, with all their vsimplicity, 
true to geoh»gioal fact, and the theok>gian to say, whether the 
.siatements which lliey einbodi(‘d wi'rc not, with all tlioirgc'O- 
logy, (rue to tin* scrijitural iiarraliNC, ^ ask, furtlK*!*, whether 
(of course, making due allouanee for the laxity of the terms, 
botanid and zoological, of a primitive language unadapted 
•to the niceties of hot an i^ or zoologic science), the Mosaic 
account, of creation chuld be rcudcrt il more essentially true 
than w(' iietiially find it, to the history of creation, geo- 
logically ascertained. Jf, taking the Mosaic days as equi- 
valent to lengthened periods, we hold that, in giving their 
brief hi stoVy, the inspired writer seizi^d on but those salient 
points that, like the two great lights the day and night, 
would have arrest(*d most powerfully during these periods a 
human eye, we shall llud the harmony of the two records 
complete In your visit to the Museum, I would yet further 
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ask 3'0ii to mark the place of the huinaTi skeleton in Uu‘ jLijreat 
gallery. It stands, — at least it stood only a lew years ago, — 
ih the sadie apartment Avith flic huge nmi^miif(‘rs. And it 
is siiroly worthy of remark tliat, while both the sacred 
and geok>gie records, Ji strongly dolined lino s(»para<('s Iw^- 
tweeu the peridil o# plants «*ind the sucee'Ldhitj pmiod of 
rej)tiles ; and, again, between the period of reptih's and the 
su<a*e(‘diiig periofl of inaniiiials, no line in either reeonl 
separates bc'tueeii this*p(‘riod of mammals and the Iminati 
perioil. idan eame into being as the last-boni oi‘ eieation, 
just ere tw-- close of (hat sixth day — tl^e third and O rmijial 
period of organic creation— to which the gr(‘at mammals 
belong. ^ 

L“t me yet furlhet remark, that in each of the.- ihivo 
gnMit periods we lind, willi resp(‘et to the ela<s(*s ol'exi Mei*s, 
vegetable or animal^ by whi<*h^ (juw W(‘re most jiroiniin ntly 
charaeleriscd, eerlain \fell-nyifked cuhnie.iling poinlf, 
ther, ifl may so express inysell’ — twilight perio«ls of morning 
dawn and evening di'cline. The plants of the. earlica- ami 
ttnaninal systems of the Vala’ozoie division arc few and small ; 
it was only during tlic protracted eom of the C’arhoni- 
ferous period that tlvey received their amazing dcvelopi*- 
ment, uiKoualled in any previous or succeeding time. In 
like maimer, iu the earlier or Triassic deposits* of the 
Secondary division, th^ repiiJiau^’crnains are ’comparatively* 
inconsiderable ; and they aac almost t*|U!»lly so in its'Creta- 
Gcous or later deposits. It was during tflose middle ages of 
the division represented by its Liasrijjb, Oolitic, and Wealden 
formations that tiio elass existed in that abundance which 
rendered it so peculijvlyj above <jvl?ry* other age,* an ago of 
creeping things aiid^reat sca-monsters. And so also in the 
Tertiary, regarded as but an early portion of the human 
division, there was a period of increase and diminution, a 
morning and evening of mammalian life. The mummala of 
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its early Eocene ages were comparatively small in bulk and 
low in standing ; in its concluding ages, too, immediately ere 
the appearance man, or jus% as he had appeared, they ejl- 
hibited, both in siife and number, a reduced and less imposing 
aspect. It was chiefly in its middle and litflter, or Miocene, 
Pliocene, and Pleistocene ages that thcfmiyriads of it^ huger 
giants, — its dinothcria, mastodons, and mammoths, cumbered 
the soil. I, of course^ restrict my remarks to the three 
periods of organic life, and have not*inquired whether aught 
analogous to these mornings and evenings of increase and 
diminution need be sought after in any of the othj^rs. 

Such are a few of the geological facts wliich lead mo to 
believe tl\at the days of the Mosaic account were great 
periods, not natural days ; and, be it remembered, that 
between the scheme of lengthened periods and the scheme 
of a merely local chaos, which existed^ no one knows how, 
and oft a merely local crcaii(fiq which had its scene, no one 
knows where, geological science k*aves us now no choice 
whatever. It has been urged, however, that this scheme of 
l)0riods is irreconcilable with that l»)i vine “reason” for the 
institution of the Sabbath which he wdio appointed the 
day of old, has, in his goodness, vpiichsafed to man. I 
have failed to sec any force in the objection. God, the 
Creator, Avho wrought during six periods, rt'sted during the 
•seventh period ; and as Avp have no , evidence whatever that 
he recommenced kis Svork of creation — as, on the contrary, 
man seems to be tHc last formed of creatures— God may bo 
resting still. The presumption is strong that his Sabbath 
is an extended period, not a natural day, and that the work 
of Redcmp*tion is his •SaiiOath-day’s WjOrk. And so I cannot 
see that it in the least interferes witlv the integrity of the 
reason rendered, to read it as follows : — Work during six 
periods, and rest on the seventh ; for in six periods the Lord 
created the heavens and the earth, and on the seventh penod 
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he rested. The Divine periods may have been very great, 
the human p^^riods very small ; just as a vast continent or 
the huge earth itself is very great, and a map or geographical 
globe very smay ; but if, in the map or globe, the proportions 
be faithfully majntained, and the scale, though a minute one, 
be true in all its parts and applications, we prpnounee the 
map or globe, notwithstanding the smallness of its size, a 
faithful copy. Were man’s Sabbaths to be kept as enjoined, 
and in the Divine proportions, it would scarcely interfere with 
the logic of the “ reason annexed to the fourth command- 
ment,” tlff!>ugh in this matter, as in alUothors in which yian 
can be an imitator of God, the imitation should be a miniature 
one. • 

Th<^ work of Redeniption may, I repeat, be the work of 
God’s Sabbath-day. What, I ask, viewed as a whole, is 
the prominent charheteristie 4)f«geologie history, or of that 
corresponding history of croiitioii, whicJi forms the grandly- 
fashioned vestibule of the sacred volume? Of both alike 
the leading characteristic is progress. Tn both alike do we 
find an upward progress from dead matter to the humbler 
forms of vitality, and from thence to the higher. And after 
great cattle and bea'sts of the earth had, in due jrder, suc- 
ceeded inanimate plants, sea-monsters, and moving creatures 
that had life, the moral agent, man, enters upon the scene. 
Previous to his appeaPanco on cni*tli, jiach succeeding eleva- 
tion in the long upward march liad beon*a result of creation. 
The creative fiat wont forth, and^.dead matter came into 
existence. The creative fiat wenf forth, and plants, with 
the lower animal forms, came intp existence. creativjj 

fiat went forth, and tlib oviparous animals — birds and reptiles, 
came into existence?. The creative fiat went forth, and the 
mammiferous animals — cattle and beiasts of the earth, came 
into existence. And, finally, last in the series, the creative 
fiat went forth, ^nd responsible, immortal man, came into 
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existence. But has the course of progress come, in conse- 
quence, to a close ? No ! God’s work of elev^-tin^, raising, 
heightening — of making the high in due progression succeed 
the low — still goes on. But man’s respon^sibility, his im- 
mortality, his God-implanted instincts respecting an eternpl 
future, forbid that that work of erevation*and progreSiJ* should 
be, as in all the other instances, a work of creation. To 
create would be to supersede. God’s^ work of elevation now 
is the work of fitting and preparing peccable, imperfect man 
for a perfect, impeccable, future state. God’s seventh day’s 
work is the work of t Redemption. And, read in t ins light, 
his reason vouchsafed to man for’ the institution of the 
Sabbath is** found to yield a moaning of peculiar breadth 
and emphasis. God, it seems to say, rests on his^ Sabbath 
from his creative labours, in order that by his Sabbath- 
day’s work ho may save and .elevate y6u j rest ye also on 
your SaV)baths, that through your co-operation with him in 
this great work yc may be elevated and saved. Made 
originally in the imago of God, let God be your pattern and 
example. Engaged in your materiaf and temporal employ- 
ments, labour in the proportions in which he laboured ; but 
in order that you may enjoy an eternal future with him, rest 
also in the proportions in which he rests. 

One other remark ere I conclude. In the history of the 
earth which we inhabif., molluscs, fisht*s, reptiles, mammals, 
had each in succession their periods of vast duration ; and 
then the human period began — the period of a fellow- worker 
with God, created in Gofi*s own image. What is to be the 
next advance? Is there to be merely a repetition of the 
past? — an introduction a second time ''of man made in the 
image of God ? No ! The geologist in those (ables of stone^ 
which form his records, finds no example of dynasties, once 
passed away, again returning. There has been no repetition 
of the dynasty of the fish — of the reptile — of the mammaL 
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The dynasty of the future is to have glorified man for its 
inhabitant; but it is to be the dynasty — “the hingdom^^ not 
df glorified man made in the ifbage of God^but of God him- 
self in the form of jnan. In the doctrine qff the two cojoincd 
natures, human %,nd divine, and in the further doctrine that 
the terminal dynastj^is to be peculiarly the dynasty of Him 
in whom the natures arc united, we find that required pro- 
gression beyond which progress cannot go. Wo find the 
point of elevation nev?r to bo exceeded meetly coincident 
with the final period never to be terminated — the infinite in 
height ha^monionsl}' associated with tlijj eternal in duration. 
Creation an<l the Creator meet at one point and in one 
person. The long-asoonding line from dead mayor to man 
has been a progress God wards, not an asymptotical pro- 
gress, but destined from the beginning to furnish a point of 
union ; — .and occupying that pgiry ,as true God and true man, 
as Creator and crcaterT, we 4,*c*cogniso the adorable Monarch 
of all the Future ! 
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THE JEWS AND JUDAISM* 


Life, cl*ath, immortality, truth, God ! What word;^ are 
those, and what thoughts do they suggest ! Dc.'ar young 
friends, objects of our Christian solicitude, — or^ ns vSt. Paul 
would have said to y*)u, ’‘Of whom I travail in birlh again 
until Christ be formed in yon,*' — what do you want ? 
What does man w'aht? The«*|?iestion is short and simplo'— 
so simple as to seem, at lU’st hearing, iinworihy of*the pro- 
minence thus giv<*n to it. But be not content with a first 
hearing ; con.sid(*r it, and the more seriously you consider it, 
thfj more you wiP fiiiJI it expanding ilto iiioaiiing and appli- 
cation, till you will s(!e. involved in it all that you are, and 
all that you hope to bo; all that lMiilosoj>hy gropes after, 
and all that Faith finds; all that Apostles and ^Prophets 
were inspired to proclaim ; all that martyrj^ and confi'.ssors 
died to defend; all that C»od, tile eternal Word, was iiica!*- 
nate to reveal. ^ * 

What docs man want ? That j^lainly depends upon what 
man is. What does a .stone or a (4od of earth w^int ? What 
docs a flower or a tree want? IVhat does a b^^d or a bejist 
want? These (pi&stions, elementary as they are, have 
already had this §ood effect, that they, have set you all to 
thinking about the nature of stones, clods, plants, and 
animals ; and also about the difference, tho essential differ- 
ence, between aU these and a man. 
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One of our poets has said that Man wants but little 
here below, nor wants that little long.” This has reference 
to his animal want^ and his natural mortality, it lUay serve ' 
for a sentimental verse, but, if taken as an answer to the 
question, what does man want, even here be'ioWy it will not 
bear examination. Even here below maCi wants not a little, 
but much, very much. How sensitive ho is ! His heart 
vibrates with trembling apprehensions, and expands with 
glowing anticipations. The inmate 'of his bosom, which 
,is an heir and an earnest of immortality, renders this fallen 
world, and all that contains, utterly incapable nf satis- 
fying his wants. In vain his coffers are hlled with this 
world’s w(?a^th ; in vain his intellect is stored with this 
world's knowledge ; in vain his path • is adorned with this 
world’s grandeur ; in vain his name is associated with this 
world’s applause. All thes^ are but superficial; they are 
but the ornaments, the trappufg.s, the holiday costume of a 
first-rate worldly man. But underneath this dress, behind 
its most gorgeous folds and glittering orders, there beats 
a craving after something far different from these. There 
lurks a secret consciousness of infirmity — a “ sentence of 
death” in the body — a progress of decay — a feeling after, if 
haply he may find, some resting-place more permanent than 
a silken couch or bed of down ; an occupation for the intcl- 
l(Kjt more truly ennobling, r more satisfying, because more 
sanctifyiiig, than a knowledge of the sciences or languages 
of men ; a voice of ifvclcorae more touching, calming, tran- 
quillising, than the shoutliof popularity upon earth. 

Yes, man is a longing creature. His heart pants after 
happiness in some shape. He is a wondering creature in 
his ignorance; his mind affects the marvellous; he is a 
proud creature in his knowledge, rejecting what is still too 
high for him, and resenting what tends to make but little of 
him. He is an unsolved riddle to himself. 
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Christianity, rightly understood and cordially received, 
contains a response to all his wants — reposo to the most 
*jigitated toart, from whatever cause the agitation may arise ; 
exercise for tlm most cultivated uuderstilnding, leading to a 
4*easonnble service; mystery for the reverent cravings of 
a finite spirit, keejjfing it in that posture of hupiility which 
must over bo suitable to a creature, as such, in its highest 
possible estate, llajmy are the people who are in such a 
case! yes, happiest oT their kind arc tlie people who have 
received Christianity intelligently, cordially, and spiritually ! 

But* this haven of rest is rejected by many; by j^oiiie, 
afh?r what they consider a fair trial ; by others, who have 
never tried : and we are called on, from time to time, to 
leave our loved harbdiir of repose and safety, and go out to 
sea., that we may offer a helping hand to tlio tempest-tossed 
inquirer; thht wc^iay tell him of our chart, and our pilot, 
and our lighthouse, and itiy to him, “Come willl us, and 
we will do you good.” 

Our invitation is too often slighted; but in self-denying 
love to our fcllo''’-inefi wc repeat it; and, in the reasonable 
hope of making it more acceptable and more effectual, wo 
address ourselves to the high duty of giving ijgieh reasons 
for it as may commend it to tho unsettled, aiid thereby 
enlarge on the earth the happiness wo e:y)erienco in our- 
selves. We desire, ^Iso, to chier the hearts and strengthen 
the hands of our young friends who ft^el with us,* but who 
are exposed to harassing conflicts J3.nd agitating debates with 
unbelievers. This is the liistory«of such loctuvs as this. 

Some of our modern rcasopers, in tlieir, opposition to 
Christianity, or, as*thcy call it — ^with unintcjntioiial truth — ^ 
orthodoxy, have Set up what is their ideal of all that is true 
and valuable — of all that is characteristic of enlarged intel- 
ligence, and productive of purity in conduct, in what they 
are pleased to designate by the name of secularUm. They 
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tell US that orthodoxy offers to men of mind ‘4ts dry husks; 
but they now know that husks cannot afford^ strength or 
pleasure. In such a position ^secularism meets them with' 
promise and power.*; It offers the study of the order rather 
than the origin of nature, and thus calls the mind fron; 
speculation on an incomprehensible BcA\g to a living ob- 
servance of living facts. It teaches that man’s condition is 
not tli(i result of some dcjcrcc or power apart from himself, 
but that his sole dependence is in himself. It brings peace 
to the mind, by showing that sincere unbelief of any opinion, 
however true, is iniioqent; and that right actions iV d right 
motives are sufficient to justify us in the sight of a moral 
God.” — The, Jteasoner^ Oct. 5, IS.'iG, p. 216. 

It is not iny intention to analyse thb entire of this state- 
ment, I do not now ask these reasouers, as I might very 
reasonably do, to give us tlvdf definitioiis of tiffht motives 
and W^/i factions, with some intejligibfe account of whatis 
their standard of right, and why it is so. I do not now ask 
them to consider that an opinion may be sincere without 
being innoeont, if for some time if ’has been insincerely 
fostered and eneouraged. X might remind llicm on this 
point of the truth of the Latin proverb, “ Quod volumus 
facile credimus,” and of the converse, which is equally true, 
“ Quod iiohiinus facile negamus.” I might remind them of 
a higher proverb still — “Tkerc is a wf-y that seemeth right 
unto a mfin, and the iiid of it are the ways of death.” I do 
not now pause*, to show them, as I might, that man’s con- 
dition, as we^ actually iind iat, is a mixed result, to be traced 
in part — in much of its physique^ e. g , — to causes over which 
he himself had no conti'ol (who had the choice of his own 
parentage or bodily constitution ?) and to he traced, in part 
— in much of its morale — to causes over which wq deny 
not, but maintain, that he himself has apparently unbonded, 
and really very extensive influence* 
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My present subject rather fixes attention on another 
clause of the passage I have quoted. The perfection of 
^'eason, ik is alleged, invites im the study of the order rather 
than tlie origin of nature, and thus cgtls the mind from 
speculation on%in incomprehensible Being to a living observ- 
Jlnoe of living fflctsi* “ A living oh&ervance of living facts P' 
Good. Wo accept this. Wc grant freely that d. priori 
reasonings on the j>errections, or suppovsed perfections, of a 
Being whom wc would approve of as God are unlit for our 
finite and fallible minds ; and that we could not succeed iti 
that diKiction unless wo were ourselves morally perfeet and 
intc^llectually omniscient — L e. unless we were above? the 
necessity of any reasoning process whatever. 

“A living obser^yince of living facts” is in accordance 
with the demands of the, physical science of our times. It 
stMzcs on facts as pyincipia, and speculat< s only in the way of 
apparcnlly sotind aneV conscqTiential deiLjctions. \^herc re- 
sults arc produced, it is a conclusion of reason that adb([uatc 
causes must have been at work. Results have been pro- 
duced. The facts are Ju re — wo sec them, hear them, luiiulie 
them ; they cannot be denic<l, if oui own existence bo ad- 
mitted. ITow came they to be? They must bo accounted 
for, if po:.sible. There is an hypothesis which wflhld accomiL 
for them. There is no other that wc know of, or4uivo ever 
heard of, that wouy. Therc^re, in our ^ircsent state pf 
itiformation, it is reasonable to eflibr^ico this one as the 
truth, and to maintain it against every objection, short of the 
production of a more reasonable ajpTd equally adcHiuate hypo- 
thesis. Thus the astronomer argues with reference to gra- 
vitation: grant it, |ind ilio phdlfoniena are accounted for; 
deny it, and they.rcmain to bo accounted for : wc hold it, 
therefore, against any and every plausible objection, until 
wc are supplied with a better principle, accounting for the 
phenomena in a more satisfactory manner. Thus the geo- 
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legist argues with reference to the antiquity of the earth. 
In common with the astronomer, he starts with ah observ- 
ance of facts. On this, as a basis, their theories* are con-, 
slructod ; and it be/iomes highly satisfactory, and corrobora- 
tive to demonstratio'n of the correctness of thfc theory, when 
it is confirnu'd by a further and more cnl^rgcHl observance oi 
facts. Of fhis you had an interesting illustration in the 
Leclurc delivered hero last week. 

To “a living observance of livin|; facts,” then, we are 
ch.'ll leng<‘d by our rcasonors. J accept the challenge. To “a 
living observance of living facts” let us go. Mine are con- 
venient lacts, and easy of observation. I have no occasion 
to dig, or bore, or break, to bring out perfect fossils. I have 
no occasion to study and explain coiyiparativo anatomy, in 
order to supplement with accuracy mutilated remains. I 
have no occasion to construct and ad^pist a telescope, to 
observe ^he occurrence of tlu^ predicted eclipse, the time of the 
predictc‘d transit, or the shading oV the pred(‘scribcd parallax. 
My facts are literally and indeed living facts; they walk 
about among us, and among all nations, in the accessible 
and inttdligible shape of men, women, and children. My 
facts are Jews. 1 invite attention to them. I beg no ques- 
tion as to* who they are, or whence they came. These 
arc nmttiVs for inquiry. I am content to begin with what 
ia beyond all question — whf^t they arp. Open your eyes, 
and see. * , * 

Jewish spctiimeiis are found everywhere, and everywhere 
they present the same gcf^pral features. In every inhabited 
r(*gion of Ihe civilised world, in every port, in every 
great city, fn every niarf of business in evopy climate, 
among people of every language, in Eiippe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, Jews arc dispersed. They are found, not 
mi*rely as travellers come to see the country, and then to 
leave it, nor as men of business, come to conduct certain 
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transactions of traffic or finance, and then return to their 
own liome* They havo no homo anywhere ; they possess 
ione of tltoso*features, whetMr of territoiy or government, 
which give nationality and unity to oth^* people. Every- 
where they are*found to be residents ; everywhere they are 
felt to be strangers.# 

This is a living fact. As a strange fact, it deserves 
'attention ; as an unparalleled fact, it demands explanation. 
When we begin to infjiiire about it, <he first tiling wo dis- 
cover is, that as it is a fact now, so it has been a fact for 
ages. up a volume of history o^‘ any country, at any 

age since the fall of the Uomaii empire, and you find, as a 
matter of fact, that Jews were there, just as jve now soo 
that they are hen\ • 

The people so found in every place are very distinct 
from all around thcwi, and v<,‘ry^p(H;uliar. They are found 
in very dilFenuit states of^iMellectual culture. “•Highly 
favoured for ages, both by the (Jlothic aiul Moorisli kings, 
the Jews in Spain accpiircd an elevation of cluirae,ter, and 
even of countenance and manner, Avhicdi was never attained 
by the German and Slavonic Jews.*' Hut in all the varicjties 
— intelle<;tual, moral, social, physical — disc.ernible among 
them in the various countries of their dispersion, we liiul 
one marked and r<*mai-ka)do uniforinity of religious, or 
rather sup(*rstitious, image. ^ • 

Doubtless there are among them iudividuals — ^ind in 
some place*i tlnw may bo numerous — -Vho have been in 
every age infeett'd with sceptieisnij^lenying the e\i>-leii(a' of 
angels or spirits, and holding tliemselvi-s superior to all 
religious observances# 'riicre wa**a s^ljct of Sadducccs from 
the earliest times. tHut, as a body, the Jewish nation were, 
and still are, IMiarisccs. 

The, cerenioi dill, to the observance of wliiidi they aro 
still in bondage, may, in all ita most important filatures, be 
* K E 
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traced to the six hundred and thirteen precepts which every 
true Jew is bound to observe. Three of these pirecepts, 
namely, those enjoining the uto of phylacteries^ fringes a?, 
the corner of garments, and the sign on the door-posts^ aio 
specified by modern Jews as “ the fundamental principles of 
Judaism,” and declared to be coeval with itsf instituticp* A 
few words on each of these may prove interesting. 

Phylacteries are thus made. Four portions si Scripture 
— two from the Book of Exodus, and'two from the Bo<)k" of 
Deuteronomy — are transcribed on slips of pareliment. These 
slipp are rolled up, anjl put into small boxes, made of leather,, 
and sewed with the sinews of a clean animal. For use on 
the head, f<jur of these boxes are fastened together in the 
shape of the Hebrew letter shin ; foi* use on the hand, onti 
box is sufficient. The following description of the sowing of 
these boxes is taken from t^e work of a ^iclebrated !^abbi : — 

“ Take the sinews of a cleafl bea8t,'^articularly the sinews 
that are in the steps of the animal, which are white and stiff ; 
bruise them with stones, or other hard substances, until they 
become like flax ; tlien spin them, umI wuth the threads sow 
the divisions together at the four sides ; on each side,' three 
stitches, in order that there may be altogether twelve stitches, 
according to the number of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
If the number be lessened, and made ten, according to 
Ihe number of ten only, Icj^-ving out Judah, who was a king, 
and LeVi, who was* a priest ; or, if the number be increased, 
and made fourteen, "according to the number of the twelve 
tribes, wit^ the addition^of Manasseh and ISphraim, it is also 
right." ^ 

The reason why ffiur" boxes should# be used in a phylac- 
tery for the head, and only one for the# hand, is thus given 
by the great Jewish champion. Rabbi Lipman : — 

** We are commanded to make the phylacteries for the head 
of four boxes, and to put them on the head in the place where 
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the pulse of an infant's brain beats (for the four senses — see- 
ingj hearing, smelling, and tasting — derive their source from 
the braiu^, btit to make phjrlteteries for the hand of one box 
only, and to put it on the left arm opposite the heart, for 
strength is in Aie arm, iind the main sensoriiim of tho wholo 
?)ody is in the fiearE” 

The pliylaeteries are fastened on by a Ica^iorn thong, 
called Ktsuotk. The Rabbis dciine tho breadth of this 
thong to be eqtuil to tlte length of a barleycorn, or a Uttlo 
wider. Its length, when ust^l for the hi^ad, must be sufliciont 
to comiinj^ss the head once, to form tin* Jtesher, or knot, and to 
leave ends hanging down as far as the breast. When used 
for the hand, it must bo long enough to go limes round 
tlie arm, and tliree tknes round the middle finger, with a 
little surplus. 

Fringes ^ — It aiq)cars that^ whatever may have been the 
practice of ancient ^Jbws ^fth reference to friiiges«)u their 
garments, the more modern Rabbis were for a long time 
divided upon the question, whetlnir they should be worn 
on an outer or an infter garment. But at hist they de- 
cided on having a particular article of dress on pu]q>oso to 
put the fringes on.' It is called Talith^ and resembles a 
shawl in shape. Ilic fringes are of various ^lapes and 
breadths, but always connected with a blue ribainf livery 
talith has blue stripe^i on its border. • 

Tlie practice is a strict compliance with, a comuthndiiicnt 
of Scripture, Nuin. xv.. 37-40;, and, aj^aiii, Deut. xxii, 12. 
Christ, a.H a man and memlK^r of thib Jewish Chijrch, obeyed 
this precept according to tho Law of Most.‘S. Tliis apjxmrs 
from the narrative in the Gospef of the poor woman who 
came behind- him ^and touched the border of his garment. 
Tho word; hero used by the Evangelist (Luke, viii. 44) ia 
It is derived from the Chaldee. It is translated 
border, but it literally signifies fringe. The same word 
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occurs in Christ’s reproof to the Pharisees (Matt, xxiii. 5) 
for the ostentation of piety, when he tells them they made 
broad the borders, Jiterally, of their’*garmont8. # 

But when, it iii\^ be asked, do the Jews wear these phy- 
lacteries and tlieSe fringes? We see them inHhe streets aild 
in the houses, and as a matter of fact we dd not see ^ these 
peculiarities. The answer is, the Rabbis, in consideration 
of the exposure of their people among strangers, have re- 
laxed the obligation to wear these things all the day, and 
confined it to the morning, from dayliglit till after their 
morning prayers. Ac^pording to one Rabbi, the phylacteries 
arc to be put on in the morning, “ when a jicrson is able to 
distinguish Ijctween blue and Avhitc.” Another Rabbi says, 
“ when a person is able to distinguish between a wolf and a 
dog.” A third Rabbi describes the time, when a person 
is able to rocogniso his friend with whom he is bpt little 
acquaint(^d.” We are informdd^ however, by travellers in 
Poland and Russia, that many Jews there wear their phylac- 
teries all the day long. 

Anotlier practice 1 must mention, ^tiamoly, the use of the 
JSVzuzah, or bigii on the door-post. This also is derived from 
Scripture. ^ Two i)assag(‘s in Deuteronomy are spceifi(?d, 
vi. 4-9, and xi. 13-20. These must be written out on ruled 
parchment; if not ruled in regular lines, it has no virtue 
iis it. They must compose t,wenty-tw '0 lines, and all the lines 
be of cqhal length. rThe parchment is then rolled together, 
and the word Shaddi (Almighty) written on the outside of 
the scroll. ^Tlie scioll i^ then put into a cane, or a cylin- 
drical tube of glass or tiTi, in tlic side of which a hole is jn.ado, 
so that the word Shadiii oh the scroll may bo visible. This 
tube is then fastened to llic door-post by r, nail at each end. 

The reason assigm-d by the Rabbis for the use of this 
sign, or M'zuzah, is well intended, though, of course, it is 
found wholly ineffectual. ** A man is apt to commit a fault 
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secretly, and says, Perad venture some one will see mo ; but 
he does not ^ay, Lest God should seo me. Thertdbnj our 
^Rabbis of bles^^od memory eulogised such«an one who woiihl 
not do anythirig in his private chamber A hieh lni would not 
«io in a public place. For this reason tlie Blessed One has 
commanded that wScrever tlierc is a habitation fior men, even 
if thei-e were a tliousand houses, ono within the otIuT, there 
should be a M^zuzal^^ even on the iniuTinost, in ordiT that 
whensoever tliou comest into tliine liouse, or into thy bed- 
chambtT, tliou mayest recollect Ills blessed love, and that 
thou shouldest not deviate from the ge«d way, thougli naman 
may sc;e thee.** 

These usages of the Jews may bo ctmsidered*as too frivo- 
lous in th(*mselves to des<*rve st^rious notice; but, as living 
facts to be accounted for, they form a link by no means 
frivolous in the ehair^ of our^gdieral nigu nent. 

Another fact undenitlblc by any attentive reader of 
history is the bitter and protrach d sulU ring of this singular 
people — suffering for mdomi table constancy to the faitli and 
usages of their fatlicrs; since, had tlu^y renounced Judaism, 
they might have escaped the suffering. Their sufferings have 
arisen mainly from a jiersecution of a tJiree-foy character, 
proceeding from the state*, the cliurch, and tl^c people. 
“ The iirst is the persecution practised by governnumtH 
themselves. As the* Jews wolf*, least negatively, i]un*t 
subjects and good citizens, the motjye for this kind of 
oppression was .-ilmost invariably ^lirst of gold. AVhon the 
Jews became, or were supposed •to have b(H*,<*ne, so rich, 
that their plunder was more tempting than their loans, they 
were fleeced without mercy. The story of the P-nglish king 
who drew the teeth of wealthy Jews to extort money is^ 
perhaps, an exaggerated type of this spirit in the Kuropeaiv 
sovereigns. 

The second form of persecution was that practised 
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by tho church, for the conversion of the Jew's to Christianity. 
Besides the unreasonable nature of the means /Jinjjloyed to 
work this important change, it is easy to observe that* 
tho ecclesiastical aii'thoritios were able and accustomed to 
contemplate without much hoiTor tho contingency of ob-«" 
stinate refusal and impenitence, on account of the substantial 
compensation furnished by the forfeited possessions of the 
infldcds. It is, indeed, no breach of charity to utter the 
suspicion, that in process of time the hopes of a corrupt 
clergy were directed rather to tlie failure than to the success 
of their proselyting efforts, and that they often needed to 
be comforted, as much for the salvation of the Jews as for 
their perdition ; at hjast when the reprobates were very 
rich. 

Tho third form was that of popular persecution, some- 
times existing in connexidii ‘ jvitli the*^ others, sometimes 
arising in rebcdlious opposition t<» the ruling powers, both 
of chnrtdi and state. The occasions of these popular 
outbr<,alvs weni hoi\\ various and capricious ; and the state 
of mind in which they luul ilu’ir origin resulted from a 
combinalion of exciting causes. Not the least powerful 
of these \w'rc tin' external differences of dress and resi- 
dence ooutiimally ))ves4*iited to the senses. The Jews were 
re<iuiivd to werr a distinctive dress ; and traces of their 
compulsory conliiicineut*for ‘residence t(> particular quarters 
of great tonus hsivo*,.long survived the usage itself. Wo 
find them in the names of streets, such as the Old Jewry in 
London, and many kindred designntion.s on the Continent. 

“ Tills palpable (?xter^8l sepamtiou, like tho difference 
of colour ill America, though it did not of itself excite to 
persecution, made it easier and more severe when one© 
iWD^d. To all this we must add tho popular prejudice 
a^nst the Jews as hereditary nioney-k*ndors, and their 
growing ill-repnto as usurers. Something was also due. 
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no doubt, to tlie tradition of their participation in the slave- 
trade. But tlie chief appeal was to religious prepossessions. 
Besides {be general stigma the race^as the murderers 
of Christ, ther^ were particular enormities imputed to them 
in the middle ages, and exaggerated by the fancies of the 
people into various lurms of superstitious horror. Of these 
imaginations there were two partitnilarly fre«iucnt. Om 
was the alleged violation of the host, or consecrated wafer 
of Romanism; tlic oilier was the allegiKl crueitixion of 
Christian children by the tJews in their seci*et haunts — a 
ehiirge>vliicli hivs led to sanguinary i^rsecutioii even in our 
own day. 

“ Another favourite charge avhs that of crediting or j)ro- 
moting epidemical disi)rders. The diiferent hmus which 
this aecuftutioii was niadc^ to assume is a strong proor of 
the animus by ^\•hich the «p%^pulaee was aetuiitcd in its 
treatment of the Jews. a disease prt vailed* through- 

out the iiorlh of Kurupe bearing strong nfscnnbjanco to 
the leprosy, it was iiistjintly ascribed to tho Jews, as 
being their national *or lii*reditary malady. But when it 
was discoveri'd that the Jews, to a great extent, w'ero free 
from its ravages, the people, witli their usual versatility, 
ascribed it to the. poisoning of the wells by Jewisli ag(!ney. 
Tho strength of such popular impressions was (*x<MnpliticMl 
by the existc-noc of •a similar ^aiiic when the ehoJera pm*- 
vailcd in Paris dfteen years ago.”* • • 

Volumes might be filled with the ftotails of the plunder- 
ing, hypocritical, and ferocious^ outrages, frpin all thesci 
sources, whieli have been committed against the Jews. Our 
own country shares in the guilt f but tlie darkest page 
in the tragedy 3f torture, robbery, and blood, must bcj 

* Siieapapcr oa Modem Jewish Hi8t4)ry," in ^*The British and 
Foreign Evangelic^ Review " for March 1853. 
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read in the history of the Inquisition in Spain. In the 
Archbishopric of Seville alone, in the space of tliirty-scven 
years, from 148?, till 1520, ^between imprisonment, con- 
fiscation, banishmv^nt, torture, and death, 100,000 Jews 
received what the Papal historian calls the ^iist Bcntcnce of 
hereli<;s. * 

Another fact, discernible by all who have any acquaint- 
ance with thf3 state of the Jewish mind, is the unity of their 
hope, Kvery where they are exi^cting a great deliverer. 
Th(' prtssent condition of the nation, however protracted, 
is still felt not to bo f^nal. And whatever changes may be 
efliictetl, or whatever ameliorations or improvements may 
Ikj introduc('d by liurnan policy, something l>etter still is 
anticipated. 'Iheir Messiah is (‘Xpect'ed, and with him such 
a change in their relative position among the nations as 
only Divine power can jiee/jmplish. ’ Their Messiah is 
ox|Hjeted, and witli him such *14 fulfilment of what Moses 
and the Prophets have writte*n as will silence the last scoff 
of scepticism. One of the slronghohls of modern infidelity 
is found in the discrepancy betw'cen *th(j predictions of the 
Prophets and the j>ast hist(»ry of Jesus of Nazareth. Such 
objeetors take foV granted that in his (*ase, as in the case of 
other men, his past history is his only history ; and iinding 
that it does not com'spond with the expectations excited 
by the Prophets, they turn, round and deny the, inspiration 
of the i’rophets, and ascribe their high-flown language 
to men3 iMH'ticul fancy. , Hear a celebrat'd writt?r of this 
class, Mr. 'J'hcodore Parker. IIo says, in his “Discourse 
on lifdigion : ” — 

“The Messianic expectations and prophecies seem to have 
originated in this way. After the happy an*d successful period 
of David and Solomon, the kingdom was divided into Judah 
and Israel — the two tribes and the ten; the nation.al prosperity 
declined. Pious men hoped for better timesc* they naturally 
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connected those hopes with a personal deliverer, a descendant 
of David, their most popular king, 'I'he deUvoi*er would 
Ijnitc the iwcP kingdoms undcittho old form: A poetic fanep 
endowed liim with wonderful powers — nyido him a model of 
gDodness. Dilft*rent poets arrayed their expected hero in 
imaginary drapCry,«to suit their own conceptions, ^liilachi 
gives him a ioreruimer. The Jews w'ero (he Jevoulest of 
nations; the popular deliverer must be a religious man. 
They wei'e full of piou? faith; so the darker the present, tho 
brighter shone tlui Pharos of Hope in tho future. 

«TJ*. •se hopes and predictions of^a delive rer involved 
several important things; — a reunion of the divided triJiefl ; 
a return of the exiles; the triumph and exteysion of tlie 
kingdom of Israel, its (iternal duration, and perfect happiness. 
Idolatry was to be r<Kited out ; the nations improved in 
morals and ndigion; truth and ygIitt*ousn.‘>-^ wvra to reign; 
Jehovali to b(; reeoncMed l(^ his people ; all of thei»wero to 
be taught of God ; other nations were to come up to Jeru- 
flalcm and be blessed.” 

Such is tlio summary given by this Avriter of the obvious 
meaning of certain proplieeit's of the Old Testament. And 
tlien be asks, in triumph, — ‘‘Are these predictions of Jesus 
of Nazaretii ? Wjis he tlie Messiah of J(;\visU exp?ctatioii ?-- 
of the Prophets’ ibrefelling ?— the farthest from it*pussible. 
The U/n tribes- -ha th<*y coim^ back to the home of tlaur 
fathers? They have perisho<l, and Sre ^swallowed ifp in the 
tide of the nations, no one knowing tho^ilaco of tlieir burial. 
The kingdom of tins two tribes jjjion went to the ground. 
These arc notorious facts. The Jews aro right when they 
eay their predicted ]\fcssiah has luA cDine.” 

Thus Mr. Paj^ker concludes, to his own satisfaction, 
against the Divine inspiration of the Prophets. 'I'liey were 
pious poets, naturally anticipating an imaginary personage ; 
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anri his proof is, that no such personage as thoj did 
anticipate*, has ever appeared. 

How is he to bo answered ? Is it an arjawiT to say tha^ 
a personage ha.s aji^eared in whoso history other predictions 
of the same Prophets have been fulfilled?^ And, is it an 
answer to say that those predicted evefkts which have rot 
been in liicc manner fulfilled must be understood in a 
(liffiirent sense? Nay, is not this to accommodate the 
language of the Prophets according tb what w'c see to be the 
course of events, instead of anticipating events according to 
tlio language of the JProphots ? I am free to cop^css my 
conviction, that if it could be proved that no events such as 
those predic^h'd in the Old Testament, and enumerated in 
the passage I have quoted from .Mr. Parker, ever can come to 
pass, — if it could be proved that Jesus of Nazareth never 
will do, as cl(‘arly as it mijy^be proved that he never has 
done, tli‘se things, — if this cduljl be ‘proved. as undeniably 
as it. is provt*d that they never have come to pass, — the 
Divine inspiration of the Prophets could no longer be Con- 
sistcmtly dt'huidecl. * 

How, tlien, is the cavil te> be nnswiTcd ? The disciples of 
Jesus Christ appear to have been thrown for a moment into 
the same soi*t of piu-plexity which lies at the? root of Mr. 
Parkcr’s'unbeiicf, Satisfied by what tiny had seen in his 
life, and confirmed by the^ infallible proofs of his gloriou.s 
rosurrec*tion from the dead, that lie was indeed the predicted 
Messiah, they, of eburso, anticipated ti\o fulfilment of tho 
predicted events, and the^foru asked him, — “ Wilt thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Isra^*!?” llestore tho 
kingdom ! This was domprohensiViDv of the events in 
question. Ilis reply left their expcctaAion of tho events 
untouched, and turned upon the time appointed for the 
purpose. The time was a seci*ct. This was somewliat 
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disappointing ; but as they were still left in anticipation of 
the events themselves, they could bear to wait. 

• What,*howcver, was their^stonishment, what must have 
been their disiyay, when immeiliatcdy afterwards they saw 
him taken up aryi received into heaven out of their sight ? 
What, gone ! Gonc^ and so many important ov(jnts plainly 
predicted still unfulfiiled ! Gone, and tluf kingdom not 
restored to Israel ! Gone, and the ten tribes nof found, and 
the two tribes not gathen'd, and .Tcrupnlem not made a 
praise in the earth! Were we then decinved, after all? 
Have. \\> mi.stakeii our man ? Or we**o the men who pre- 
dicted these events poets only, and not Prophets ? 

Under this staggering disappointment, so Jiighly cal- 
culated to make them V*coil into infidelity, as regarded the 
Prophets, they stood gazing up into heaven. But lh«.*y were 
not ex^Kwed long Ift this bi(4*i> trial. A nt el ic messengers 
came, to their relu'f, and :^id---“Ye men of Galik’C, why 
stand yc gazing uj) into heaven ? This same Josns which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have se. k him go into lieaven.” 

Shall so come! This is tJio point. As if the -angels had 
said, “We know the ground of your a-stonishmori^ ; it i.s not 
the mere wonder of the as<;c*nsion of ,r<\sus. You are ac- 
eustonied to wonders in hi.s person; and, if^it were so, we 
would su]>ply no ahatt inent of ^»)ur surprise by announcing 
to you another similar wonder, nainel)* liis coming again. 
But we know your mind.s; wo arc, a ware of the nature of 
your pcrph'xity ; you cannot rf*toncile the 
Messiah from the earth with j'ou]; w(‘ll-fouiided^ex[H etations 
of events to be fulfilltd by him on the earth. Ivcft to your- 
selves, you will Idse all confidence in tlie Scriptures; but 
hearken to our answ'er. He is indeed gone, but not for- 
ever. He shall come again. Be not impatient. Inhere is a 
time for everything, and everything in its time.*' 
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This is our answer to Mr. Parker, and all who think 
with him. Wo admit, nay, we zealously maintain, that the 
events to which ,vou refer, connected with the kingdom 6f 
Israel, have not W.^n fulfilled. We do not {}tleinpt to evade 
the language of thcj predictions treating the Prophets liko 
mere poi‘ts. Wo admit that a large •portion — the largest 
portion— of the prophecies concerning the doings of the great 
M(‘ssiiih ujjfni earth has not found an}" fulfilment in the 
past history of J<‘sus of Nazareth. He is gone, and these 
tilings are not done. We agree in your facts, but we do 
not agree in your covolusiona. We are not iinpatii.lt. Wo- 
know there is a time for everything, and expect nothing 
befoi'c its time. Jesus of Nazareth is iiuliHd gone, but not 
forev<u\ lie shall come again in like manner as he went 
away, lie shall do all that is written of him in the Old 
Testament ; and the I’rojihots will be proved to have spoken 
not by poetic fancy, but by inspratiofi of God. 

Another fat!t of no ordinary importance is, that for all 
these peeuliariti(*s the .Jews reh*r to a written revelation. 
Their phyhicti^ries, and fringc^s, anil signs on their door- 
posts, arc all iiiidyiiig testimonies to their conviction of the 
Divine autliority of the Books of Moses. Their sufFering 
and eonstaney ])roelaim tlie same trufli. TJirough this con- 
viction they have esteemed the spoiling of tlunr goods and 
the imprisonment of their i persons gi'eatcr riches than the 
ease, auVl resp<*ct:ibility, and honours of this world’s society. 
The tenacity of their hotx', though so long deferred, proves 
the same reycreiiee. for the writings of the Prophets, although 
by those Prophets (ho conduct of their tathers is pointedly 
condemned, and the condition of themselves, in justly de- 
served dispt»rsioii and degradation, is plaiYily predicted. 

They have, it. is true*, overloaded and obscured the writ- 
ings of Moses and the Prophets with their own traditions ; 
but still the traditions themselves, in their wildest absurdity, 
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bear witness to their origin. Their phylacteries in the 
hands of their Rabl)is have become ludicrous ; but still tlie 
alips of piirctilnent enclosed iiBthem an? inscribed with words 
held sacred — words from the Books of Mo^s. The M'zuzak 
l^as become an idol, but still the scroll enclosed in the cylin- 
der, and nailed *oii ehe door-post, contains words considered 
sacred — words from the Law of Moses : just as tfu? scapulars 
of the Church of Rome, though in theinsf‘lv(*s degrading 
superstitions, yet coiirtliii in the portions of Scripture en- 
closed a testimony to the Catholic conviction of llio Divine 
authori% of the New Testament, whudi not eve.ii apostasy 
itself has been able to eradicate. 

Concerning the Jews I may furthin* n‘mark, that even 
their cabalNtio writings, which most of all ahound in childi.^h 
frivolities, are yet such as to supply a most convincing test 
of the safe keeping e\en the vyry letter of Holy Scripture. 
The cabalists have tltirtee^i ^ules for their guidancK* in the 
discovery and exhibition of tin' various mysteries of letUirs, 
and the sha])es oi‘ letters, and the transposition of letters. It 
is ditHcull to make th« sc plain to an Knglish reader, because 
the only examples to be cited depend for thi'ir force upon an 
acrpiaintaiiee with (lie Hebrew letters. 

The liflli rule of ihe ('abalisis refi rs to tlie ii?e of initial 
and tinal letters. It is ^^\e^•i>ed by forming one \ford from 
Ihe initials or finals (4’ certain H^'eral words. For 
an objection was Miggentfd againsT having (he ^loolv of 
EsIiKV inserted Ji’iamg tlie holy I )ooks, because tin* name* of 
the Holy One, Jehovaii, is uui onci^*mention(‘d I herein. 'This 
objection wii'' answ er< d by the (^ibalists, al’ter thrir faJiiou, 
thus. Tliey foniwl ui tin* fifth cIiTipt1*r of K>ifier this sini- 
tence : “ Let tin* king and Ilamun coine this and they 

found that the initials of the words eoinjiordtig this s**ntence 
composed the saei-i d name, Jehovah. This wa-^ suflicient. 

Another rule of the Cabalists will Ik? more readily appre- 
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dated, because it can bo practised in any language, and we 
sometimes amuse ourselves with it in £nglish. It is the 
anagram, or transposition off* letters, making of" the same 
letters dliferent w^rds. Astronomers may be ti’ansposed into 
moon^stnrers ; old Kngland into golden land; penitentiary 
ihto nay I repent it. t ‘ 

The Cabalists supply chapters of this kind on the Old 
Testament : vastly absurd certainly, but still based on tho 
very lettc^r of the sacred text, and 6alculated to detect the 
slightest tampering with that text afterwards. 

Such are some of the “living facts to which invite 
a living, intelligent observance. If this people had been 
destroyed when they were expatriated, or if they had amal- 
gamated with other nations ; if, in, the space of nearly 
eight(3cn centuries afU^r their dispersion, they had in any 
way lost their identity or ilj^eir distinctness j if their history, 
and circumstances, and claim' to a Written revelation, had 
been analogous to those of any nation upon earth ; an at- 
tempt might, with some plausibility of reason, be matle to 
gainsay tho evidenc<} they supply for'itho Divine authority of 
that revelation. If tho past history and present state of tho 
Jews, considered as facts, were not of a nature so singular and 
IMjculiar a3 to bear out to the letter the truth of tho prophe- 
cies contoning them, with what triumph, \ve ask, would the 
inlidcl have produced thosg very propliecies as fatal to the 
idea of the inspiration' of tho Scriptures ? And when the 
Jews have been scatLcred throughout the whole earth ; when 
they have remained evei;vwhere a distinct race ; when they 
have clung with fond tenacity to ritee and usages which, 
while they *superstitiodsly corrupt thc^ spirit, seem, at the 
same time, to fix and stereotype the letter of their sacred 
books ; when they have been despoiled evermore, yet never 
destroyed; when tho most wonder^l and amazing facts, 
such as nevor occurred among any other people, form tho 
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ordinary narration of their history, and fulfil literally the 
prophecies concerning them ; may not the believer eliaUeiigo 
Ills udversarjP to the production of such credentials for the 
faith that is in hitn? ^ 

The Jews present an unbroken chain of evidence, each 
link a prophocj' anil a find, exU^nding throughout a nutUi- 
lude of gciuTations, and not yet ioruiiuati^d. Tltb proplK'cicH 
concerning the Jews are as cli‘ar as a narrative of events: 
they are as ancient a# the oldest records in existence; and 
it has never been denied that tliey were ilelivenid and well 
knowi^ong prior to tlic*ir fulfilment. They were so un- 
imaginable by human wisdom, that llto whoht experien^e of 
the world has never exhibited a parallel to the events; and 
the facts aro visible aiid pnseiit, and applicable to an hair- 
breadth. 

Could Moses, a<fcan uninspired mortal, li.ive deseribi'd the 
history, the fate, the»dispcraioii, the tn-itnw^nt, lluj disi)Osi- 
tions of the Isrfwdites to the present day, or tor two tluaisand 
two hundred years ? Could the Proplu»ta have te>tified, in dif- 
ferent ages, of the s«,‘l&saii\e and similar faets, as woiid(‘rful in 
thems(dv<*.s as they have proved aceiirate in their aceornplish- 
inent? The probabilities wen^ infinite against thejn. The 
mind of man often fluctuates in uncertainty ovei^the, nearest 
events, and the most probable results ; but, in wgard to 
romoto ag('s, whim hundreds of^^^ars shall ITavc elapsed, and 
to facts then to be exhibited, contriAy to all previous know- 
ledge, experience, or analogy, it feels that they are dark 
as death to mortal ken. And \^cn, in the light of their 
cherished wTitings, dc*clared by themselves to be Divine, and 
watched over by successive genbraltous wdth A superstitious 
jealousy, wo cont#m])latc the Jews as historical and living 
facts, thoir country desolate, their city trodden ilown of Gen- 
tiles, themselves desi>oiled, persecuted, enslaved, shattered in 
pieces like a wreck of a vessel in a mighty storm — scattered 
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over the earth like fragments on the waters — and, instead of 
disappearing or mingling with the natives, remaining a per- 
fectly distinct people — in cveryokingdom the sariie—.'-rctaining, 
similar habits and 'customs, and creeds and manners, in every 
part of the globe — in(*eting everywhere the s5lmc insult, and^ 
mockery, and oppression — multiplying amidst all their mipp- 
ries — surviving their enemies — beholding unchanged the ex- 
tinction of many nations and the convulsions of all — robbed 
of their silver and thiiir gold, though •^cleaving to the love of 
them still, as the stumbling-block of their iniquity — well may 
we ask, how could mortal man, piercing through a Ivindred 
succ^‘ssive generations, have foretold any one of these won- 
ders that an*, now conspicuous in these latter times ? Who 
but th(j Fattier of Spirits, possessed of perfect prescience, 
oven of the knowledge, of the will, and of the actions of 
fro(*, intelligent, and moral agents, co^ild have revealed 
their uiibouiKh'd and yet uiiceating wjhiderings, unveiled all 
their destiny, and ])r(‘smited, as iii a picture, the condition of 
the Jews, and the <;onduot of their enemies in every age and 
clime? The <Teation of a world might as well be the work 
of chance or inqiosture as the revelation of these things. 
Wlioever scu'ks a miracle may here behold a sign and a 
wonder tliaft which there cannot h(' a greater. It is an ac- 
cumulation of inirach's. It is a sublime display of God, who 
said, conccrningMlie Jews, “This people have I formed, for 
myself: they >Iinll slnnv forth iny praise.” And although 
all this fonns hut a [lyirt of a small portion of tlio Christian 
evidence, yt‘t it fixes an irtsurmountablo barrier at the very 
threshold of ui Ihh li ty.* 

OhjeetionS may, indwl,' still bo urge^, .and cavils raised, 
against ^particular pa>sag(‘s in the Books £>f Moses and the 
Pi’ophets. Argil men ts from probabilities, and apparent im- 


* Sec Keith on ** Falfillcd Prophecy.” ■ 
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probabilities, may be made so plausible as to deceive the 
unwary and embarrass the uninformed. The ingenuity of 
•sccpticisi^ iTgainst Divine revelation cay only bo etpiallod 
by its credulity in every other directioi# Such obje'ctions, 
^nd cavils, and arguments, demand undoubtedly, the cuivful 
investigation and detailed exposure of men coinp<'t(*nt to the 
task ; inasraueh as every stone in the Divine building, every 
frieze, every cornice, when really understood, will redound 
to the glory and praisf oftho Divine Architeet. Ilut, moan- 
time. let the Christian ladieve and remember that the foun- 
dation%taiidetl).sure, and that none of these nibbling o]>jec- 
tions have even assailed, much less shaken, the lbK.’k which 
Jehovah has laid in Zion. • 

Having thus def^ided, Ave are now privileged to enter 
into and enjoy tho Temple of ItevolatioTi. lly this I mean 
the Old Testament Scriptum's. JucbnsM, as exliibitCMl 
therein, is the everliistii^* Gospel in a figure, dr rather 
a system of figures. Those figures w<*i‘e all facta — sign!* 
dcant facts —pregnant with saving triitli. One distinguish- 
ing feature pervades tliem all — vicarious saerifieo ; in other 
words, fJte suffering unto Heath as a penalty, of a suhstituie 
in the pJacr of the culprit. Without this, tjio facts of 
Judaism are an unmeaning jargon, .such as coiild^iiot have 
come from God ; and their place of Avorsbip Avas a hideous 
slaug]iti*r-house ratlufr than a li^jse of prayer. • 

The spj?cial peculiarities of Judaism date their commence- 
ment from Abraliarn ; but the previous patriarchal history, 
though not strictly speaking a par# of Judaism, }K't stands so 
Connected with it, is so introductory to it, and absolutely 
acquires for its explanation tho same great principle of 
vicarious sacrifice? that I must refer to it. I do s.o the 
rather because it will direct attention to a jKirtion of Holy 
Scripture full of interest and full of difliculty. 1 mean tlm 
history of Cain qnd Abel, and of their respective sacrifices. 

r r 
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Gain was tbe eldest son, and had all tlie privileges and 
authority of the first-born. His brother was inferior in 
position, as he was later in tifbe. They were of^ different 
occupations. Abel^was a keeper of sheep, ^ but Cain was 
a tiller of the ground. — Genesis, iv. 3-7. 

As a fir^it step towards a right undevstanding of^this, 
we have recourse to the Apostle’s observation upon it, 
where lie tells us, that faith Abel offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice tlian Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts.” 
— Heb. xi. 4. .. -o 

The words hero translated a more excellent sacrifice 
ai’c, in an early version of the English Bible, rendered a 
much more sacrifice^ which phrase, though uncouth in 
form, ado(|uately conveys the original. The meaning is, 
that Abel offered what was nn'ch move cf the true nature of 
a sacrifice than what Cain offvnMl.' But how so? In 
what, let us ask, did the distinction consist? Cain was 
no atheist, lie jn’csontcd his offering before God. It con- 
sisted of the produc(i of tlw^ groimu ; and the offering of 
it recognised the sovereign proprietorsliip of the Almighty- 
He* was C^ator of all and l’re.server of all. By him was 
vegetation carried on, with all its increase. The grass, 
tlic corn, the fruits, the trees, tin' flowers, all were bis. 
liistead of an iniuhd, CaiiiAwas all liMt our poet imagines 
a Christian to he, ‘when ho talks of looking from nature 
up to nature’s God. His was that natural piety in 'which 
many, veryaiimiy,sentiiiuiital worshipi^ers among and around 
ourselves, aljege that all true religion consists. Cain looked 
around, and saw Ciod in all hU workif. lie looked up amj 
adored the beneficent Giver of all, lAid manifested his 
adoration and his dependence 4>y a })ractical expression of 
his gratitude. This is lovely. Many are the lovely dc- 
scrjptious of such religion which might be, quoted* In< thia 
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Birain, the most fascinating writers on natural religion 
luxuriantly indulge. 

• Unfoi-tunatcly, however,^ for this echerno, it omits and 
loses sight oft two things— two vital filings — sin in man 

•and justice in, God. This scheme was suitable to man 
as originally created. In the garden of Kdan tlun’o was 
no sin in man, and no occasion for any exorcise of justice 
in Gwl. All was very good in Iho civaturo; and all that 
was manifested of the Cn*ator was goodness. But to man 
as a sinner, this sclieme is unsuitable ; bc‘enusc^ it docs not 
recogiTSjC his fiiult, neither does it •ileprecate hU dtwiger. 
It aims at dc'aling witji God as if no fall had taken place. 
It s^'oms very amiable and very kind ; and it is fery captivat- 
ing, because it is vel'v flattering. But it ivS not right; it 
is not sound. The state of mind it spritJgs from dmjs not 
become a rebel, because it«ca)ntains tu> acknowledgment 
of liis revolt ; and the .-^rrvico it leads to is nof such as 
an oiToiided Sovereign can consistently accept, because it 
contaiins no jiropitiatiou of his juslieo. 

In contrast wilu this, Abi*l otfered a mom exoeUent 
sacriflee. It eonsisted of an animal — its blood shed — its 
fat burie d. It was an expres-ive a(*knowle(^ni(Mit that 
he who otfei’ed it <Ic.s(Tved dealJi Iiiin**!’^’, and biiyiing pun- 
ishment afti-r di'ath. It n*cognised, therjjjfure, a new re- 
lationship between Gcwl and •lan,^ in addition to iliat of 
Creator ami creature: it recognised J the relation>hi[» of 
sinner and Bedt‘emer. This is, iyltM-d, the trutli; and the 
worship which proceeds upon tli^ footing of Miis truth is 
more excellent. Abel thus w'oridnpfa‘d. Thi.-**i.s tle‘ fact. 

The principle bj' whiidi he did so was faJlli. And hero 
the question ari.s*'*% faith in what? What was it that Abed 
believed, and by the failli of which he was led to approach 
God in a more excellent way than Cain ? ^Vitliout some 
revelation granted, some assurance lu*Id out as the object 
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of faith, ho could not have exercised this virtue; and 
without some peculiar mode of sacrifice eiijoii^cd, he could 
not have exemplified his faitli by an appropriate^ offering.' 
What revelation, then, had he? Nothing ff the kind is 
recorded with special reference to himself and, tln.'refore,^ 
we naturally inquire, what revelatiou his father had ? since, 
whatever his father had, we may reasonably suppose was 
made known both to him and his brotjier. 

Ilia father had revelation in both word and deed. lie 
was present when God spake to Satan about the seed of 
the woman, announcifig the bruising of hij heel, Imd the 
consequence, eventually, in the crushing of the usurper’s 
head. lie Iftard, also, the curse pronounced upon the earth 
— upon the woman — upon himself : and he saw death in- 
fficted upon animals, and their clothing transferred to cover 
himself and his wife in tllbil ^ discovered nakedness, — the 
outward symbol of their inward ghilt. 

** It is obvious that the language of God, in tlie hearing 
of our first parents, conveyed an intimation of some future 
deliverer who should overcome the tempti^r. This assurance, 
without which, or some other ground of liope, it seems 
difficult to tonceivo how the principle of religion could have 
had place, among men, became to Adam and liis descendants 
the true object* of faith. To perpetuate this fundamental 
article o( religious belief am€ng men, some striking memorial 
would naturally bo*, appointed. And if wo admit, us all 
who receive the Script<;ires as Divine must admit, that 
the scheme bf rcdemption*by the death of the only-begotten 
Son of God* was deto\'impod from the beginning; that is, 
if wo admit that, when God had ordained the deliverance 
of man, he had ordained the means ; If we admit that Christ 
was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, 
what more appropriate memorial could be devised than 
that of animal sacrifice? — exemplifying, * by the slaying 
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of the victim, the donth which hjul b«‘cn denounced again>>t 
man’s disobedience: — thus exhibiting the awlul of 

*that dcaili ^'hieh was the ^ng«*s of sin, and at the siinie 
time representing that deatli wdiieh yas acliiaily to bo 
^undergoiH* by llie* R<‘decnu‘r of mankind ; and hereby con- 
necting, in one*vifov, the two great cardinal twenls in the 
history of man — the* Fall and tin* Hrrovr.RV, llu* death 
denoiine<*d against '«in, and tli<* d(*ath appointed fur that Ibdy 
One who was to deliv^- nij^n from the eonst'qnenees (d* sin, 

instilntion of animal saerifiee seinns, then, to hav<' 
been ji^*^'nliarlv signilieant, as eontaiiting all tin* elmncnds 
of ridigions knowledgi* ; and tin* adoption of this rit»‘,*with 
sincere and pitnis feelings, would, at tin* same time, impl}'^ 
an humble sense* of t^c* unwortldness i>f tlie fdFerf‘r, — a <*on- 
fession that death, whieh wms intliete<l on the Yi(*lim, was 
tht' desert of tlio.s<‘,.siiis wdiieh Jiad arisen {‘mm man’s trans- 
gression ; ami a fnll^relianef* npini tlie promises ojj deliver- 
anee, joimsl to an aeipiieseenee in the means appointed for 
its aeeomjdisliment. 

“ Agreeably to tU*S(» [>rineiples, we shall find but little 
ditfienlty in di-tennining on what gronml it was that Abel’s 
offiadng was accepted, whilst that <*f Cain was rejected. 
Abel, in firm rediama* on the promise of (iod.^nid in obe- 
diemee to his command, oflia’ed that saeriliej* Afliij'h bad 
been enjoined ti'* tbe/eligious expression of Ins faitli ; whilst 
Cain, disjri'garding the graeitais as^tiny^ices w'bitdi iiad lieeii 
vouchsafed, or, at least, disdaining to*adopt the pre;'erilx*d 
mode of manifesting his bsdh'f, ^issibly ms not appeni’ing 
to hia reason to any efficacy or :»alnral titnesa^ 

thought ho had si^jfieienlly aeipiilied himseIl*of his duty 
in acknow'le<lgin»^tlM* general supiaantendencc of Go<l, and 
expressing liis gratitude to the Supreme Benefactor, by 
presenting some of those gcsnl things wdiich V thereby 
confessed to have been derived from his bounty. 
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*^In short, Cain, the first-born of the fall, exhibits the 
first-fruits of his parent’s disobedience, in the arrogance and 
self-sufficiency of reason, rejecting the aids df iwvclation, 
because they fell i^ot within its apprehension of right, 
lie takes thu first place in the annals of Deism, and displays, ^ 
in his proud rejection of the ordinance ofrsacfifice, the eame 
spirit which, in later days, has actuated so many (and now, 
in our own days, is in renewed activity) in rejecting the 
sacrifice of Christ.”* • ‘ 

Abel obtained witness that he was righteous. How 
so ? God liad respect unto him and to his offering. !;» what 
way this was shown, w<S know not. But the fact wc know. 
It was ill sonje way made plain t-o Abel, and not to him only, 
but to Cain also. Cain and bis offering* wen^ rejected. This 
deprived him of his temporal position, relatively with his 
brother. Forfeiting his rig!it^stp<nding with God, he forfeited 
his privih'ges and authority as *tljj5 fir^t-borii, and had the 
mortification to sec Abel preferred liefore him. This was 
what excliod his wrath, and led to the ex^xistulation from 
God, which in this view of the inattir becomes clear and 
]K)inh»d. — (Jlen. iv. 6, 7. 

The word here translated sin is commonly translated sin- 
offering, — l7xod. xxix. 14, XXX. 10; Lev. iv, 3, 21, 24,29, 
vi. 25. • 

I 

#' “ If thou doost well, shalf^ thou not »be accepted ?” Or, 
rather, as* the margin, of your Bible reads, shalt thou not have 
the excellency or exaltlition above thy brother, which belongs 
to thy birth-ji*ight ? “ A^ if thou docst not well, a sin- 

offering is at hand ; it ILeth at thy door to make the due re- 
conciliation, and restore *theo to the station which thou hast 
lost by thy misconduct. So that, in eithofr case, it depends 
upon thyself that ho, thy brother, shall be stiU subject unto 


* See Magee on the Atonement. 
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ihce, and that thou shalt still have the superior'Uv over 
him.” 

• “ Thflk colinexion is thus flindored evident. God rebukes 

Cain for not conforming to that specie^ of sncriiicc wliicli 
Jiad been offered by Abel, lie refolds to it as a matl^T oi* 
known injunct*on p and thus, in diix^ct terms, enforces the 
obstjrvanee of animul sacrifice.” * 

One. word her(*, in illustration of a claus(? in the Kpisth* 
to the Hebrews. In •Genesis, iv. 10-12, we read: — “ And 
ho said, Wliat hast thou dont^ ? the vf>ice of (by brother’s 
blood •^•ieth unto me from the ground. And now art fltou 
cursed from the earth, which hath opened her moiifli to 
receive thy brother’s bU>od fnaii thy hand. When thou 
tilh‘st tlui ground, it ijiall not heiiccfortli Nield unto thee her 
fitrcngtli. A fugitive and a vagal>ond slialt thou be in the 
earth.” Tlu* Apos^hj to the Ib^brew--, writ big of the Idood 
of the, ^lediatoi* of the Ne\w Co\enanl, says, “ It ^''[Mnike.th 
Ixitter things than that of Abel.” 

To us it sc‘cms a slight, and then^foro a stninge, <‘om- 
lueiidutioii of the ble(.»l of the great SacrUice to say tliat it 
speaks better things than v<*r»geance. But to Hebrews, who 
had she'd tl«*ir brother’s bK>ofl, the case wa.s wid(dy diffenmt. 
Of tlu’ men who, in the madness of tlieir |K»rs^‘uti ng zeal, 
had cried concerning .lesus, “ His blood Ikj upon utf and upon 
our children,” irnagiric some brought afmrwtirds to fe«*l wliaj 
they had done ; w'hat more natural ayprohension •]]! their 
awakened consciences tliaii that their brother’s blood w'ould 
cry for vcngcanot^ against them, aj^Abel’s blood cried against 
his inurdcn*!*? It has Ixm'ii so. The Ht'brcw nation is a 
living Cain. Their brother’s blood ciieth against^thern. God’s 
mark is ui>on Iheiy, that no man should be able to kill them ; 
and God’s curse is upon them, as a fugitivo and vagalx>ud 
on the earth. 

To a penitent Hebrew, therefore, how needful, and how 
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suitable, and how satisfactory, was the Apostle’s assurance, 
while commending^ the Gospel, that the blood of Christ had, 
indeed, a voice, but not of vengeance. 11 is death in thoia 
hands was, indeetf,^ a inurdcT, but by the hand of God it 
had been turned into a mercy; and it was their privilege t<^ 
look ibr its parallel, not in the bloc»d*of *Abel, speaking 
wralh, but in th(‘ blood of tho sacrilico upon the altar, speak- 
ing piirdon and p('ac('. 

Abndiani praelised animal sacriffl^e. From the period 
of Unit Diviin* eall, in obodienoc to which ho forsook his 
oouliliy ainl his kindred; in all his wanderings, Avliei^vcr he 
pitched his tent, ho built his altar, and on every altar ho 
]toured forth^blond which is the life, lie had frequent coin- 
muniejUions with God — in what, way is not explained; but 
it must liav(i ))e(‘ii suidi as to h‘avc‘ no doubt upon bis mind 
as to their reality. In soiii^‘ yf them Iw had received pro- 
inis«‘s wliJeli in the course- of ^jymts *had been fulfilled — 
events of a nature wholly bt'yond the power of man to ac- 
complish, or his sagacity to anticipate. Abraham had tho 
guanint<‘e of experienc'e to jinive to lAin, that in hearkening 
to such eoininiinicaiioiis, he was not under any deception, or 
led astray by any vain vision. This is what gives force to 
a clause, not generally noted, but of vital consequence, in 
Gen. xxii*. 1, — after iheac things: after the antecedejits of 
>1 )raham*s history ; al’ter experience thus corroborated, 
which hft had cnjoy/*d/of communications really and truly 
Divine ; so that now* he could no more be deceived as to 
the risility qf another sucU comnuinicatioii than he could as 
to the reality of his own existence: after these things, God 
t^ed him. God was \he giver, or raMier the hmder and 
Cfwner, of his ivasoii ; of his natural sense of right and wrong ; 
/of his natural affection ; of his son, tho darling object of that 
alYi ction ; and tho trial Avas, could ho subordinate all these, 
and at the conunaud — the unmistakable oommaiid — of God, 
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tho Head of all — could ho do violenoo to all that was natural 
within him, and, as God’s agent, take away tho life of tljo 
Jad, which offly God had a r*^ht to take a^ay ? Tlie moral 
trial was intense. In all that -was mci^al in it Abraham 
Jbriumphed ; and in this sense he may be truly said to have 
offorcd up -liis son.* From 4ho pljysical completion of tho 
sohmm deed his hand was stayed by the same Divine autho- 
rity wliieli ho had so far honoured. His design was accepted 
for a performaiicci ; and because he di<l not withhold his son 
— liis only son — from God, because ho did not allow eitlier 
his re;*iifiii or his aflection to prevail jigainst tho Author of 
both, bo was called the friend of God — ho was bless(?d and 
made a blessing. ^ 

But against all ibts it is argued that what oppos(‘s man’s 
inward sense of right and wrong cannot bo from God. 
Ilcnco the multipli**#! srnws a^j^weral pas^ag s in tho sacred 
history; and the sly liiisiinjation contained in the statement 
that “right actions and right motives are suiri(*ient to jus- 
tify us in the siglit of a moral God.” 

But is not this tc* deny that man has any superior in 
creation? Does not tli<3 absolute supremacy claimed for 
what is called subjective religion amount to a deification of 
man ? Ts it not to say, “ Our sonscj of right is right, our 
sense of wrong is wrong ; let any one say to the*c?ontrii.ry, 
no matter on what e^4dence of a^ithofiiy, and he is iinmoraU 
WE are tlui ultimate standard of alf morality I wlib is lord 
over us?” ^ * 

What shall wc say to this, mjiT young frien<l>? Is man 
a supremo being or a dependent^ creatu ro ? And if depen- 
dent, how far? As*far as ho thinks proper, or farther? If 
farther, where is Hio limit? Man is absolutely dependent, 
fur life, and breath, and all thingSy his sense of right and 
wrong included. And ,Abraham^s example is fraught with 
the deepest instipetion. 
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With what an emphasis docs his history enforce the 
great truth of vicarious sacrifice I His son had been so edu- 
cated in, and habituated to, tfco practice of blbodrsheddin^ 
in tlw worship of <Jod, that when ho heard his father say 
lie was going to worsliip, and saw that ho was not providet^ 
with a sacrifice, he said, Behold the fi* and the w'ood, but 
wlicjrc is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?” And Abraham 
said, “ My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt- 
offering.” The boy’s confidence in hi^ather appears to have 
Ikj'cii as complete as the father’s confidence in his Ood. “ So 
tljry went both of them together.” 

Advancing in the history of the Jews, and the institu- 
tions of Judaism, how conclusive to our present purpose is 
the ordinance- of the Pa.ssover ! • 

Tlio name of the institution, and the circumstances of 
Its appointment, fully expUiip jts import.* The original word, 
signifying to pass over^ not mcA’cJy in •the sense of change 
of piacc, but ill the sense of sparing — passing without in- 
jury : Jehovah, in his work of judgment, liaving passed over 
aud left in safety tlu‘ houses of the isi\ielites, on the door- 
posts of whieli the blood of the .sacrificed lamb was sprinkled, 
while ho slew the first-born in all the houses of the Egyp- 
tians. Foi^what purpose can wo conceive such a ceremony 
to have boon instituted ? There was no natural virtue 
ji^i the blood of the sacrificed lamb, whereby the family, on 
tvhoso diwn’-posts it ,waS sprinkled, might be preserved from 
the plague. Th<; Gofi of the Israelites did not require such a 
signal to distinguish bet^^'en bis own people and the Egyp- 
liaiis. No ; the tokmi >vas for their sake.s, — a sensible token 
of tlm fulfilment of thc*Di^ne promise iif protection and de- 
livoranoo. And are wo not, from the repeated testimony of 
Si-ripturo conccmiiig the Lamb of God, fully authorised to 
pronounce that it was, through this, intended as a typical 
sign of protection from the Divine justice, by the blood of 
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Christ, which, in reference to this, is called the blood of 
sprinkling f 

• Bishops PStrick remarks that the blood was a sign, by 
which the Israelites wore assured of safe^ and deliverance. 
Qn which ArcJitishop Magee adds, “the words of the original 
are, indeed, the hlood shall be to you for a token.” Patrick 
observes further, quoting Epiphaniiis, that there wiis a me- 
morial of the transaction preserved even among the Egyp- 
tians Ihcmsolves, though ignorant of the origin of tho rito; 
for at the equinox, which was the time of tlie Passover, 
they njPrf*k<id thqir cattle, and their trees, and one another, 
w with red ochre, or some such thing, which tliey 

fancied would be a preservation to them. ^ 

The memorial of it among the Israelites, in the annual 
feast of the Passover, is familiar to iia all ; as also its 
adoption in the Christian Church, as the Lord’s Supper! 

In this, as an oviclencc^ the four celebrated ruks given 
by Leslie as a test of truth clearly aftd undeniably meet. 
They aiv. these : — 

1 . That the matler*of fact be such, that men’s outward 
senses, their <*ycs and ears, may be judges of it. 

2. That it be done publicly in the face of the world. 

3. That not only public monuments be kept *n m(?mory 

of it, but also that some outward actions be* statedly 
performed. • ^ 

4. That such observances be instifutc^, and do coftiinence, 
from the time that such matter of fact id done. 

The two first rules make it jlnpossiblc foy any such 
matter of fact to be imposed on men at tho time wluui said to 
be done, because every tnan’s sensek would contra<lict it. 
The two last rules*render it impossible that the matter of 
fact should be invented and imposed some time after, because 
every man would know that no such memorials had been 
instituted. 
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Mr. Leslie says — “ You luay challenge the whole world 
to show any action that is fabulous which will bear the test 
of these four rules. It is impossible, I do*no* say that 
everything which ^.wants these four marks is false ; but I 
say that notliiiig enn be false which has them all.” 0 

It is said that Dr. Middleton cndiHivourod for twenty 
years to find out some pvet(*nded fact to which Mr. Leslie’s 
four rules (;ould be applied, but in vain. 

To return I 0 our great truth, tlft saving peculiarity of 
oiir n'ligion — vicarious sacrifice — it was taught by all the 
slr^offm’iiigs at tlie »7o\vi.sh altar. ^ ✓ 

?sh»tlnng tlicre. was done hastily or rashly, or at the more 
cjipricc'. of ilje worshipper. Everything was arranged and 
cj>nilucled strictly in accordaime with^fi })altern slioAvn, and 
dir(‘c,tions given, to i\los<\s in the Mount. — Exod. xxv, 9, 40. 

A pattern of what? 'fly' very (‘XJ^uvssion implies an 
original,* of whitdi what was Jtijen to Most's was a copy. 
And what, wt* ask, >\^as that original? Who that receives 
the whole. Scripture, as given by inspiration of God, can 
doubt that tlu‘ origiiuil was what fSt. Paul calls — “The 
('tm-nal purposr which God juirposed in Christ.” 

ft was tli(‘ (‘vi'rlasting Gospel. Sparks of the Divine 
light shone forth, as w(j have seen, in the worship of the 
enrlirT patriarchs ; but a ]>erfcct constellation, radiant every- 
jndtere with Christ, was set^n mosaic art. the altar of burnt- 
olhuing liml its detailed eonconiitants. The tabeimacle, in 
all its j>ai‘ts and all ils furniture, the morning and evening 
Jamb, th(' yd lu'iter, tb% dying and living bird, the goat 
sacrificed and the scaj^t'-goat, the priest in his linen coat, 
and in his glorious robes, the oil poured' upon his head and 
.stn aming down upon the skirts of his garments, the blood 
with watiir sprinkled upon all the people, the blood with 
oil touehing the lo|K*r on his ears, his head, and his feet, — 
all thi^s, w'hich, considered in itself, is a labyrinth without 
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a clue, a riddle without a key, when viewed as a pictorial 
lesson of tho Gospel, is not only rich in everlasting truth, 
hut it is «ur*bcst, our only trustworthy, ^because our only 
inspired, interpretation of the Gospel. ^ 

• Tho New Testament is brief. Its statements of truth 
arc given with refeAince to, and fretiucntly in the language 
of, the Old Testament. It is, indeed, tho second volume of a 
great work, by one and the same great Author ; and every 
attempt to understan<?it, independent of the first volume, 
deserv<'S to be a failure. When, for example, wc read in 
one ofHho opist^^es, as descriptive of CJiristianity, that “*^0 
blessing of Abraham is come upon tho Gentiles,” how 
are we to understand the phrase without refc‘fi-nce to tho 
history of Abraham? • Or when we read, in another epistle, 
that the rigliteousncss of God, without the law, was wit- 
nessed by tho law and the Pyophets, liow shall wo attempt 
to interpret tho important paying, without i*ofcrenc« to that 
Divine witness ? Or when wc read, in another epistle, that 
“ Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which arc the figures 5f the time, but into heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us,” liow shall we 
understand what may be understood concerning the reality of 
the Sjiviour’s ascension and intercession, without*refcrencc to 
what is taught by the Divinely-appointed figures ortho same ? 

A complaint is yommou, ajd readily received and re* 
pcated in certain quarters, that h&etics of cver^ opinion 
and every fancy, however wild, appeal to tho New. Testa- 
ment for their support; and a conclusion hasjbecn hastily 
drawn from thence that tho Scripture is too obscure to be 
ita own interproterf and that, consequently, we must have 
recourse to tho voice of the Churchy or tho consent of the 
Fathers, or some rectifying standard or infallible judge, 
which shall set bounds to the wide wanderings of private 
judgment. 
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This has involved Christendom in endless disputes, 
because no agreement has been come to, or can be come to, 
as to what the rectifying standard is. The Church of ona 
ago contradicts tRg Church of another ; the^Fathers of the 
same age contradict one another ; Councils contradict Coun-^ 
oils, and Popes contradict Popes : all is oanfusion, as of i jght 
it dcserv(?.s to be, when the appeal is from what was given by 
inspiration of God to what was guessed at by fallible men, 

Jft there, then, no interpretation ft detail of the general 
principles of truth announced in the New Testament? Is 
tfif?i*o no authoritative rectifier of tho vagjaries of private 
judgment? Oh yes, there is. God himself has laid it in 
mosaic patterns ; and although these patterns do not guide 
tlie intc*i'[iretation of all tho secondary particulars which 
have agitated tin* minds of ecclesiastical controversialists, 
(hoy Vlo guide, and ought to allowed tj> rule, the interpre- 
tation oQall that is essential to^ajvatidn. 

But 1 must forlx'ar. I have of purpose avoided prophecy, 
though lh(^ Jew urge^ us to loc^k forward. His history, 
past and pre'<(*nt, supplies an earnest of the future, and the 
siin^ word of propheey enlarges in tones of rapturous exulta- 
tion on tho <*(inniig glory of Zion. But now I rest content 
with facta Ifnd evidence’. Look at them. 

Is tli^ro a corner of Chrialendoin unpenetrated by the 
JciVr, that mystei-ious stranger, beaming in his peculiar 
features •the liuoam^ntsT of Abraham, and at a glance an- 
nouncing to us (Vmu Avhat high estate he has fallen — 
eherishing yi his s[>irit at'^ the sullen pride of ruined great- 
n(‘ss — fjxhibiting in his dealings all the caution and timidity 
of the despised slrangcV — altracting, by his attachments to 
the carnalities and peculiarities of his tr^Aitions, continued 
mockery and derision — moving, by lii§ superstition, his 
ob*<tinjicy, and his blindness, the pity of some, the contempt 
of others, the neglect of nearly all ? 
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ON MAUftICE’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


T pnoPOSE to rnysolf the task of giviii" you somo iMoa of 
tho contents of this book, ami oi* tlu‘ir bearing upon question.- 
which are most (h‘ep1^' iiittu’csting to men imliviiluully, ami 
to society — qiie.stions involving the present power ami nlli- 
luatt; is.siK’.s of the (jospt'l of Chyst. J'liis is my single ami 
exclusive object. [ <1o not preteml to have masU'red the 
otlior writings of this autTior ; and 1 shall probably make 
little use tiven of such knowledge of them as 1 hapiK-n to 
|)Os.sess. Neither do >v<Mituro to discus.s the intlm‘ii(‘es and 
tendencies which this book may bo regarded as rejireseiiting 
or advancing. I iimko no attempt towards a bird’s-eye vitjw 
of the literature and theology of tlie age. I fii^ml to deal 
with this one work. And I am inclined to think •that if I 
shall succeed in dealing w'ith it as I would wish do, I may, 
render more s(*rvice to the cause of\ru|h, than if I»wer(i t<» 
inquire and speculate and form a IheoPy to account for it.s 
appearance, or to anticipate its e^fcts. Doubt^'ss, its ap- 
pearance is a phenomenon w'hicli may turn out to be a great 
fact, signiticant of luapy antecedents, pfegnant wdth many cou- 
sequeiiccs. lint L enter upon any vague and wide 

inquiry* regarding its probable origin and possible results. 

I take the product as I find it. And 1 mean to try if Eng- 
lish minds, so far as 1 have access to them, cannot estimate 
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its practical value, apart from all personal regard for its 
author; — and apart also from all abstract and mystical philo- 
sophising about ^ts relation*to the* present corrditions of 
human knowledge® or to the progressive ^eveloptnciit of 
human thought and feeling. ^ * • 

To givQ some unity to my remarksf which must neces- 
sarily be miscellaneous if they are to touch the varied topics 
of the book, I may b(3 allowed to indicate, at the outset, 
what seems to me the rc^al matter at issue, the vital and 
ess^Mitial qu(*stion raised. It is this, — Does God deal 
judicially with his intelligent creatures? Poes ho ‘i)ry and 
judge, to the effect of acquitting or condemning, the persons 
of men — yqu, my brother, personally, and me? I may, 
perliaps, best raise the question, if I aUvert to a lett(?r from 
Mr. Maurice to a private friend, published at Mr. Maurice’s 
re«ju<‘st by Dr, Jelf, in his tvimphlet stating the grounds for 
his proce dure against Mr. Maurice before the Council of 
King’s College, London. 1 had not my attention called to 
that letter until I liad compleU‘d my analysis of the Essays. 
Hut it seems to me to furni.sh a to the Essays, which, 
on many accounts, is to b<} regarded ns important. The 
letter wa.s ^ritten in November 1849, several years before 
the Essays were published ; but the theory developed in tlie 
Essays is contajned in the Letter, and the process of thought 
•and feeling through wliich (he theory w’as constructed, is in 
a very fiiteresting vianner laid opLuL Let it be observed, 
that the Ijcttcr is written in reply to a question regarding 
the diirattos of future piuisliment. The Essays are written 
wdth a view^to persuade IJnilavians, and espc'cially those of 
the recent and more spiritual school, that, iiistc'ad of repu- 
diating, they ought to welcome the Anglican Creed and 
Articles, as the real expression of that lifi which they aro 
panting for, and their best defence, against counterfeits and 
©XAggerations. It is evident, indeed, that jthc Letter is the 
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germ of tlic Essays. TIic author deems it a point of honour 
to produce it yi that character, in so far as the doctrine of a 
fhtur^ sta^ is concerned. injustice, Siiercfore, is done 
by making a notice of the Letter an introduction to the con- 
Mdoriition of the Essfws. This is the rather desirable, because 
in the Ix*tter, as has oeen said, he means “ to tell* his corre- 
spondent soinetliing of the processes of thought through 
which lie had liiinself passed while endeavouring to arrive 
at the truth ” (p. 3). 

1. “ I was brought up,” ho tells his correspondent^ 
the b(dicf of universal restitution. I «^vas taught that 4he 
idea of eternal punishment could not consist with the good- 
ness and mercy of God ” (p. 3). But h(i explain^f how, wlien 
he came to think anS feel for himself, the views he had 
learned respecting sin” did not seem to “accord wilhtlus 
experience of it, or* with the*fhcts which lu; saw in the 
world.” He shrunk also from what shocked his fntellect 
and conscience, as being a feeble notion of tho divine per- 
fect iolis, one wliicli represented good-nature of 11 k 3 highest 
of th(‘in.” And ho tligliked the “ distortions of the text of 
Scripture” frequently in use, such as making “eternal” 
signify d'fferent things when applied to punishment and to 
life r(‘spectively. ^ 

Thus three stixiiig cords drew him out of* the pit of old 
vulgar Universal! sin: & sense of fin; apprehension of the 
divine perfections; reverence of the Scrij^ture. Sin, in him- 
self and in the world around him, was not to bo made light 
of; the perfections of God were Hot to be resftlved into 
mere good -nature; Scripture was noji to bo siit aside, or 
twisted so as to mean •anything or nothing. These were not, 
he acknowledges, •* very deep, vital convictions.” But 
“they were honest opinions as far as they went.” And they 
made him “despise the Universalist and Unitarian theories 
as weak.” “I dq not know,” ho add.s, “ that I found my* 
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thing at all better ” (p. 4). lie passes at once, accordingly, 
to the reconstruction of Iiis own belief, de novo; which was, 
it would seem, a work or process altogether persoiSal to him-* 
self : “ I can say, I* did not receive this of n^in, neither was 
I taught it”(p. 5). Of course, no one is,, necessarily the: 
worse for Ittxviug to <jhiborate his own vfews and impress^ions 
of divine ti’uth for himself, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, out of tlie materials furnisluid by the Word of God, 
and by his own consciousness and experience. And if, upon 
hi& emancipation from the lowest deptlws of Universalis t 
latitudiiiarianism, tlnr inquirer had gone on in eai^liest to 
follow out the three lines of thought which had been the 
means of hfe rescue, — sin, within and without, — the per- 
fections of God, — tiny authority of S*cripture ; — keeping all 
the three distinct and parallel — he would have beem iii the 
nght way. There might liave bnm^ As “ great (ionfusion 
aiwl darkiu‘ss ” as that throug^4i which, h(^ says, he got 
“ every glimpse” of what has ultiinattdy satistled and settlcMl 
his iniud ; perhaps inort*, a great <leal more. But the sub- 
ject, — mail, the .sinner ; Ukj object, — God, the all-perf(‘ct ; 
tJm medium, — a real and actual comiiiuiucatlon from Gotl to 
mail, precisely such a.s one man makes to anotlun* ; — these 
tliree i>riniary facts ; — the sin of man, the pm-fection of God, 
the word of God to man; — accept(‘d as first principles, and 
* drawn forth in humb]e, living i’t*vefbnce of soul to their 
proper issiu*s ; — nulst have led to a theology, wdth far more 
in it of the element of a real transaction between us and our 
Maker thali the author prepared to admit. 

2. The t origin of Jiis »po.sitive faith, following iq>oii the 
destruction of the coldly m'gativo belief in which he was 
brought up, is described by him thus When I began in 
earnest to seek Go<l for myself, the feeling that I needed a 
deliverer from an overwhelming weight of selfishness was 
tlie prodomiitant one in my mind. Thep I found it more 
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and more impossible to trust in any being who did not hate 

! selfishness, and who did not desire to raise his creatures out 
of it. Sucl»a Being was alt^ether different from the mere 
' image of good-nature I had st'en amonji^TTuivorsalists. He 
was also ver/ different from the mere Sovereign wdiom I 
heard of amongst (galvinists, and wlio it S('om(*d to me was 
worshipped by a gr(‘at jiortion of the religious world. But 
I thought ho was just that Bcdng who was exhibited in the 
cross of J(‘sus Chrigl, If I might believe his words, 
‘He that hath se<*u mo hath seen the Father;’ if in 
his dgath the whole wisdom and power of God did shine 
forth, there was one to wdiom I migfit fly from the dt’inon 
of self, there was one wlio could brt'ak his bonils asunder. 
This was and is tlu* ground of my faith” (p. 4^. 

It will be observed, that in the author’s transition state, 
the only two ideas of th<‘ Siijireine Being pres<*nt 1o his 
mind were, — that of the Hiuversalists, wlio bow^befon‘ a 
mere image of good-natur^ — and that of the Calvinists, and 
a gr(*at portion of the ndigious worhl, who, as he represents 
the matter, worship ^ mero Sovi^reign. Further, it will be 
observed that tlie predominant feeling in his mind r(‘Sp(*cting 
hims<*lf Avas, that he needed to be delivered from an over- 
Avbelining weight of selfishm*ss. j\nd, filial^', since; lie 
cannot trust in any being who does not liate si'lfnthiK ss and 
di'siri; to raise his^ creatures out of it, he welcomes (he 
Being who is exhibited in tfie gptoss of Jesus jL’hrist — 
especially believing his words, “ Jla that hath se(*n nu; 
hath seen the I'ather,” as one to# whom he may fly fVimi 
the demon of self, who can break T^iis bonds asundei*. There 
is truth in all these experiences. An earnest man cannot 
reverence either a m<Tc image of good -nature, or a mere 
sovereign. He is crushed under the Avedght of selfishness, 
bound by the demon of self. But, in the first place, is there 
no conception of God, but either Infinite- Good -nature or 
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Tnfinitc Sovereignty, that haunts an awakened conscience? 
Is there no sense of a holy eye reading me through and 
through, — of the righteous avm of a Lawgiver iyid Judge^ 
holding nic faat?*/rhen, secondly, when in^ broken^ heart 
8mit<‘s me for iny selfishness, — my miserable selfishness, that^^ 
will not spare Bathsheba in its lust, nor« Uriah in its mean- 
ness, — my (lej)lor{ible selfishness, that makes my very worship 
of Gofl and iny kindness to my fellows nothing else than dis- 
guised self-seeking, — I cannot feel tlnlt I have got to the root 
of tlie evil, until 1 liear the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the' gard(*n in tlu^ cool of the day, and calling me oub. of ray 
ln‘ding-plac<* among the trees of the garden. When, — feeling 
that he is reckoning with me for my disobedience, and feeling 
also instinctively that it is not in mere wrath, — I have the 
effrontery to say, SIk*, thy gift, led me to sin ; ami when, — 
not s\nitt(*n down for my n^onslrous ingratitude and heart- 
lessness, J sec him still waiting' to^ bo gracious; — that makes 
me, know my selfishness. Amt now, thirdly, th(j Being 
whom I must hav(j to deliver me — whom I cannot do with- 
out — is that sarnie Bvfmg, — holy, rigliteous, waiting to b(5 
gracious,- -who must reckon with me for my sin, — whom I 
would have to n'ckoii with me for my sin, — whom I could 
not love 01 ^' trust if ho did not reckon with rn(*, in most 
rigorous fiislioe, for my sin; — who, pointing to the Son of 
Ids love, tells me that he bcaroth my, sin in his own body 
on the cis)ss, and slays tlie enmity thcixjby. 

I have thought itdair to take the author*s own account of 
the origin aipl rise of his t^^eology as he gives it in this Letter, 
instead of forming a theory on the subject out of the Essays; 
although I may say tlnft the theory whiph I was inclined to 
form, to account fur the Essays, before T«carefully read the 
Tjctter, was vc'ry much the same as the explanation which 
I have been considering. Ar.d before passing on, I desii*c 
to fix one thou<;ht in your minds. 
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4 It is always important to know the starting-point of ono 
' who proposes for our acceptanco a theology, or a view of 
•divine try thf avowedly — and if not exclusively, at least moat 
intimately, based upon and bound up jvith his own expo- 
^ricnce. This is necessary if we would do justice, either 
to him or to oursedves. It is not, of course, so necessary 
when a man professes simply to ilhistrato an old and wcll- 
detiircd system, to place its relative parts in fresh and 
original lights, and.lH'iiig out its hariuony with the facts 
of his own life and consciousni'ss, or of man’s life and coii- 
scioiiwcss generally. Kvmi in such a case it may be uSviul 
and interesting. But wdien one comes to us with a nt«w 
system, and still more, w'heii he. comes to us with a syste- 
matic repudiation of* system, — to give us his own reading 
of divinity and humanity, as if ho were surviving a hitherto 
unmapped contine*it, — theii^ beeiun ^s a matter of tho 
higliest importance *hj a^c^rtain, if possible, hi% j>oint of 
view from the outset ; that we may fairly estimate the pro- 
bable eflcct of his speculations on himself, as well as tho 
influoiicc5 which they t)ught to exert over us. For instance, 
take Sleiormachcr in GiTinany. Those who know his history 
and writings better than I do, tell us that to the last his 
Moravian training and deep Moravian piety ?ontinuc<l to 
steep his whole nature in an intensely spirituiA warmth, 
and leaven his compositions wiUi an energetic, spiritual life. 
Hence it might happen that opinions {tnd tendcndcs might 
be comparatively harmless in his mirftl, — nay, might be so 
blended with his old Moravfani%h as to be )y)t only neu- 
tralised, but, as if by some chemical alUnity^ absorbed, — 
which, nevertheless^ when transferred to minds otherwise 
constituted and otAierwiso trained, might become the germs 
of tho coldest Rationalism. Or take our own Coleridgov 
He began at tho very opposite extreme from tho German 
Uiinker ; and WM led on in R path which, probably, none 
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else ever trod, — through almost unparalleled conflicts ai^ 
exercises of soul, — to such a profound insight into the guilt 
and misery of sin, and the glorious mystery 6f Ijie divine^ 
government and patiire, as must have been eminently 
blessed to himself, and must ever furnish materials of most,^ 
interesting study to all inquiring studento, whether of man’s 
nature or of God’s. But the height which a man may 
reach as ho toils his perilous way from the lowest depth up 
the steep and rough ascent, though nK)§t profitable for him- 
self, may be unsafe for one whose position, given’ to him, is 
higher still. I may thus be tempted, — with neithen heart 
so ardent to aspire nor foot so firm to pcrscjvere, — to meet 
the adventurous pilgrim where he is — not resting, but cut 
off in the very hi^art of his struggling ^ipward. And 1 may 
make it a matter of silly boasting that I can stand at case 
where such a one as Coleridgp,^8till pressiv'g on, fell. Equally 
unsafe may it be for me, — alas h^ith but little of Moravian 
devotion, and, it may be, too little also of Moravian discipline, 
— to think that T occupy ground high enough, when I am on 
the level of that subtle idealistic philotX)phy, which one wont 
to soar aloft on eagle’s wings into the atmosphere around the 
throne, and bound by cords of love inseparable to Him who 
sits upon tlfe throne, might, if not without peril, yet almost 
with impfinity, make his scientific, because it was not his 
f<piritual, standing - point. These remarks apply in some 
measure *to Mr. Ma\iricb ; with one qualification, however, 
which is noted hcrc*^, not invidiously, but as a necessary 
caution : th^jt whereas hC^b^^gins at a level far nearer that 
at which Coleridge began than that at which Sleiermacher 
began, — the level of loV Universalism, ^not high Moravian- 
ism, — he does not appear to have pushed bis inquiries so far 
as Coleridge did, into man’s sinful nature and the Almighty’s 
moral government. In particular, in his very first statement 
of the experience which originated his theology, as weU as 
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throughout the whole of his subsequent exposition of his 
theology, there is an entire omission of the fact of guilt, 
• as a real fact in our hist4iry, and a fact with which a 
righteous Gojji must deal. . 

t I may return again to the Letter. But it may bo proper, 
before proceeding further, to submit an outline of what these 
Essays teach. This I scruple not to do in iny own words, 
briefly but boldly, being prepared to verify what I say iji 
full detail. • 

1. Love, absolute and unconditional, is the whole nature 
of C^d. Thi!^ love is not mere facile and imbecile good- 
will. It is compatible with indignation, anger, wr.'ifh : it 
implies wralli. “ Wrath .against that which is unlov<dy,” is 
an essential attribut «9 of it. The will of God, strong against 
the unlovely seeks to subdue and assiinihito all other wills 
to his own natiircf which is Ipye. 1 ’Iiim God is lovrs* 

2. Sin is sometfiing ^lifferont and distinct fro^i crime to 
be checked by outward penalties, or habit to be cxtirpaU‘d 
by moral influences. The first of these is the legislative 
idea of sin ; tin sc<?ond, the ethical. Both are set aside) ; 
and instead of them there is substituted wdiat may be cpiled 
the exedusi.voly personal idea of sin. An unloving, an 
iinlovelj'- creature, fiiiels him.self, at some awful^ioment, alone 
with the great Being whose very nature is l(fve — wliosc 
name is Father. An intense feeling of his being in a wroqg 
state, himself the doer of wrong, himsey* the thinker* of wrong, 
himself displeasing to his Father, aftd not i*iglit wdth his 
Father, seizes him. It is not %*.sense of his Jiaving trans- 
gressed a law and being justly^liable to pimislmient. It is 
not a sense of his* being under the* power of* an evil habit 
needing to be eradicated. It is the discovery that ho is 
not what he now secs that his Father is, and what ho now 
is intimately conscious that his Father would have liim 
to be. 
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Thus the case is stated : the question is raised. Wo 
have the nature and will of God on the one hand, and the 
sin of man, in a ccu’tain view of it, on the othet*. ^How the. 
case is to bo met, how the question is to be solved, is next to 
bo considered. For this end, — 

3. The actual position of man is btought out in'* two 
lights. Tic finds himself in the presence, — not merely of 
external circumstances fitted to exert evil influences, with, 
perhaps, an inward susceptibility of rechiving these influences, 
— but of an Evil Spirit. He has to contend with a personal 
enemy — the Spirit of selfishness. And self being the plague 
of man, the Spirit of selfishness tyrannises over him, and 
must be ovoycome. But, on the other hand, man — and 
here Job is taken as the type — consciwis of a righteousness 
deijper than his sin, and more entirely his own, although 
sin seems almost as if it wero^bimsolf ; — claiming also a sort 
of indefetutiiblc right to be delivemi from evil ; — has the ex- 
planation of this contradictory experience in the presence of 
a living Redeemer, who is with him, in him, the root of his 
being. This is Christ in every man. 

4. The person and work of Christ are the subjects next 
in order ; his person as the Incarnate Son ; his work in the 
Atonement. On the subject of Christ’s person, there are two 
Essays. In the first Essay, his divinity as the Son of God 
is assorted. It is asserted, however, chiefly to the effect of 
explaining, by means of it, the entire process of man’s 
emancipation and deliverance. The Redeemer, who is with 
man and in man, as the root of his being, is discovered to bo 
a Son, an actual Son of God, a strong Son of God. Owning 
him in that character as his Lord, man is free. The 
Incarnation, accordingly, of which the second of the two 
Essays treats, is not a step towards the, effecting of man’s 
deliverance. It is such a manifestation of the divine perr 
fectiou and the divine will, in human nature, as mankind 
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have ever been desiderating ; and such a combination and 
representation of all manhood’s various properties as rnakos 
all men^on^. Tho value oj it is, that it rt* veals God, and 
unites men. It is not, however, so far js I can judge, essen- 
tial to man’s redemption. It is rather tlio full and complete 
exhibition ofV. •Men arc still exliortcd to recognise and 
own the Christ within, — the Redeemer in them — the root 
of Ihcir being — tho strong Son of God. For anytliing I 
can see, the Redemjflion is really iiuh'pendent of the In- 
carnation. Rut, in fad, there is milly no Redcmiption at 
all, m any fair sense of that tenn (Kssays, p. 117, ' 

Tliis ap])r‘ars plainly wduni the work of Christ is dis- 
cussed ; especially in the Kssay on tho Atonement. There 
Christ is r(‘present(Ml as giving up self- will — that self-will 
which is the root of all evil in man. llt‘ is also said to sulfer 
the wrath of (lodi Rut ho^v^? Dwt iliiig among nu n, ho 
was content to ondfiro aU the, eflfl’Cts and manih^talions of 
that wrath against the unlovely, which is the essential attri- 
bute of love ; and would not have that wrath qiuMiclied till 
it had effected il ' lidl loving purpose, llis sacrifice* is tho 
giving up of scdf-will. His endurance of punishment is his 
perfect willingness that the loving God’s wratli against tho 
unlovely should continue to work on among ?iien, until all 
unlovelinoss disappears ; and that he, becoming due of them, 
should not bo specially exempt. The idea* of his (‘xpiatiiy^ 
guilt by making himself a true aiidT proper sacriffcf: of atfiiie- 
ment, is in not very temperate language denounced ; and, in 
fact, neither tho obedience whicjjf he renders, /lor tho cross 
which he bears, is, in any senso whatever, tho procuring 
cause of man’s redemption (Essays, Tf>. 141, &c.). 

Hero I migh^ almost close my summary. Tho essence of 
what this book teaches is in tho statements which 1 have 
laid before you. TIio remainder of tho book, though tho 
portion of it, is little more thah the drawing out of 
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legitimate and necessary consequences. 1 must trace these, 
however, as rapidly as I can. And while I do so, I ask you 
to bear in mind two conclusion^i as to the authdr’s , teaching, . 
which I think you yill agree with me are fully established. ' 
The one respects the condition of man. The other respects , 
the mind and will of God, as his manner of dealing with 
men is affected by the Incarnation and Atonement of Christ. 

1. Tlie condition of man is not tho condition of a fallen 

b(?ing. I am not guilty and under ^Condemnation. I am 
not depraved, having a nature radically corrupt — a heart 
alienated from God. I am apt to be selfish; T am selfish; 
self is my plague. And being thus unlovely, I cannot but be 
miserabUi in ^tlie presence of the God of love. I havo an 
oppressor, also — a tyrant: the Evil •Spirit of selfishness, 
whoso y<jko I ought to shako off, but cannot. I havo, how- 
(*v(‘r, with mo, in me, waiting, qply to bo cgvned, a Redeemer, 
a U(‘d(*env‘r living; a strong of God — one with that 
God i)f love who is my Father, as he is intimately one with 
ni(', tho very root of my being. I see him becoming a man, 
the same; as I am, and as all men are. *' As a man, ho sacri- 
fiee.s .self-will, and consents to endure) what I and all men 
have*, to endure — the punishment which the wrath of the 
God of lovo*^against the unlovely inflicts on the children of 
nuai, until *its full loving purpose is effected. I find in him a 
la'presentativo man, as well as a strongs Son of God. But 
alas ! I ff/ul in him,, no* substitute — no vicarious Lamb of 
God. * 

2. Tlie will of God is \\pt only not changed by the Atone- 
ment — which of course is an impossibility — but it does not 
find in tho Atonement' any reason for a different mode of 
dealing with man from that which, irr^pectively of the 
Atonement, might havo been adopted as right and fitting. 
Tho wrath of Gnd is not turned away from any ; it is not 
quenched. But, what! some one says: would you really 
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have it quenched ? That wrath against the unlovely, which 
is the essential attribute of all love worthy of the name, — 

• would ygu have it quencliei in the bosom of Him who is 
love, so long anything unlovely anyjvhorc or in any one 

• remains? No. But the object against whieli the wrath 
burns is not mer<fiy an abstraction; it is a living jMjrsou-- 
myself, for example. And that wrath is not merely indignant 
or sorrowful dislike of what is unlovely in me on the part 
of a Father whose nature is love ; — ^biit holy displeasure and 
righteous disapprobation on the part of One who, however 
he nmy be disposed 1,o feol and act towards iiio as a Father, 
is at all events my Ruler and my Judge ; — whoso law t have 
broken and by whom I am condemned. Th(*re is room iiero 
for his arranging th^t, through the gracious inttu’position of 
his own Son, meeting on my behalf the inviolable claims of 
justice, his w ratU should bq, turned a\ 'ay from me* —and 
if from me, from dtliers^ iflso, willing to aequie^co in the 
arrangement. If a moral government jiecording to law is 
conceivable, such a procedure is conceivable under it. 

Of oourse, (jv n (rffter such a procedure in our favour, He 
w^hose love we thus experience will have more caus<; than 
ever to be angry with us for whatever in us is unlovc'ly. 
And he may deal witli u.s in various ways hlf the removal 
of it. But still the Atonement w^ill hav(i ellc^'ted a real 
and decided chaiigc^in our position, — in our relation to (io^I. 
There is, in cons(*ciuenco of the AtoiK'inent, and Mir accrept- 
ance of it, an actual removal from utf of the wrath and the 
condemnation under which we personally wore.befon*. But 
take the doctrine of this book, jand there neither is, nor can 
be, 'any change whatever effected in the position of any man 
by virtue of the *^itonement. All that Christ’s endurance of 
the wrath of (iod, in the author’s sense of that doctrine, can 
possibly do, fs to bring out more vividly than ever the in- 
tensity of the dislike which the God of love has of the un- 
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lovely. This it does quite generally; — J^iviiig to all men an 
. affecting proof that punishment must continue to be adminis- 
tered — that the wrath of the loving God cannot fee quenched 
— till it has effected » its loving purpose. Thi^\is all that it 
doi's. As to everything else, it leaves men where they 
would have bvion without it. ** 

A rnouKuitous consequence follow.s. There is absolutely 
no security for any of the human race being ever beyond the 
reach of punishment ; there is no seedvity for the wrath of 
God ever being quenched in the case of any. Let me hold 
by the opinion, that the, Atonemejnt offccis a .real change in 
the. position of those who submit to it ; that it brings them 
out of th(*, position of condemned criminals into the position 
of ac(jnitted frec-mon, of adopted children — I can understand 
how, by a renovating proc<‘Ss, and by a fatherly discipline 
continued here for a time, they /ire preparii'd for passing, ere 
long, into Cl world whence all tlhit is urilovely is for over 
exclud(‘d. But if I take up the author’s view, I see nothing 
b}»fore any of us, cv(m those of ns who have owned a Son of 
God as fn»eiiig us from the yoke of thi, Kvil Spirit, — those 
of IIS who have that knowledge of the Son which is eternal 
life, —except an indefinite prolongation of our present expe- 
ri<!ncc. For when, or how, a«» wo ever finally to got rid of 
that ugly plague of self, with which the unselfish and loving 
Qod cannot but bo angry? I confess when this result, not 
of the autlmr’a represontalion of the Atonement merely, but 
of his whole teaching in these Essays, began to flash ui>on 
my mind, 1 n,'ad almost a shudder one of the fifteen 
conclusions relative to' a future state to which he comes, and 
which ho reeit(*s as finalj in the Letter alneady quoted. He 
says “ he feels it his duty,” among other things, “ nof to deny 
God a nght of using punishments at any time or anywhere 
for tlio reformation of his creatures ” (p. 8). If was not the 
apparent questioning of God’s right to punish for other ends 
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that startled me. But is it really meant, I asked myself, 
that there is never to be a time when, — that there is no- 
. where a ylade where, — the cr<|^tures of God are to be beyond 
the reach of punishment ; so reinstated ip the favour of their 
^ Father, and so restored to his likeness, that there shall be no 
occasion any morctf n their case for that which indioah's his 
wrath against the unlovely, — ^nor indeed any possibility of 
it? And^ calling to mind the complete systi?m of these most 
systematic Essays, — l^r so they are, whatever the author 
may profess, — I could not but perceive that the very same 
view% which hold out the prospect of ultimate dcliverancii 
from evil to all, absolutely preclude the certainty of complete 
deliverance for any. 

This may bo moi*e,intclligiblo‘ to you if I ask you to follow 
me while 1 hastily sketch the substance of the remaining 
Essays. ... 

It is not necessary to dwell on what the ai:^hor says 
concerning the death and buiial of Christ, his descent into 
hell, his resurrection and ascension, considered as parts of 
his mediatorial workf — his meritorious service and its re- 
■ward. There is not much importance attached to tliein in 
that view. In fact, tlie chief anxiety of. the author is to 
take all these events out of tlic category o^^\^at might be 
regarded aa special and peculiar to Christ, and to Aiako tliem 
part and parcel of pur common human exj)ericnce. 'fluj 
value of them to us is, that the lluldl’and Lord of our spirits, 
the deepest root of our being — a Son ®f God, a Sou of man 
— has tasted the death which we to die, lain Jn the grave 
where our remains are to lie, visited whattjver abyss of 
hideous vacancy nyght haunt tlio ifneasy soul, proved the 
unilpterrupted lif^ of the entire man, and become invisible 
that he naiiy be always, and especially in the Eucharist, 
really present with us. In such a discussion of these topics, 
much interesting sentiment could not but be expressed by 
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such a writer. It must J)0 observed, however, that there is 
not only no mention made of any offices to be executed by 
Christ in connexion with our^ redemption afte*. lys death, „ 
but everything of fhc sort is virtually excluded. There is 
nothing like a sacerdotal ministry carried on in heaven — , 
nothing at all analogous to the ministry# of fhe high jtriest 
•within the veil, the presenting of the offered sacrifice, and 
the making of intercession in connexion with it. ^ There is 
no exaltation to rule and authority foj the following out of 
the ends of his sacrifice. Ilis ascension from Mount Olivet 
wouM really seem to mean nothing more than his disappear- 
ance but of the sight* of tVie disciples at femmaus. One 
would suppose him to be personally, in the body, as really 
on the (airth,* going in and but among ^is, as he was during 
th(* forty days that elapsed between his rising from the grave 
and hits going up in the clouds to heaven^ The use wdiicli 
is made o^ this idea for reconcilbig conflicting views of the 
Kesd Pn'seneo in the Eucharist is ^ not a little ingenious; — 
althoiigh it may be doubtcid whether the Romanist will part 
with his actual eating of the body and blood of Christ in the 
wafer, — or the Protestant with his feeding on Christ by faith, 
in the Spirit and through the word, — fof the notion of the 
Beloved of liL soul being at his very side,' while yet he may 
not si!(i his* face, or hear his voice, or touch even the hem of 
his garment. ” ^ 

Ihit more practical point for consideration at present, 
is the view given ofV-hese events in our Lord’s history, as 
bearing upon the conditicUi and prospects of men. It may 
be convenient here to depart a little from what might be the 
natural order t and, indeed, fiiis is renderijd necessary by the 
circumstance, that what the author says of^the Resurrcctipn 
in the eighth Essay, is closely connected with his more 
formal exposition of the Judgincnt-day in the twelfth. 

The first thing, therefoi-e, to be observed is, that there is 
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no general resurrection, and no final judgment. I do not 
argue these great topics here, nor do 1 go into the details of 
•the author’s* reasoning. Of^jourse he Retains tlio words 
Kesurrection a^d Judgment. But then 4ie holds that cvcTy 
• raan*8 death is ^ his resurrection. Death, according to him, 
is not the separatiofl of soul and body ; it is thc«cntire man, 
soul and body together, rising out of the clay-cold I’orin 
which w(j consign to the cai'th, not to be the st'ed and germ 
of a glorious body, but to be no jnore heard of for*i'V(*r. 
Judgment, again, is not a trial, —a judicial process, — 
a vie\^f to the prpnouncing of final senp^iice, and the sep^n’nt- 
ing of nien into two class(\s. It is merely an unveiling or 
uncovering, such as may h(5 e.xpect(*d on our passing into a 
clejiriT light, disclosing and revc‘aling to us, more and more, 
both God and ouvmdves. ^ 

Now see liow Ijliis fits iniowhat I pointed ont as an 
imivitiible conclusion froip *tlie author’s doctrinfi of tlie 
Atoiieimmt. To all practical in hmts and pnrpos(*s, tin* future 
state is to all alike absolutely nothing morci than a continua- 
tion of the i)ivsiini. There is no day fixed, — nay, there is 
no prospeet of a day, — when the most faithful followers of 
Christ shall be rewarded by their present che«|j^<*red <‘xpe- 
rienec coming to an end ; and a new vra, eomingjn, to in- 
troduce a new condition of life, with no rnon; sorrow in it, 
ami no rnon^ sin, IVath is iiot^nch an era, nor tlie H<'sur-* 
reetion, nor the Judgment. Nay, for anything I can stc, 
wh(‘n I come to undergo, and that, for countless ag(;s, the 
searching and ndentless illumination of all abo^e, around, 
within me, which awaits me as I fhulHe olf this,mortal coil, 
never to be mine again, — I may have before mo even an 
intenscT, and still ewer inteuiscr, struggle, with that unlovely 
selfishness which besets me now, — and a keener, far keener, 
sense of the wrath of my God against it! All 'me! is it 

II 11 
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really come to this? Is iny probjitlon never to be ended? 
Am I never to ent(T into the joy of iny Lord ? 

Perhaps the a^tlior migh** taunt me, as apparently lie-^ 
taunts Dr. Jelf, wit’i “wanting that kind of 4 u?curity for the 
bliss of heaven which we want for our earthly possessions . 
adding tlie (juiet irony, ‘^No saint in he&von has that bliss 
in fee ; he never wishes so to have it ; he liolds it by 
continual dependence on a righteous and loving lieing.” 
True.* JiUt, nevertheless, I long to hold it by the same kind 
of security by which my Saviour holds it : and what is 
more;, my Saviour tdls me that I shall. 

And now, with the Incarnation and Atonement in tho 
past, on tliCr one hand; — and the Judgment on the other 
hand, in the future ; — the intermeiliatc^ position of man may 
be ascertained. Two topics occur here, Justification and 
llegeneratiim. 

As to Justification, it is scAiyely necessary to say, after 
tho sketch already submitted, that it has notliing in it of 
the nature of a forensic or judicial act. If there be notliing 
judicial in tho Atonement, and nothin’^ judicial in the Judg- 
ment, manifeslly there can be nothing judicial in Justification. 
If God, in tile Atonement, rcc*kons as a Judge with his Son, 
as standing in the room and stead of guilty criminals — if, in 
the Judgment, ho reckons as a Judge with all men, calling 
' tliem to account and passjng sentence according to their 
works,-- then there^may bo keeping and consistency in our 
teaching, that when ‘'tlod justifies, ho summons the oflbnder 
before hinv and looking\'ipon him as one by faith with his 
own rightec|us Son, acqujts and accepts him accordingly. 
Such a view, however, though in strict accordance with tho 
Lutheran and Pauline doctrine, is repugnant to the whole 
spirit of the theology of this book. According to that theo- 
logy, Justification cannot denote the entrance, — the intro- 
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ductioii,'— of a man into a new state', or a new relationship 
to the Supreme Being. It can bo nothing ’more than the 
» vindication or recognition of ft state or rektionship previously 
existing. A^l so it is. Tlie resurrection of Clirist is tlie 
justification of himself as the Son of God. And it is also 
the justification oftill men, as thereby declaredp and proved 
to bo sons. It is so, ipso facto, apart from any assent or 
consent on our part at all. Now it is true that Luther, 
following his great master, Banl, does eonnect the resiirree- 
tioii of Christ very closely with tho justification ofalUwho 
beliefc in him.* The resurrection of^Mirist is his justifica- 
tion. In raising him from the dead the leather justifies 
him, — acknowledges him, not only as his Scu), but as liis 
right(*ous servant, w^»o by tho knowliMlge of iiimsdi' is to 
justify many. His resurrection is the evidence of his^ineri- 
torions obedience And vicariofiA sacrilietj being aeeepted on 
behalf of the guilty. Hcvwas delivered for our ollenet s, and 
was raivsed again for our jiistilicalion. Still our ju.-'tilica- 
tion, on tho footing of his resurrection — and, as it wen*, in 
tt‘rms of it — is a new^ict. Tho pardoning mercy, — tho i*n‘e, 
justifying grace, — is here. But, personally and individually, 
ev('ry man for himsi'lf, wu) must come in, or brought in. 
Ami as wo stand before tho righteous »Iudge — Jh(‘ k»ving 
Father, — ourselves guilty, but united by tlu^ Spirit ihiongh 

faith to Christ, — united to him as raised from the dead lor hi, 4 

* * • 

righteousness’ sake, — wc have acci^ptaiyo in the Belovcil. 

AVith Justification, Regcneraticin is nitimately associated. 
Upon any system this is true. Tlio view taken*of »Justifica- 
tion must always material ly atlect tlu^idea formed of Ib gcne- 
ration. In the Essliys there is an exact correspondence of 
tliG one to tho otlior. Justification inani firsts a previously 
existing relationship ; Regeneration apprehend.^, or realise.^ it* 
The notion of a change of nature is not admitted. It affords 
scope for what, ppon another subject might be relished as 
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]>l(‘asaiit raillery, about a new nature being superaddcd to 
tlui old, and th(f like groti sque fancies. But the new birth, 
as implying a renoyation of men’s moral nature*, — and espe- * 
cially as implying that tlu-re is implanted in tbt* heart a new 
8«*(‘d, or principle, (jf godliness, — is unequivocally disowned, 
'riio name is* retaim d, and the conversation with Nicodemus 
in the third chapter of th<3 Gospel by John is expounded. 
But how? The second part of the conversation, — which 
sp<*yks of the love of God to th<‘. worlfr, as manifested in tho 
sending of his only -begotten Son, — is taken, not as tho 
necessary supplenumt or (minplenient of the first i>art, V/hich 
s{a‘aks of the nature and nec<.‘ssity of the new birth, — but as 
th43 full exprcjssion of what it teaches. J3oubtles8 the* second 
p<u’(ioii of this discourse forms th(‘ su][)plement or comple- 
ment of th(i first i>art. The mistake lies in confounding 
or mixing up the two. l'he«^^osing rcvehition made by our 
lionl to fueodemijs may .be a k(*y, — it is th(‘ kew, — to his 
preliminary ex[uKstulatioii. But they must not be mixed 
up with one anotlu*r. And the onti must not be made, the* 
substitute for the other. * • 

Kei*p the two jiarts distinct, and they wonderfully fit 
into oiK^ niiotluT. 'fhere is a work of the Spirit within me, 
giving my fuculiit'S of thought, feeling, eonscienee, and, above 
all, my wifi, an entirely new direction, — Godvvavd, to use a 
good old word, and heavenward. Thei*^* is present'd to me 
by the sahu* Spirit,-^*'! C’hrist, in the Son of man lifti‘d up, 
— a manifestation oVMie love of C5od, far bi-yond mere good- 
nature — faribi-yond mere ‘absolute love, with its attribute of 
wrath against tlu* unlovejv, — the manifestation of a love 
meeting the crisis of my guilt by the s.icrifice of an only- 
b<‘gotten Son. Tht*y arc separate ; these two acts, or w'orks. 
But tlu*y are simultaneous. l..ike the two gases under the 
electric spark, they meet. TIu*re is a flash of light; — and 
then a calm, pure river of water of life, clear as crystal. 
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proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, — and 
making glad the city of (jod. 

Butdf you confound thcA, — or if yoy put the one for tlio 
other, — Really make void both of them. I'hcre is no 
real change iy iny nature within me, if tliere is no real change 
in my relation witluuit me. If the Gospel is t» t<*il me, not 
that I must and that 1 may b(*coine what I am not;— but 
only that I ought, to know what 1 already am ; — there Can 
bci no occasion for any rmlical renovation or revolution in my 
moral being. All fhat is iie(‘ded is that I shall be informed 
and ^)ersnatled,: not that 1 must bo converted, (Tc*a tei^ ni.'ew. 
It is the call to accept a privilege never posses«(nl, never 
possible*, bc*fore ; — a privih'ge which, howe« 4 <*r precious in 
its(*ll', brings me too'ncar to God, and places me too de(*ply 
under obligation to Cbal to be agreealdc to my siispieious 
and jeahms soul i*--it is thiit*^Gul this alom*, which makes 
palpable the n(*e(‘s>Ity td^iuy b<'ing made “ willinjf in tluMlay 
of the Lord’s power.’’ 

Hitherto, following the Essay's, I hav(‘ spokiTt of Theo- 
logy, or the (jlosj)el of (’hrist, in its b(‘aring upon men 
generally, simply as men to b** redcaaned, jusii fieri, rt*geni> 
rated; or as br*injf actually redeemed, justified, regr iKM'ahal. 
Hut any one, even ordinarily aequaint^*rl with^ theologirad 
method, knows that there is another vir'W to bc» takr'ii of the 
GosfMil. It is to b^ viewed a.'^not inendy meeting tin* wai^s 
of men, whether in tlie mass or individually, but *iis forming 
a society, based upon certain prineipleK,mnd phw*« d under cer- 
tain rules. 1 refer, of coursr^, tfiiUie doctpTiTN»«r the (*hurcli, 
a topic far too wide for full (v>nsideralioii npw ; mi whi<*h, 
however, 1 must "at least indicate what I takr*, to la* the 
teaching of this 4)f>ok. There are, thi*(‘e Ks'^ays bearing on 
this subject : those on Inspiration, on the Personality and 
Teaching of the Holy Spirit, and on the Unity of the Church. 
The connexion of the threci appears to be this : — The Church 
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iH informed by the teaching of Inspiration ; 4t is quickened by 
the indiYclling of the Spirit ; and so, it is one. 

1. Inspiration falls to be discussed in this connexion, as 
God’s method of infowning the Church — liis n^anner of im- 
parting knowledge. In this view, the Essay on Inspiration 
ought to have,liiid for its title not InspiratuJh, but Revelation. 
That is the real question raised in it; the question, I mean, 
— “ Is there, or is there not, given to the Church, an autho- 
ritative Revelation of the mind and wilt of God ?” That is 
the (piestion to be settled. 

Very much of what the author says about the inspirArtion 
of deep, earnest think<u-s, — as well as also what he says about 
the inspiration, of creative genius in poetry and art, — may bo 
admitted as true. Rapt sages, seers, srugers, of every ago 
and clime, have doubtless experienced, more or less con- 
sciously, th(5 impulse and guidiu«?e of a pOAwer not their own ; 
a power which we ne<*d not hesfiafio to identify, as Milton 
did, with the fire that kindled Isaiah’s bosom and opened his 
burning lips. In the pencil that could make the canvas 
glow with inii lire’s brightest radiance, br sink far back into 
iiatur(?’8 remotest shade, or start into nature’s busiest and 
wildest life, or calmly rest in the peace of nature’s beautiful 
and awful death ; — in the chisel that could evoke out of cold 
marbli', in living power and chastest purity, the ideals of 
nature’s best and loveliest fornis, till the*duU matter all but 
sp(‘aks ; neld we scruple to recognise the traces of the same 
Spirit of God, the s^iic wisdom of heart, with which the 
Lord filled thcvnien who •'Vore to cut the stones and carve 
the work of thp Tabernriclc J By all means, let these and 
all other methods by which God may design to train his 
creatures to the love of the pure, the beauti<ful, the sublime, 
the hol}^ bo appreciated and improved. Very possibly there 
is ground for charging the religious world, and religious men, 
with timidity and inconsistency in their attitude towards 
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Greek and Roman loro, — towards Greek and Roman poi‘try 
and art; — whotlier orij^inal, or revived and reproduet d in 
modern There inayjiave been too much vaeillation 

between undue sensitiveness and serufliilosity on tlic one 
hand, and a i?imo acquiescence in usa^e on the ollu r, under 
shelter of an iniiie(‘ded prot(‘st. Ct‘rlainly in these days 
the relation of (’hristianity to the pru«hiets of science, taste, 
and genius, is a topic which cainiot be evaded. And who 
so eoinpelejit to dea^ with it as this author ?— If* only lu* 
Avould apj)n)aeh it with somewhat less of contempt for ll.e 
nut Mnnatural appndiensions and diiliculth'S of st^rious minds : 
— and I must add also, with somewhat more ol*a knowledge 
of real human iiatun', among the averagi^ of the woini'U «)f 
England, I <lur(*. ti^ say, as well* as of its tmys and men 
(Essays, p. 278 ). 

Still the question reinaln|^Trav( w**, — altogeth(*r flif'linet 
from these means which God may ])artly trails and leach 
those who make a wise inse from them, — Have we, distinct 
from them in kind, a Utwelation ? Is the Rible an authori- 
tative standard and* rule of faith ? Does (iod in the Rible 
make a coinmuiiu ation to ns, — exactly as one of ns might 
niak' a communication to anolluT, — by messengers sent at 
sumlry times, and commissioned to sj)eak in d'^ers manners? 

Nor arc we here called to inquire into the nftture of the 
ius{)irution granted^ to oruj who has to convey a dintci rn<‘s.siigc 
from God, as <listiiict from th^ divine Imlj) which ta man may 
have in the use of the coimnon miierials of thought and 
speculation. We are not f*veij^(Call( d^l)^.j[nguire whether 
the inspiration of the Bible is plenary and vtubal, or not. 
Let it be lirst settjed that wc have,Mn the Bitle, a collection 
of actual mcssagjps and communications from (iod to us ; and 
we may then consider upon what prine,ipli‘s they are to be 
interpreted. But the Bible is not, in these Essays, accepted 
as a revelation, in the true and proper meaning of that word. 
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It is indeed exalted to a hi<rh place, as being pre-eminently’, 
ami par excelleiwe, the Jlook by means of which God dis- 
covers himself to us. It stani^ alone in that \ ( spoct, and < 
admits of no rival* near its throne. Still the manner in 
which God discovers Iiimself to us in the llible, tlirough the 
writings of jirophets and apostles, is really not ess(*ntially 
diffen'iit from tli(^ niannc'r in which he discovers hiinsidf 
throiigli the writings of other gifted men. Tlie dith'rcnce is 
a didereiice of nu^asure or degree. • 

1 may tak(i the libt^rty of warning you whom T now 
ad<li*Cs.s, against the attianpt too often made to confound 
tog(‘th(^r thest! two (jnestions of the Inspiration of Scripture, 
and its Divine authority. It is v<Ty easy to involve an 
inquinu’ in inextncable doubts as to tlj/j nature of the im- 
pulse or influence under whieh the autliors of the llible 
wrote;* and as to the extent^^to whieh it has S(*cur(*d the 
iufallibl(‘ ji^'curaey of th<*ir tlioughts^. stahmieiits, and words, 
lly a kiml of sUuglit of hand, he is thus made to believe tliat 
it is the faeA or doctrine of the Bible being an authoritative 
Revelation of God’s will which is thus embarrassed. No two 
things can bt< more distinct. Satisfy yourself upon th(‘. point 
of tlie Bible being a communication from God ; given by him 
with authority. Then, and then only, are you prepared to 
ascertain, fi^an the Bible itself, what its inspiration really is. 

And I may warn you also to bewaro* of another contro- 
versial artifice, — a <li sc reeTi table artilici*, — which this autlior 
ought to have disdaiy/^l. It is a precious old Puritan and 
Evang(‘lical dqci^’i'^v', that^^i^* same Spirit who superintended 
the compOvsitioii of thii B^le, is given to the bumble reader of 
the Bible, that ho may understand, believe, and profit by it. 
Can it bo a inei'e mistake and stupid blund^T, which makes 
the author represent those two olfices as inconsistent ? Are 
they not manifestly conspiring, not conflicting works ? Arc 
they not most beautifully coincident ? 
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The author laments the cruelty to which the youni^or 
members of evangelical families are subjected (Essays, 3 10, 
• 341). Xlie^ arc told that tl*ey cannot appn.'hend ih(‘ truth 
and meaning the Bible without a sp(‘ 4 ‘ial inspiration of the 
Spirit in tlienis<*lves, which as y(‘t they liave not. And tlu*n 
they arci sent to salfsfy themselves, by the study r^t'a cumbrous 
external e\ideii<*e, as to a coiuplicate<l ami inen'dible, tlietuy 
, about the Bihle being, down to its ininnh^st jot and tittle, the 
handwriting (»f ( iod, its dinrtly and immediately as were tlie 
Ten Commandnu'nts on the tables of stone. 

What amount of injmlicioiis trajning there inay^he in 
evangelical, as in other families, J cjinnot tell. Jhit how 
stands the fact, as to the doctrine .actually, hc'ld by onr 
fathers;— as well as* by us, who s('ek to teach it to our 
i'hildren ? There, w(* say;— there i*’ l]>e Bihle. I’he Holy 
(Jlmst was in Ihotwriting of*Uall liiroiigh; he iiuned the 
indy men who spake in i{ ;*aud he has l(‘ft his owji imprt>ss 
on every book, on every page of it. True, you (ainnoi under- 
stiind it without his leaching. He must himself give, you 
umhTStaiiding to unfierstand tla* Scriptures, and opmi your 
hearts to receive them. The Father promises to give; the 
Ihdy 8i)irit to you if you ask him. SearcJi, then, the, Serip- 
tiir(‘s, as writings which the Holy Spirit h:i.s pn*[»ared for yon. 
Pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit to he. with you, and in 
you. Search and pMy in faitl|. You will not have long to 
wait. Th<* bright glory of God sfiining forth everywhere, 
aa the pervading characteristic of air the Bible, in all its 
parts ; and your hearts in you •T^ig nnm^ ^willing unn,‘- 
servedly to accept and to do the,willlof God ;-y-lliis glory of 
God iu the Bible, ‘and this owning of the will of (iod in 
your hearts, — those t>vo meeting together ; — you will know 
of a truth that the Bible is the Word of God, better and 
more surely than w'hole libraries of external evidences could 
teach you. ^ 
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I ask your pardon for what may look too much like 
preaching. It seemed the* shortest way of meeting a mis- 
represent iition, and giving anr idea of the doctrine of the ® 
divine Relf-cvidencing power of the Oos])el^. as bound up 
with the doctrine of the necu'saity of divine teaching to o 
apprehend it* furth(*r study of befth, I send you to 

John Owen. It will be a sad day for our country’s tlieology, 
if the massive thinking of the old Vuritan Chancellor of 
Oxford shall eveu* be displaced by more modern mcitliods of 
grappling with the errors of Soeiinanism and Infidcdity ! 

2. To eonslitute the society Avhich the Gospd is des?igncd 
te form, not only is information by the teaching of Inspira- 
tion provided, — but qiiiekc'iiing or life also, by the indwelling 
of tlu‘ S[>int. And the issue is the one universal Church. 
Ili'i-e let it snUice to say that, practically, as between Evan- 
g(Tn*al divin(*.s and these Kss»^ys, the issue lies within small 
coinpiiss. * Is the Churoli a soeietr, whether visible or not, 
or partly visibk* and partly not, — is it a society distinct from 
the world, — distinct from’ the general mass of mankind ? Is 
the work of tlie Holy Spirit in formii\g the Church a work 
of personal d(*aling with individual persons, one by one — 
with a vjc'W to separate them, by a process of conviction and 
<*onversion, from the world, — to eJiangc^ them from what they 
naturally are, — to make them a ]>eculiar people? The s(‘j>a- 
ratioii may not be outward j there inHy be no leaving of 
old societies — no joining of any new one. lint it may be 
not the less real account. The doctrine of the Essays 

would seem ‘te^be, thatVlider the influence of a universal 
presence of tjie Holy Spirit, convincing the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment, jusi'er vicAvs of moral 
evil, of moral good, and of GeJ^s discrimination between 
the two, i»ervado society Avhorevcr Christianity prevails. 
Through the influence of that presence men are brought to 
know and feel, not Avhat tlicy need to be s>nd may be, but 
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what they already arc — sons, justiiiod, rogenorato. And as 
this process, not of conversion, but, as it were, of scU-recog- 
aiition, gqps ^n, the Church js in course of being formed. 
In short, tlie Church is the world ju*kno\y lodging its position 
,in Christ; it ra mankind become alive to the appreliensioii 
and realisation of^ho actual and universal rodi'inptiou of 
humanity. 

You perceive how completely and symmetrically flio 
different parts of tlie %iuthor*s theology iti this book hang 
tog(‘thcr. Tliroughout, there is a can'ful and consistent 
disav<pwal of aiiytliing being really done by God. The 
whole resolves itself into mere discovery on tlu^ part of 
God ; outward or inward discovery as regards us ; or both ; 
but still discovery alone. 

This comevS out very strikingly in what Ava.s the, last 
Kssay in tlie iirstgedition of ^le bo.>h - the \wi\y oli the 
Trinity in Unity. That^gfont mysbuy the aulhyr rightly 
holds to be tlie crowning and culminating ]>oint in theology ; 
the resting-place of the inquirer; the home, as it w('re, of 
Kjiiritual sacrilice and prayer. In one view, indeed, the 
doctrine of the Trinity may fitly bo the beginning as well 
as the end of a right theological method. It will naturally 
be so, if there are st*parate acts or oftiees to bff ascribed to 
the s(‘veral Persons of the Godhead, and if thi?sL^ are to bo 
considered as laying. the foundation of 8])iritnal experi(!ncOj 
In that case, we can scarcely dlspertse witli a dogmatic and 
formal statement of this truth, at the </>mmencement of any 
summary we mean to give of G^tVs pealing Avitli 

men. Kven then, however, it will Sjwiiyn bo interesting to 
rise again, at the ccmclusion, into the high contein])lation of 
the essential natqre of God ; and the wondrous inann<*r of 
his subsistence as Father, Son, and Holy Glihst. For thus 
the ultimate and united glory of Avhatever is accomplished 
by the Persons of the Trinity, con.sidercd apart fi’om one 
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another, may be ascribed to the one undivided Godhead, 
in whose infinite wisdom and love the whole plan had its 
origin and rise. « ' „ • 

The theology of these Essays admits eajdly of the post- 
ponement of this doctrine of the Trinity to* the close. In, 
truth, acicording to that theology, the diXitrinc is r(?ally the 
result or product of a process of induction ; opening up, one 
afti^r another, the glorious Three in One. Eirst, God is 
apprehciidt‘d as being to us a F'athci^. Next, it is felt that 
there must be one to be our champion — our deliverer from 
the’ Evil Spirit, — and that he must be the Son of that 
Father, — his Eternal Son. And then, there must be a 
Spirit, in whom the Father and the Son are one, — and who, 
proceeding from the Father and the S«»n, quickens men. As 
the Sjurit of the Father, he quickens them to the confession 
that t liey are sons of God ; sw'jd as the Spirit of the Son, to 
t.lje confix sion that they are bre'chren. I shall not offer any 
remarks lu*re on this exposition of the baptismal formula. 

1 merely obs('rve, in the'' first place, that the distinction of 
the IVrsons in the Trinity is chiefly v\ewed as a distinction 
of relationship ; our belief in it being grounded on the original 
filial relationship in which we .ire supposed to stand, simply 
as creature's,* to God as our Father; a relationship for which, 
unless it lie in some very vague and figurative sense, I find 
no warrant, either in reason, or in conscience, or in Scrip- 
ture ; and, st'condly, that while no distinct offices or works 
are ascribed to thjij,^''’ather, the Son, and the Holy Ghost — 
while there distril^Jiinu among them of the parts of any 
real and actpal trans^tio\| — it may in the long run be 
found not a little difficult to guard any <duch representation 
of the Trinity, — ^based upon an almost exclusively subjective 
foundation, — from lapsing into Sabellianism ; — and so be- 
coming a mere threefold exhibition or manifestation of the 
one Person, the Father. , 
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I conic now to the concluding Essay, in which one would 
almost think that the author manifests some little irritation. 

• He is lik^' a*man who has trs\^»clled a long roa<l, with ininiito 
pains, all the^lay; and who, as weary, flight closes, and ho 
catches a glimpse? of the hospitable mansion of rest, tinds a 
heavy gate flung«uncereinoiiioiisly in his face^ or a strong 
bar suddenly let fall across his path. But really he n(‘e<l 
not be so iiiipatieiit. Ho might have foreseen this ri-sult 
aH the time. And, fli fact, ho has had an eye to it. Jlis 
previous Es>ays have thoroughly demolished the ground on 
w'hiflj, — 1 say^not the doctrine of unending retrilmtifin, — 
but any doctrine of retribution at all, can stand. 

Hence, 1 really am not very can'fnl to j«)in issue with 
him on tlio subject fif this last Essay. My wiili him 

would b(*, or rather has already lH‘(*n, <»n a higher and wiiler 
theme; tin? natniv and chanvyer of tin moral governrnent of 
(Jod. 1 stand for "the }|ufhority of ( oal as dujge, in the 
plain English meaning of the woi*ll judge. 1 stand for the 
authority of his law, and its sandions ; apart from w’hieh I 
s<‘C 110 hope for catth, no security against liea\en itself 
becoming as hell. A theology without law,— law in lla? 
comL'iiiiiation, — law in the atonement, — law in the jnstili- 
oation, — law in tlie judginenlj-^-is to me likcf*th<* uiiivia'Siil 
return of Chaos and old Night. But a few hilef remarks 
may lx? allowed upi#n the Essay in <iuesiion. 

As to the word “eternal,^ of*wJiieli lh(‘ author makes 
so much in his correspondence witl/ l^r. Jedf — as well as 
in the concluding Essay in th<*^ ♦'^coml r?r'-‘ioji of' his book, 
manifestly arising out of that^ coi^*spoiidtMice, — I confess 
myself to have be*in not a little puzzled at tir. L lo maki? out 
what the exact, bearing of his somewhat subtle criticism 
was meant, to be. I am inclined to think, hc»wever, that it 
is, after all, a mare’s nest he lias found, lie will not hear 
of “eternal” signifying endless duration. Eternity is not 
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endless time. It is something positive. I believe he is 
subslantiall/ right. But I suspect that when any person 
or thing comes to have assoviated with him,' om with it, 
the attribute of eternity, it will be extreinjdy difficult to 
make out that endless duration is not necessarily implied. 
I will try ,to explain my meaning intone or two brief 
propositions. 

r. The words “(‘ienial” and “eternity ’’ do not denote 
merely negative ideas : they are not jiegations of time, but 
assertions nv affij-mations of what is indepondtsnt of time. Infi- 
nity or immensity, in snito of the n(‘gative fman of the Word, 
is not a negation of llniited extension, but the assertion or 
affirmation of what is independent of limit(‘d extension, as 
<'t<‘rnity is of limited duration. Time, •* or limited duration, 
is in eternity as limited extension is in immensity. Hut no 
miilliplieation of limited dunwicons — no jirolonging of time 
either wavi) will make eternity :'as. in like manner, no mul- 
ti plication of limited extensions will mak(i immensity. Call 
them laws of thought or voal existences, as you please ; or 
say that by neeessury laws of thought— -by the unaU(Tal)le 
const ilution of our mental nature, they imply eternal and 
inlinite being. At all events they are positive, absolute 
n’alities — not'notions reached by merely adding together an 
indeiinile iinmb(*r of limited durations and limiU'd extensions, 
oy by imagining the rinnoval of the limit« on either side. 

IF. W'liatevm* llio word eternal qualilies, it removes 
altogetluT out of tli^^h'gory or region of time. Whatever 
is thus (pialitie^ilf^illlluai^^iit, exists in time, is not any longer 
subject to the condition* or Yitbin the measures, of time. It 
does not grow, by progression or prolongirtion, from time on 
to eternity. It leaps, or is carried at a bound, clear out of 
time into eternity. When it is said, “ He that belie veth in 
tho Son of God hath eternal life,” the life which he has is 
still in time, for he who has it is in time. But the eternity 
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of it is not mcivly a l<‘ngtlu‘nin" out of tlio time. It may 
calk'd a quality, or it may be said to denote tlie quality, of 
, the life ^sp(dki*n of. iMore |^r(»pei‘ly spt*alviiig, it indicates 
what wc may venture* to call tin* region, ^)r spliere, or c ssen- 
tial nature o^tliat life, as belonging to the categoiy of the 
absolute, the fixed^ — and not to tin* category of the n‘lativi*, 
the mutable. Tlu* <*t(‘riial life, therelhre, wliTch man, Iw- 
lieving in tlie Son of Ood, receives, or has, is a life as tixed 
and absolute, as reimite from the vici^^situdes and as much 
be^'ond the measures of lime, as is tlu* life of Ooil. 

ur. Tin’s life is in the Son, and la? is the eternal ^Son, 
eternally hegoflon. In his eorrespflndi'nco with l-)rf Jelf, 
the author more than ouee refers to the use vvKieli he has 
be(*n aenistoniod to qiaKe, in his pnhii*; leaehiftg, of the idc a 
of eternity, on whi<'h his suggestion^ v<*^pecling pnni,-<hiiient 
dejxmd,” as a eonelnsive argyinenl. is.'.Minsl Ariiinism^ “In 
speaking of tbe dorliim* of Arins, I Inivt*. again ^aiid again 
exphiined to my jmpiK that his errors aroso fnun his mixing 
tinuj witli relations which had ni)thing to do with time.” 

ike. by IDr. delf, p. 19.) Again, spiaking of 
Athanasius, Ik* says: “ IIo felt tliat Arius, in attributing 
notions derived from time to tlie only-begotten Son, was, 
in faet, bringing back the old <lividcd I’a,:^in woi-.ship.” 
Alhana'iins “ asserted the eternal generation i#f tlu^ Son, 
not as a dry (b'guja, hut as a living prineij)le, in whit:h 
every child ami peasant vva.s iiflercjU d — certainl vviot iiinler- 
standiiig eternal to mean endlessJ' (I./tter to Dr. »Ielj*, p. 9), 
The meaning >vould seem to bo by t.a)lin«' the genera- 
tion of the Son (*termil, the relatior^im plied in it was lifted 
above all notions rjerived from*tim<5; — and ad inquiry a.s to 
tho date of it cons(;quently silenced. 

IV. But whatever is the force and value of the word 
“eternal” when it qualides the generation of the Son, as an 
argument against the Ariaha^—rcxactly the same is its force 
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and value, wheii it qualifies the life which a man believing 
in th(*. Son receives, as an argument against £he very 
idea of a <late, or an en<l, or a change. Let tfee author be 
consistent with himself. lie meets Arius, who assigns a 
beginning to the existenc(* of the Son, by ineaAj of the word 
“et.(*rnal.” Of course 1 know he does qot ihean that the 
word “ eternal,” as applied to the Son, denotes, niendy — 
witliout beginning. It does not meet the Arian heresy 
directly. But what I ask is, Does ,’t meet that heresy 
really and bona Jidef If so, it must bo biicausc when 
eternity is predicat(*d of the Son, or of the generatiqn of 
tli(i Son, — whatevijr oBe is to bti understooil, or whatever 
more,, — it must, at all events, by implication deny th«at there 
was or could Tk^ any curamcnccment of th(^ Sonship. And 
so, wile , 11 eternal life is given, it is life possessed of a quality 
or character to which the limits and laws of time do not 
apply. But, nevertheh'ss, or rather on dliat very account, 
the possibiUty of change or end is excluded. 

V. Now, I challenge ilie same principle of interpretation 
precisely for th<i ojiposite expr(,*s»sions— t(*termil death, eter- 
nal punishment, eternal fire. Eternity has a Son for the 
Father. Eternity has a life for those to whom the Son gives 
life in the kin- wledge of himself. Eternity has a death, a 
punishiiKuitf a fire, for those wdiom the Judge shall condemn. 
And whatever that punishment or fire may be, — wliat- 
ev(*r stripeji, wliat(*ver luxTor^of destruction from the pre- 
seneii of the Lord, — t\»erc must attach to whatever of evil 
has the charaotei';,^ stanij> of eternity affixed to it, in con- 
nexion with wluitever p^sons may have it as their portion, 
th(‘ very saiiui* independence* of the accidents of time — the 
vtuy same exclusion of the possibility of change or end — ■ 
Avliich belongs to the Son as eternally begotten of the Father ; 
and to the lift? wdiich consists in the knowledge of the Son, 
and is, therefore, like the Son, eternal. 
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The truth is this : it is the author himself who 
should be the object of his own metaphysical scorn. It is 
• the author Mmself who is fqy introducing the idea of time, 
with its chaT\ges, into the unbroken pneness of eternity. 
Grant that etAnity is the very being of God. Then I hold, 
that whatever He marks out in his word as eternal, has in 
it the same quality of endurance with the being of God. 
And it will be very difficult to make Scripture say anything 
else than that the cxcft'cise of penal severity — the infliction 
of righteous retribution — has upon it this mark of God’s 
own <Jternity. ^ * 

But metaphysical subtleties, as well as minute and critical 
word-catching, may well bt. dispensed with, when so awful 
a theme is before v^. They are especially out of place 
when they can serve no other purpose than that of clouding 
and obscuring whjvt tlio aut!iG|^ must know is tlie rear point 
at issue. ' ^ , 

On several accounts, I may be allowed to express my 
regret on account of the treatment which this book and its 
author have received? I have no right to sit in judgment 
on the proceedings of ecclesiastical or academic authorities 
in England, but I may form and express an opinion ; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that I regard ^lio summary 
ejection of Mr. Maurice from his offices in KingV College as 
a calamity. Mr. Maurice, in oms of his letters to Dr. .7elt^ 
refers to some “Scotch Calvinists, ‘heavily bowed with the 
yoke of the Westminster Confession,”# who “ are turning to 
our forms, as Avitnesscs of a Go^icl to inankin^ji which they 
are hindered from preaching ” (p. lG)i It is just possible that 
a recent case in Brighton may have Ixien in his eye. I 
would only say,^whether that be so or not, that if any 
process for censure?, or deprivation of office, against Mr. 
Maurice had been conducted as that process Avas conducted. 
— and as we are accustomed to see such processes conducted 
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in Scotland ; — ^with some delay, yet with full publi||||;y ; with 
all the rc'gular formality of a carefully-drawn indictment^ an 
examination of witnesses, andithe fullest hearing of parties; o 
— considering tho man, the church, the cause, concerned 
unspeakable good might have been elfectcd ; af most valuable 
testimony for truth might have been bornC ; and an exposure 
made, not of one isolated error, but of a systematic form of 
false doctrine, — such as England might have been the better 
for ages hence. For I must, with all deference to Principals, 
venture to make another remark. How any th<.*ologian could 
bring liirnself to discuss and condemn — or even to disCass— 
what Mr. Maurice says on the subject of future punishment, 
at the very close of his book, and almost by way of a mere 
appciiidix,* otherwise than in connexion with his whole pre- 
vious^ teaching throughout all the Essays, passes my com- 
prehension. 1 have not dono^^o. 1 do not int(3nd to do so. 

1 recall your minds in a sentende .pr two to the actual state 
of the question, and leave you with a single observation 
thereafter. 

What is our position here and no^ ? on this earth, and 
for the space of some threescore and ten years which we 
liave to spend on the earth ? Arc we un fallen creatures,^ — 
not guiltjj^ depraved, condemned; — tormented, no doubt, 
with a plague of self within, and sadly vexed and oppressed 
•by an Evil Spirit of selfishness tyrannising over us ; — but still 
having nl^ar us and in us, as the root of our being, a Right- 
eousness, a Redcemei^ a strong Son of God, who has sounded 
the d(3pths of all our expeirences ; — and also a Spirit coining ' 
forth from tl]p Father Und ,tho Son, to show us that we are 
all sons of God, and are all brethren? «ls tliis our present 

* This remark applies (Hirticularly to the first* edition of the Essays, 
which alone Dr. Jelf had before him, and in which the subject of the 
future state is uot considered in a separate essay at all, but occupies 
merely a few pages at the end of the Essay on the Trinity. 
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state? have we in prospect before us indefinite time, 

beyond death, in which, under a clearer light of diseovery 
•and reve||itidn, the awful prcd>lem of Gk)d’s will prevailing 
over ours, or Qur will resisting God’s, uiay work out soino- 
, how its solution, — the loving Father’s wr^ against the 
unlovely burning son, in respect of all of ug, and not 
quenched till its loving purpose is fulfilled ? Or are wo a 
race of respited criminals, over whom the righteous sentonco 
of the holy and righteJUs God is suspended, that a dispt'nsa- 
tion of mercy may run its apnointed and limited course ? If 
this Lfst view of our present state is tlie true one (and Scrip- 
tiirc must be read backwards or written over again, — nay, 
the universal eoiiscience of mankind must be annihilated, — 
if it is not), then how sad a thing is it to let any vague 
and general r(*asonings of ours, about what wo think should 
bo the ultimate iss^ios of thin.«;s, interfere with the urgent 
work of persuading * the criminals, wlioso respite is 

so precarious, rath<;r to embrace the offered inen^y than 
remain under tlio old coademnatioit, aggravat(‘d as it must 
be by the fr<‘sh guilt* of the rejected amnesty and mercy ! 
Show mo one liint in all tlio Bible of any offlT of grace, 
or any opportunity of salvation, beyond the limits of this 
present life, and I will try to calculate chanePs f<»r myself 
and my fellow -sinners. But if you cannot, stHml asidf‘, 

and I also will stand aside. I^et us be still. And h*t (iod, 
himself i>roclairn on Sinai the lihreAteiiings ol* law, and fill 
the air round Bethlehem with I he *»oft sfjng of pet^ce. 
Above all, let him, in the cross ^^his own Soq, reveal the 
inevitable certainty of retribution — the uiisearclmble riches 
of grace. • 

My closing oljservation is a practical one. I bad in- 
tended to trace slightly the author’s views, sxs developed 
in this book, to some of the sources whence they might 
havo been, if they have not been, derived. There is little 
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or notliinj; that is really new in them. Mr. Mauru^e cannot 
bo callcfl ;in original writer as to matter, though his manner 
and stylo arc fresh. lie is ncAt, probably, muchi acquainted' 
witli the litor^urc •of Protestant theology. . If he is, it is 
the ''vorso for his candour ; for in that case^ his misn*pro- 
sentiitioris are inexcusable. He writes Us if the licdd had 
never been gone over before, and as if ho was making 
dis<*ovcries ; never indicating any knowle dge of tlu^ fact, 
that all his reasonings against the ‘current orthodox and 
evang(*lieal doctrines liave been anticipat(‘d and answered 
over and over again. , I might show the cpineidenee/of his 
views as to the inward light with those of Ihirt.-lay and tlie 
Friends; tlujL e.xtent of Ids obligation to Kdwiird Irving 
and Thomas Krskincj for his ideas o6 th(i Incarnalion an(? 
Ahmement; an<l the agreement of his opinions, on all the 
leading points of Christian d‘‘#<*tnn(*, with lhos(i of ordinary 
UiiitariaiwH ; with these two exceptions: that, under what- 
ever limitations, they admit a rcsurrectioii. a judgment, and 
a fiitnn^ state of rewards and punishments; whilst, on the 
otluT hand, with whatever cxplanalioi'is, he asserts strongly 
th<* doctrine of the Trinity, But to return to my concluding 
ivinark ; — 

The heavy weight upon every thinking man’s mind in 
connexion with this whole subject, is the sad and seemingly 
•hopeless state of the vast multitudes, not in heathen lands 
only, but at our very dioors, to whom th(?re si‘eins actually 
to bo no opportunity 'given for escaping the wrath to come. 
How that weight should v\io less oppressively on my niiz I 
if r embrace ^he author’s vi.f*w, than if I hold by the common 
belief of Christendom, I cannot understand ; — unless I have 
a far cL‘iirov revelation than he can give me, of a more 
favourable condition of things, when life’s titful fever is over. 
Nor can 1 set' any n.‘asoii why men seeking to persuade their 
follows to embrace an offered means of escape from coming 
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judgment, should be more violent or more ecstatic than those 
who have to toll them that they are in a wrong slaie, and 
* that thaff state, while it lastJ, is hell. JBut this I say, — If 
any man accf2)ts the Gospel as' a message of mercy for him- 
self, and rejoioes in his escape from liability to condemnation, 
and liis present possession of eternal lifo in the knowledge 
of tlic Son of God, — lio lies under an obligation not to bo 
measured, to go everywhere among his fellows, that, knowing 
the terror of the Lord, he may persuade men. I say, more- 
over. that it will be fo\d guilt in him if he is not the foremost 
ill every good •work for rescuing ^ciety from igm^rance, 
poverty, and crime. And I say, finally, that he has a 
wea[)Oii of power wdiicli none else*, can w'ield, vht,‘n ho has to 
tell of an all-suJlicifjnt Atonement, a free Justification, a 
full Salvation. 1 call uiioii the JIv angelical Chu/ches 
evi*rywlu‘re to ai'ise ami to their duty in these perilous 
times. God expects it;at tiicir hands. ^‘AwiAe, awake; 
put on tJiy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful gar- 
ineiit.M, ( ) fJerusalein. Shako thyself from the dust ; arise 
and sit down, O Jerusalem; loose the bauds of thy neck, 
O captive daughter of Zion !" 


London :->Frinted by O. Babclay, Catitle Bt. Leloooter Sq. 
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Time. By Jane 1 x)U 1 sa Wiu.Y.wrs, Author of ‘•(iliillo!i,’\S:e. 
AVith a Preface, by the liev. Dr. (I illy. (Jrowii Bvo. r>,s. cloth- 
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Clhridianitfj in Turkey ; heiny a Brief Historical 

Skotcli of tlic Arnioiiian llaco and Cliiircli, wit!^ some aecuniiti 
of their Doctriiu Ihk's, Ac. By the Itev. p. C. (). Dwight, 
Cnustantinoplc. CJrown 8yo. os. cloth. ‘ 


Monlresor Ahhey, 

A Talr. fly the Hun. Mrs. Francis AFauph, Author of “ Ihc 
'J\vo Baths.” Fcap. 8vo. .5s. cloth. 


The Ihnis of Loiulou : 

Notes and Narratives of a »Six Years’ Mir>bioii iirincipally 
amoii’i th<‘in. By R. W. A'andkukiste, late London City 
^lis.'.ionary, .V new and choapei* Fvlition. Crown 8vo. 
Is. (Id. sow<‘d ; :^s. (Jd. cloth. 


A flistory of the Brolestant (Inurvh in Ifnnrjary. 

From the pei'ioil of the Bofonnation to 18.50, With a Pre- 
face by .f., 11. JMcrle D’Aubigne, D.D. 8vo. 10s. (5d. cloth. 


// Memoir and llemains of the Bee. J, Harinyton 
EVANS, .M.A. By tile llev. J. Jovck Evans. A new and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. (>d. cloth. 


The Scarlet Mystery ; or. Borne Unmasked, 

Being the True Testimony of Experience, chiefly collected 
from the contents of a lost x>ackagc. By J. ( r. MacW alter. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. bd. cloth. 
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Excehior : Helps to Prof/ress in Itvlif/iony 'SciencL\\i. 

^ ami Litemture. V<il. J. ora^vn hvt>. 4». clotL 
A Memoir oJ[ Ttichard li'iUknm, 

Surj^(‘oii, (’aiec'Sist iii the Missiuu to J’atagorfifi, Tic'rra lU l 
Fik-^o. Bjt Jam 11am ii/rox, ]).D. AVitli Portrait. Oown 
t ». cloth. 


Marji, the Handmaid of the Lord, 

Py the Aiitlioi' of and ^'kctcllL!^ of ( ’lirisLian Life." 

2'5, (M. clolli. 

Israel and the GenfiIe,H, 

« % 

( Nminbutiuns to«thc H»*;toiy of the Jcnvs from. ih(‘ carhost 
times to llio present *iay. lly I'l*. Isaac Da Oost\, of Am- 
sterdam. P(;sl v^Co. 7 s. (»d. ('loJi* 


Letters to the Madiai^ and Visits to their .Priso?/s, 

lly the Mi .scs .Si:\iif)i;sK. With Portraits. js(‘coi»d TSditiou. 
(’rowii Svo. ;3s. (id. i-lotli. 


A Second Sf’^'ks of Plain ^Smuons foi^ all (Jte 

Sundays and Chief Ifolidaj's of tlit> Year. Pn*aelie<l to a, 
Villaj^c (V)n<;rof^ation. By thc^ftev. AuTiil'it Jlnnwavs, M.A. 
1 vols. crown 8vo., lOs. cloth. 

A Memoir of ihe Life and Lnhonrs of the Ret), 
A. JUDSSON, D.D., Missionary to Bunnah. By Francis 
Wa^i.and, D.D. 2 voU Svo. 12s, doth. 
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' The LeM(yas and Trials of Life, 

A Talc. By the Autlior of “ Bertha’s Journal. * fJrown 8vo; 
Cs. clotli. 

Why Weepest Thou ? 

Oj*, the Cry from llarnah hushed by the Voice from Heaven, 
By tho Rev. John Macfaiilank, Mj.D., Author of “The 
Night Lamp," &c. lOmo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Modern Blue liellee. 

By One who Watches. Fcap. 8vo. Is. Cd. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Words of Jesus, 

By tho*Author of “The Fiiithful'i rromiscr.'’ irnifonn with 

“Tho Night AVatches." Royal 32ino. 8d. sewed ; Is. cloth. 

• 

Kenneth Forbes ; 

Or, Fourteen AVays of Studying the Bible. A Book for the 
Young. fl7mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Mr. llutherford' s Children. 

Being tho Hi-st VoUimc in “ Ellen Montgomery’s Bookcase.”' 
By tho Autliov of the “ AVide, AVido AVorld,” Sic, AVith 
lllvistrations by Gilbert. lOiiio. 2s. cloth. 

Looking unto Jesus, ^ 

A Narrative of the Brief Race of a Young Disciple. By her 
Mother. Fourth Tliousand. Fcap. 3s. Cd. cloth. 



James NiBl)et and Co. 5 

The Psahns restored to Messiah. 

A Brief C^omuK'iitiiry Uy the llev. B. 11. Byland, C’U;iiuoUor 
of Wtvtcrford (‘atlicilml. \Tith Pivfacikly the [.oiin Jhsnoi* 
oFC’ASHKr.* Crown 8\o. (js. clotli. * 


The Christmas Stoekinjj. 

Being tlio Soeond •Vnluino of “Ellen MonLgi)ini‘rv*s Book 
case.” By the Author of the “ Wide, Wide Worhl/’ 
‘‘^ueeehy,’* &e. Hhno. :1s. elotli. 


The Charaefn istiQ Differcares of the Four (jospelsy 

considered as reveal ing various relations of tlie U)rd Jesus 
Christ. By Anjuiian .IrKr-sf; Ecaj). 2s. (id. eUdh. * 

Tircvfi/ Pi< lures from Hfrit::erland, 

►Sketelied from Nature, and theji Arranged. By Dr. (^'KS\R 
Malan, Deneva. HJnio. 2.s. fid. elotli. 

SuHshiue ; ()i\ Jielievut// aud Itr/oirinf/, 

Narratues^ of Dome and Foreig/i Mission^!. V^y A. *S. 
Bardkii. ]8mo. 2 s. cloth. 


Hours of Devotion. 

Translated froyi the Oernian of Profc.ssor Tjiolijok. Witli 
an Introductory l^*cface by the Bcv. IIoratics Bonar, D.D. 
ICnio. tin. Gd. cloth. 
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The Two Vocations ; or^ the Sisters of Mercy at 

Home. A TsU *. By the Author of “ Tides and Sketches 
of Christian Life, in DifFcrev^c Lands and Ages.” Fcap, 5s.* 
cloth. 

The Two Paths, 

A Tulo for the Times. By the Hov,. Mrs. Francis Maude. 
With a Preface by tJie Hon. and Rev. H. Montagu Vil- 
LiERS, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. 5s. cloth. , 


A History of the Reformation for Children ; 

Switzerland, Fi-ance, Holland, Spain, Italy, Sweden, Norway,. 
au(V Denmark. By the Re\\ Edward Nanoi.b, A.B. 3 vols. 
18mo. Os. cloth. , 


The Children of the Manse, 

By tlic Author of Memoir of Mrs. Mary Liindio Duncan.” 
Fcap. 8 VO. Os. cloth. 


Norman Leslie, 

«• 

A Scottlsli l^alc of the* Sixteenth Century. By the Author 
of “ Amy Uarringtoh,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. Os. cloth. 


Abheohiita ; * 07 \ Sunrise within the [Dropics. 

An Outline of the Origin and Progress ^)f the Yoniba Mis- 
sion. By Miss Tucker, Author of “The Rainbow in the 
North*” Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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A Folume of Family Frasers. 

By tho ^lon. anti Rev. 11. Moxtaou M.A. (‘ro 

8 VO. 'is. (ul. cloth. 


The Woodcutter of Lebano It. 

By the Author of “ 'Flic Faithfiil Pivniiser/’ (S:o. hVap. :2s. (itl. 


JaqHoline Pamd ; or. Convent Life at Port ^ 

Compiled from the Fronch of Victor Coii.siii, Vjiu*t, and 
others. Witli an Introduction by W. R., AVjixiajis, D.J). 
Crown 8 VO. clT»tli. 


Incidents of the lAfe^of orr Savioifr : * 

Illu.strativo of His Ilivinc (’haracter and Mission. By tho 
Rev. A. Ij. R. Fo<pT., Ihecliin. Sccojid Kdition. CVown 8vo. 
Gs. cloth. 


Christ our Life, in its Origin, Jntw, atuUEnd. 

By the Ih‘v. Jo,s*:rii Axor.s, D.li. (’rown 8vo. .'5^. cloth. ^ 

I 

/SVr Thomas Foicell Buxton^ * 

A Stutly for Young Men. Tft which i.s add'ftl. 

I'he Wife; or^ a Mirror for Maidenhood. 

A Sketch. By the Rev. T. BryjfEV. (Vown five. Ls. sewed ; 
2.S. ch)th. 
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Select Loiters and Jlemains from the MSS. of the 

* late Rev. W. H. HEWITSON. Edited by the Rev. John 
Bilillic. 2 vols., crpwu 8vo. cloth. * • 


The Hiding-Place ; or, the Sinner fdund in Christ. 

By tlic Bev. Dr. Mactarlane, Author of “ Tlio Night Lamp,’* 
&c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5«rcloth. 


The Lamp and the' TMntei'n ; or. Light for the 
Tent and the Traveller. By James Hamilton, D.D. 16mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth.* 


The Widf'„Wide World. 

With Six Illustrations hy Gilbert. A^icw Edition. Ecap. 
8vo. 2h. fid. do til. * 


J stranger Here. 

A Mcuiorittl of One of whom to Live was Chvi.st, and to Die 
was Gain. By the Bev. Horatius ] 3 onab, D.D, Third 
* Edition. , Ecap. Cs. cloth, r 


Queechy, 

■ ^ 

By Elizareth WETHEREiiL, Author of i‘Thc Wide, Wide 
World.” With Illustrations by John Gilbert. New Edition. 
In 1 vol. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Cd. cloth ; and 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
fis. cloth. 



James Nisbet and Co. 


The Rauihow in the Xorfh. 

A Sh<:>rt#Accoimt of the Firat Establisliniciit of (’lin.stiiinity 
in Rupert’s Land, by the Church ^flsi^ouaiy Socioiy. lly 
Mlss Tucker. Fourth Edition. Foap. with llluhtrations, 
3»s. 6d. clotli. 


Ute Dove on (he Carons, 

^Viid other Thouglds in Verse. Fourth Edition. Feapf 2s. (ul* 
cloth. 


Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different 

Lands and Ag^s. Second Kditioii. Feap. /is. cloth. 


Memoir of the lafj^ llee. If. ITewilson^ Dirleton. 

Ily tli^* Rev. Joijx Railue. FoiiHh Kdiliofi. (Vown .Sv(». 
os. clotli. 


fVie Itoi/al JPrefBcher, 

New and cheaper Edition, liy Ja.mi-^s IfAMir.io.v, D.R. IGnio. 
2s. Gd. cloth. 


A Memoir ofJhe^Rer. Spencer Thornton^ A*M. 

Late Vicar of Wendover, Jhuk.s. ]5y Uui Rev. \V. R. Fre- 
mantle. Foui-lh K<lition. (Vown Hvo. ( loth. 
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'leavnilt/^ Things ; oi\ i/te JUlesHcd Ifojye. 

By the Rev. Rodert Meek, M.A. Autlioi* of ^iTbe Mutual 
Recognition of ( ’Mrified Sain^,’' &c. Fcap. 33. 6d. cloth. 

Progress 0 / the lleformation in Ireland. 

A Juries of Tjetters wi'ittcu from tlic W^est of Ireland to a 
Friciul ill England, in September li551. By the Earl of 
Roden. Second Edition. Fcai). 8vo. 23. Gd. clotli. 


A Volume of Familg Pragern. 

By the Author of ‘‘The Faithful PiT>iui30r,” &c. .Second 
EUition. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd, cloth. 


The Night Lamp. 

A Narrative of the Means by which Spiritual Darkness was 
dispelled fi-oni the Dcuth-I>cd of Agnes !Ma-\;woll Macfarhanc. 
By the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. clotJi. 


I8*it PosniJAe to make the ^3est of ffoth Worlds ? 

By tho Rev. Thomas* Binney. Thirtieth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d.^ sewed ; 2s. (icl.^ cloth. 


Hope Deferred, not Lost. 

An Account of the Mission to Patagonia. By the Rev. G. P. 
Dfspard. Second Edition. Fcap. Gs. cloth. 
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y/ Meinoir of Lady Colqnliot{7i of Ltm. 

]5y ijic flcv. Jamjos IIamii^n, DA ). Kourtli Kditiu 7,s. (id. 
clotli. • 


T/ie Etei'iml Bay. 

]>y the Hov. lIoilATli's lU)\Aiu |).|). I'nifovni willi “Thr 
Night (»f Weeping’* and the ‘‘Monung oiM(»y.” ismo. 2s. 
clotli. _ • 


Irviuyiwi a^ul Moniionkia Tesfrd hy ^^. riylnrr. 

By the Ucs. (Hlkus. With I'rcratory Notice, hy 

Jambs Buidubs, Ksvj. W.S.^ (.‘rown M\o. 2s. clotli. • 


A j\l(0}mir of fln^ lah* U. IL Shephvrd, 

ALini.stoi' of Uai*elagh (’hapel, (’liclK'a. By the Uev. I?. 
Ciown 8\o. IK (;d. cloth. 


Thcodoivia ; Uloiy fo (Jod, an 

Truth of (dirisfiaiiity. 

Svo. J3s. fM. cloth. 


By the Bcv. .1. 

^ * 


Fj}d(tvnrf* for Utc 
B. ]>i( KH)N. Feaff. 


The E<npository Preacher ;# oy\ St, Mat^Uicinn Gr pel 

Practically Kx^ioundc'd. Being a f'oinse of I..ettux ^ deli- 
vered ill C'ottingharn (.'hiirch. By Chaiu f.s Oymitox, Vicar 
of Nottingham, Author of “(’ottage Jiceturo'^on the Ihtgriiii’s 
Progress.” 2 vol-;. crown ^vo. 1-V. cloth. 
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Vara ; ofy the Child of Adoption, 

An Amcricai. T;lc.^ Fcap. 8v^. 2s. nd. i-lotli. 


IVelh of liaca ; or. Solaces (f the Christian 

Mourner, and other Tlioiights on Berc'aveinciit. By tlie 
Author of “ The Faitliful Promisor,” Ki Night Watches,” &c. 
• Fourth Edition. 18mo. Is. clotli. 


The Four fVitiesses ; or, the Perfect Agreement of 

the Four Gos])els, deduced irom the character ainl object iu 
view of their respective Wribu’s. By J)r. Isaa.c Da Costa, 
of Amsterdam. 8vo. 12s. cloth. a 


The Mountains of the Jiihle. 

Their Scenes and their Lessons. By tlic Tlev. Dr. Macfar- 
LANE, Glasgo%. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, Cs. floth. 


Sick Poom Attendani. 

' - (H 

Containing Directions foi’i the Young or Inexperienced 
Nurse ; with much Useful Advice, and upwards of 200 well- 
tried Recipes, &c. To which arc added, Oriojinal Prayers and 
Meditations, suitable to be used in a Sick Room. By a Ladv. 
Second Edition. 12nio. 2s. cloth limp. 
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The Morning of Joy ; 

A geq«c‘l to “ Tlio Nig^ of 'Wccpiiif^ J’.y the llcv, II. 

UONAR. V.D. FifteontliThonsaii.l..*l/iui. i.!. iloth. 

• • 

Man ; his B^ligioh ajid his World,* 

By the Ro^♦ TToratius li(3XAU. LSmo. i2s. clotli. 

The Mount of Olires ; and other Lectures on 
Prayer. By tlio Bev. Jamus Hamilton, D.D. IHmo. JSixtJ- 
Aftli Tlumsltnd, Is. (id. doth. 

A Scverfold Aspect of Popery. 

By tile Kov. (hxmoK Pisk, Minister of (’hrist (’liiyvh, Si. 
.Joliir.s AVooi^ Foolscap ^vo. ds. doth. 

m 

« 

Proph etical Lundm arks. 

Containing Data for lu'lping \o d«‘lcnnino the question of 
Christ’s IVeinilloniiial Advent. By tlie Rev. 11. Bo.nail D.D. 
Second Edition. Foolscaj) i^vo. r^.s. chilli. 

I 

A Comiuentary on Leviticus^ P^j'pQsiiory and 

Praetieul. With (hitical Nuic.s. P^y the Rev. A.\J»iu;\v A. 
Bovau. Third Edition, |fvo. ^s. h'd. doth. 

A Volume of Tracts : 

^ ~ t 

Containing — The Cliurdi ii^ the House; Uew of Ilenuon ; 
Renieiiihonug*Zioii ; Thankfulne.ss ; .Mr iiiorial Sketch of ilio 
Rev. 11.^1. ABChe}iK : Address of tlie I*n»visional Coiuinittce 
of the Evangdical Alliance; and Beetun: on Pa.sLoral ''Hieo- 
logy. By the Rev. J. IIa.mm/ion. lf<nio. :is. d<Ah. 
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^ Place ,1^' Repentance ; 

Or, an Acfomit the liondoii Oolonisil Training Tiistitutioii 
and RaggOil iT.jiiitory, AVes^Tnin.stcr. Ry the Re\* Samufx 

MajitH'.. Second E< I itioii. Crown .svo. Is. sewed; 2s. cloth. 

# 

America as I found it. 

Ry the vXiilhor of “A Memoir of Mary iTiindie Ditncau” 
IVn]). fjs. clotli. 

V'Atf J;Vorks of Jjadtj Colqulioun. 

C.’oni;)letc in one voliriu*, 8^0. Cnifoiin the Memoir. 

I Os. (id. cloth. “ 

4 ,' 

The Night of Weepingi; 

Or, \Voi’ds for the Suffering Family of Ood. By the Rev. 
llouATivs BoNAii, J).l). Fdrty-iifth Thousand. IHmo. 2s. 
cloth. • 

< 

Aunt Effie's Gift to the Nursery. 

Ry the iVuthor of “The Dove on the (^oss.'’ ICnio. with 
lllusli’Jitions, 2s. cloth. 

The Exile^ of Lucerna ; 

Or, the Sufferings of the Waldeiibcs during the rersecution 
*of UiSd. Second Editioji. Feap. 8vo. 2s. (>d. cloth. 

A Volume of Sacred Poetry, 

Ry Jamks l?DMiisTON, Aullior of for the Chamber ol 

Sickness.” Feap. 8v'o. f5s. Cloth. 

I 

Bishop Horne's Arrangement of thg Psalms. 

With Notes and Comments by various Authors. Post 8vo. 
Cs. cloth. 
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Au)tf Anncii Ifisfon/ Kni^huid, an t'hristinn 

IViii^'ipl?'^ : lur thi‘ Vi>'irv. Jiiiuo. w I]lMstnitl()ns, Ti.s. 

cloth I'ilt,* 

Cnrliiigton Ciinflr. 

J'.y the AmIIum- of -‘The (‘uimIc of hinwiMxl/' Auiy Jlar- 

^*^0. Fca]'. <;>. cli»<h. 

Ba^krts of FrtJLiindDfs ; 

Or, XmIc'I l^orii Soiiiinns |)!‘cjv hi'.l |»V the lh‘\ .» TllOM \S 
.loN'i's, of ’U M i‘ "* I'l 1 .Mi*i nr Se\i‘nllj Kilition. 

I -uio. (»>. hil. cloth. 

T/it; Frnnih/ Jirf firing ; 

( M‘, on ,1 Oc l\li‘vciith f liaplcr "f llic < Jo.>.|x'l 

jiccoiilunj to Si . .lol'ii l‘\ ]i. lioNMvr. "Pian^lah'd frinn ilio 
Frcsii h, v.nth \\'\ liil.rodiu tor\ li ^ay. l»y llir laic llcv. 
Wiirj'j’, tif St. Ihihhii. 'rwclflh J’ool.scn.|) 

Svo. O'. I luth. 

i 

Tito So/i^' of Solonwti cotttjtarcl with, other 

I’arU of Scn|)tiirc. Sccuiid Kflitioii. Io»ol>cap Svo. ;5.s. tld. 
cJotli. 

Notes oJi St. Paul's Ei^stle to the IleUretes, 

liy till- Aiii.hur »»f“Tln5 t»r Solomon# compared with 

other I’arts of Scrii»tui-c.'’ FooLscaj). , 

Cluru Stanley ; 

Or, ji vSumnier umoiij' the IJilLs. J*y the Author of “Aunt 
Editli.” Ibmo. iS. (Jd. clotli. 
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Life in Earnest. 

Six Lecture?' -'>n Christian Activity and ArcLur. By the 
Rev. HA::rLroN, D.D. Seventieth Thejusand. 18mo. 

la. Gd. cluth. 

• 

Charity and its Fruits ; 

Or, Christian Lnvc as Manifested in the Heart 'and Life. By 
Prehidknt Ki) wards. Blitcd from the Original ^lamiscripts. 
with an riitrodiiction, hy the Rev. TiiYON Edwards, D.D. 
8vo. 7s. (id. cloth. , * 

Useful Arts ; their Birth and Development. 

Edited for the Young Ts (Christian Assexiaiion by the 
K^v, SAML'j'Jii ^fARTiN, ‘Westiiiiiister. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to liis Royal lligiiness ruKvcis Aldkrt. Second 
Edition. ]\'ap. with Illustrations, .‘Is. fid. cloth. 


The Faded Hope. 

A Memoir^ of her Son. By Mrs. Lydia II SiooruNEY. 
Foolsca]), :i.s. fid. clo^i. • 

Companion for the Aflicted ; 

. Or, Texts of Scripture, containing Duties, Prayers, and 
Promise.s, with versos ot llyfnis occa.sionally added. Pi-intcd 
in ver) large type. ?n two parts, (Jd. each, or both parts in 
one, Is. (Kl.^cloth limp. . 

•% 

Haweis’ Communicant's Spiritual Companion. 

With an Introductory Essay by the Re . B. Pnir.i’OT, late 
Archdeacon of the Isle of Man. *d2in<>. cloth. Is. (id. ; roan, 
5!s. fid. ; morocco, 3s. (id. 






